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WHAT LADIES HAVE DONE FOR MARITIME DISCOVERY. 


MARITIME discovery seems rather out of and 
heyond the sphere of female influence. We 
know from the records of history that ladies of 
rank have made war, led armies in person, 
sustained severe sieges, captured cities, and 
concluded treaties. We know also that they 
have given earnest and effective encouragement 
to literature, arts, and sciences, and contributed 
by their own works to the advancement of 
these important branches of liberal culture. 
But it may not have occurred to all our readers 
that some of the most important and influential 
enterprises in maritime discovery have been 
stimulated, supported, and conducted to an 
effectual termination by the aid of female in- 
fluence. 

Our attention has been directed to this point 
by reading a recent publication from the press 
of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this city, 
entitled ‘‘Man upon the Sea: or, a History of 
Maritime Adventure, Exploration, and Dis- 
covery from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time; comprising a detailed account of Re- 
markable Voyages, Ancient as well as Modern. 
By Frank B. Goodrich, author of ‘The Letters 
of Dick Tinto,’ ‘The Court of Napoleon,’ ete.’’ 
It is a large octavo volume, profusely embel- 
lished with fine engravings. It contains a mas- 
terly and highly graphic view of maritime dis- 
covery in all ages; and is replete not only 
with valuable historical information, but with 
lively and detailed accounts of voyages, marked 
by the most thrilling adventures recorded in 
the history of mankind. 

In reading this volume we could not but re- 
mark the important influence exerted hy ladies 
in encouraging and patronizing some of the 
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greatest voyagers in the world; and we have 
made a few extracts from the volume to illus- 
trate this point. The following extract shows 
the noble and magnanimous conduct of Queen 
Isabella towards Columbus, by which alone he 
was enabled to proceed on that most remark- 
able of all voyages, in which he discovered 
America. 

‘* Not far from Palos, upon the Spanish coast, 
and in sight of the ocean, stood, upon a pro- 
montory half hidden by pine trees, a monas- 
tery, known as La Rabida, dedicated to the 
Virgin, and inhabited by Franciscan friars. 
The superior, Juan Perez de Marchema, offered 
an example of fervent piety and of theological 
erudition, at the same time that he was a skilful 
mathematician and an ardent practitioner of 
the exact sciences. He was at once an astro- 
nomer, a devotee, and a poet. During the 
hours of slumber, he often ascended to the 
summit of the abbey, and, looking out upon the 
ocean, known as the Sea of Darkness, would 
ask himself if beyond this expanse of waters 
there was noland yet unclaimed by Christianity. 
He rejected as fabulous the current idea that a 
vessel might sail three years to the west with- 
out reaching an hospitable shore. The ocean, 
formidable to others, and intelligible to few, 
was to him the abode of secrets which man was 
invited to unfold. 

One day a traveller rang at the gate and 
asked for refreshments for himself and his son. 
Being interrogated as to the object of his jour- 
ney, he replied that he was on his way to the 
court of Spain to communicate an important 
matter to the king and queen. The traveller 
was Christopher Columbus. How he came to 
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QUEEN ISABELLA. 


pass by the obscure monastery, which lay alto- 
gether off his route, has never been explained. 
A providential guidance has brought him into 
the presence of the man best calculated to 
comprehend his purposes, in a country where 
he was totally without friends, and with whose 
language he was completely unacquainted. A 
common sympathy drew them together; and 
Columbus, accepting for a period the hospitality 
of Marchena, made him a confidant of his views. 

Thus, while the colleges and universities of 
Christendom still held the childish theory that 
the earth was flat, and that the sea was the 
path to utter and outer darkness, Columbus 
and Marchena, filled with the spontaneous and 
implicit faith, intuitively believed in the sphe- 
ricity of the globe and the existence of a name- 
less continent beyond the ocean. In theory 
they had solved the great question whether the 
ship which should depart by the west would 
come back by the east. 

Marchena gave Columbus a letter of recom- 
mendation to the queen’s confessor, and du- 
ring his absence promised to educate and main- 
tain his son Diego. Thus tranquillized in his 
affections, and aided in his schemes, Columbus 
departed for Cordova. Here he was destined 
to undergo another disappointment; for the 
queen’s confessor, his expected patron, treated 
him as a dreaming speculator and needy ad- 








venturer. He soon became again iso- 
lated and forgotten. In the midst of 
his indigence, however, a noble lady, 
Beatrix Enriquez, young and beauti- 
ful, though not rich, noticed his man- 
ners and his language, so evidently 
above his condition, and detained him 
at Cordova long after his hopes were 
extinguished. He married her; she 
bore him a son, Fernando, who after- 
wards became his father’s biographer 
and historian. 

Columbus now wrote to the king a 
brief and concise letter, setting forth 
his desires. It was never answered. 
After a multitude of similar deceptions 
and disappointments, Geraldini, the 
ambassador of the Pope, presented 
him to Mendoza, the Grand Cardinal, 
through whose influence Columbus ob- 
tained an audience of Ferdinand, who 
appointed a junto of wise men to ex- 
amine and report upon his scheme. 

This junto, made up of theologians, 
and not of navigators and geographers, 
and which sat at Salamanca, opposed 
Columbus on Biblical grounds, declared 
the theory a dangerous if not an heretical inno- 
vation, and finally reported unfavorably. This 
decision was quite in harmony with public 
opinion in Salamanca, where Columbus was 
spoken of as ‘‘a foreigner who asserted that the 
world was round like an orange, and that there 
were places where the people walked on their 
heads.’’ Seven years were thus wasted in so- 
licitation, suspense, and disappointment. From 
time to time Columbus had reason to hope that 
his proposal would be reconsidered; but in 
1490 the siege of Baza, the last stronghold of 
the Moors, and in 1491 the marriage of Isabella, 
the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, with 
Don Alonzo of Portugal, absorbed the attention 
of their majesties to the exclusion of all scien- 
tific preoccupations. Finally, when the matter 
was reopened, and the junto was reassembled, 
its president, Fernando de Talavera, was in- 
structed to say that the exhaustion of the 
treasury necessitated the postponement of the 
whole subject until the close of the war with 
Grenada, At last Columbus, reflecting upon 
the delays, refusals, affronts, and suspicions of 
which he had been the object, the time he had 
wasted, and the antechambers in which he had 
waited the condescension of the great, resolved 
to shake the dust of Spain from his feet, and 
returned to the abbey of his friend Marchena. 
He arrived there bearing upon his person the 
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impress of poverty, fatigue, and exhausted pa- 
tience. Marchena was profoundly annoyed by 
the reflection that the glory of the future dis- 
coveries of Columbus would be thus taken from 
Spain and conferred upon some rival power. 
Fearing, however, that he had too readily lent 
his ear to theories which had been twice re- 
jected as puerile by a competent junto, he sent 
for an eminent mathematician of Palos, Garcia 
Hernandez, a physician by profession. They 
then conferred together upon the subject, and 
pronounced the execution of the project feasi- 
ble. The assertion that the famous sailor Mar- 
tin Alonzo Pinzon was a party to the confer- 
ence, would appear to be an error. Pinzon 
was at this period at Rome, and did not see 
Columbus for a year or more afterwards. 

Marchena at once wrote an eloquent letter to 
Queen Isabella, and intrusted it to a pilot whose 
relations with the court rendered him a safe 
and reliable messenger. He gave the missive 
into the hands of the queen, and returned to 
the monastery the bearer of an invitation to 
Marchena to repair it once to Santa Fe, where 
the court then was engaged in investing Gren- 
ada. Columbus borrowed a mule for the friar, 
who left secretly at midnight and arrived safely 
at Santa Fe. That Isabella should, at such a 
moment, when engaged in war and harassed 
by financial embarrassments, listen to a propo- 
sition which had been twice condemned by a 
learned body of men, is a circumstance which 
entitles her in the highest degree to a share in 
the glory which her protégé Columbus was, 
through her, destined to obtain. She received 
Marchena graciously, and instructed him to 
summon Columbus, to whom she sent twenty 
thousand marvedis—seventy dollars, nearly— 
with which to purchase a horse and a proper 
dress in which to appear before her. 

Columbus arrived at Santa Fe juat before the 
surrender of Grenada, and the termination of 
the struggle between the crescent and the cross. 
He was present at the delivery of the keys of 
the city, and the abandonment of the Alham- 
bra to Isabella by the moorish king, Boabdil el 
Chico. After the official rejoicings, the queen 
gave audience to Columbus. As she already 
believed in the practicability of the scheme, 
the only subjects to be discussed were the 
mvans of execution, and the recompense to be 
awarded to Columbus in case of success. A 
committee was appointed to consider the latter 
point. Columbus fixed his conditions as fol- 
lows :— 

He should receive the title of Grand Admiral 
of the ocean. 





He should be Viceroy and Governor-General 
of all islands and mainlands he might discover. 

He should levy a tax for his own benefit upon 
all productions—whether spices, fruits, per- 
fumes, gold, silver, pearls, or diamonds—dis- 
covered in, or exported from the lands under 
his authority. 

And his titles should be transmissible in his 
family, forever, by the laws of primogeniture. 

These conditions being such as would place 
the threadbare solicitor above the noblest house 
in Spain, were treated with derision by the 
committee, and Columbus was regarded as an 
insolent braggart. He would not abate one 
title of his claims, though after eighteen years 
of fruitless effort he now saw all his hopes at 
the point of being dashed to the earth. He 
mounted his mule, and departed for Cordova 
before quitting Spain forever. 

Two friends of the queen now represented the 
departure of Columbus an irreparable loss, and, 
by their supplications and protestations, in- 
duced her once more to consider the vast im- 
portance of the plans he proposed. 

Moved by their persuasions, she declared 
that she accepted the enterprise, not jointly, as 
the wife ofthe King of Spain, but independently 
as Queen of Castile. As the treasury was de- 
pleted by the drains of war, she offered to de- 
fray the expenses with her own jewels. A 
messenger was dispatched for Columbus, who 
was overtaken a few miles from Grenada. He 
at first hesitated to return; but, after reflect- 
ing upon the heroic determination of Isabella, 
who thus took the initiative in a perilous under- 
taking, against the report of the junto, the 
advice of his councillors, and in spite of the 
indifference of the king, he obeyed with alac- 
rity, and returned to Santa Fe. He was re- 
ceived with distinction by the court, and with 
affectionate consideration by the queen. Fer- 
dinand remained a stranger to the expedition. 
He applied his signature to the stipulations, 
but caused it to be distinctly set down that the 
whole affair was undertaken by the Queen of 
Castile at her own risk and peril, thus excluding 
himself forever from lot or parcel in this tran- 
scendent enterprise.”’ 

Such is Mr. Goodrich’s account of this most 
important transaction, drawn from, the best 
authorities. He goes on to give a detailed 
account of his first voyage, and of the brilliant 
triumph which he enjoyed on his return, ‘‘ the 
princely honors he received in his progress to 
Barcelona, whither the court had gone; and 
his reception by the king and queen, in which 
Ferdinand and Isabella rose as he approached, 
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RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS BY FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


raised him as he knelt to kiss their hands, 
and ordered him to be seated in their presence,’’ 
an honor of vast import in that age of the 
world. 

In his narrative of Columbus’s second voy- 
age, which lasted from the 25th of September, 
1493, to the 20th of April, 1496, Mr. Goodrich 
is careful to notice that the queen wrote to 
Columbus during his absence, when his enemies 
were attempting to destroy his character and 
procure his disgrace; and that on his return 
‘*he was summoned to Burgos, thén the resi- 





dence 01 the court, where Isabella, forgetting 
the calumnies of which he had been the object, 
and the accusations his enemi*s had heaped 
upon him, loaded him with favors and kind- 
ness.” 

It was during his absence on the third voy- 
age, commenced May 30th, 1498, that Columbus 
discovered South America; and was superseded 
by Robadilla, with extraordinary marks of in- 
dignity. In the following passages from Mr. 
Goodrich’s work, Isabella again appears as his 
friend and supporter—her nobleness of mind 
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forming a striking contrast with the meanness 
and duplicity of her husband. 

‘We have not space,”’ says Mr. Goodrich, 
‘*to detail the manceuvres and machinations by 
which the mind of Ferdinand was prejudiced 
towards Columbus, and in consequence of 
which, Francesco Bobadilla was sent by him, 
in July, 1500, to investigate the charges brought 
against the admiral. 


Arrogant in his newly acquired honors, Boba- 
208 





dilla took the part of the malcontents (at His- 
paniola, where Columbus then was governor), 
and, placing Columbus in chains, sent him 
back to Spain. He arrived in Spain on the 
20th of November, after the most rapid passage 
yet made across the ocean. The general burst 
of indignation at the shocking spectacle of 
Columbus in fetters compelled Ferdinand to 
disclaim all knowledge of the transaction. Isa- 
bella accomded him a private audience, in which 
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she shed tears at the sufferings and indignities he 
had undergone. The king kept him waiting 
nine months, wasting his time in fruitless ap- 
plivations for redress, and finally appointed 
Nicholas Ovando Governor of Hispaniola in his 
place. 

Columbus had now advanced in years, and 
his sufferings and labors had dimmed his eye- 
sight and bowed his frame; but his mind was 
yet active, and his enthusiasm in the eause 
of discovery irrepressible. He had convinced 
himself, and now sought to convince the queen, 
that to the westward of the regions he had 
visited the land converged, leaving a narrow 
space through which he hoped to pass, and 
proceed to the Indies beyond. This conver- 
gence of the land did in reality exist, but the 
strait of water he expected to find was and is 
a strait of land—The Isthmus of Panama. 
llowever, the queen approved of the plan, and 
gave him four ships, equipped and victualled 
for two years. Columbus had conceived the 
immense idea of passing through the strait, 
and returning by Asia and the Cape of Good 
Hope, thus circumnavigating the globe, and 





proving its spherical form. He departed from 
Cadiz on the 8th of May, 1502. 

On Columbus’s return from this voyage, in 
the autumn of 1504, he heard with dismay of 
the illness, and then of the death of his patron- 
ess Isabella. Sickness now detained him at 
Seville till the spring of 1505, when he arrived, 
exhausted and paralytic, before tue king. Here 
he underwent another courtly denial of redress. 
His royal patroness was no longer alive to 
support his claim. He was without protection 
and without hope. He was compelled to bor- 
row money with which to pay for a shabby 
room at a miserable inn. He lingered for a 
year in poverty and neglect, and died at last 
in Valladolid, on the 20th of May, 1506. The 
revolting ingratitude of Ferdinand thus caused 
the death, in rags, in destitution, and in infir- 
mity, of the greatest man that has ever served 
the cause of progress or labored in the paths of 
science. This catastrophe shows that it was 
Isabella alone who sustained the noble dis- 
coverer in his career, there being apparently 
not another person in Spain who understood 
his character and did justice to his merit.” 





CITY RELATIONS: OR, THE NEWMANS’ SUMMER AT 
CLOVERNOOK, 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘ Dear suz!’’ said Mrs. Deborah Littlefield, 
wiping her hands with a crash towel, and turn- 
ing from the long cooking-table whereon a row 
of flaky pies stood prepared forthe open-mouthed 
glowing oven she had just cleared preparatory 
to the baking. There were also loaves of white 
yeast bread, golden sponge cake, rivers of tart 
pastry prepared for tiny beds of quince or 
gooseberry, dainty custards, and a host of other 
now, of all Mrs. Littlefield’s fore- 
noon’s bakihgs the pies alone awaited their 
transfer to theoven. ‘‘ Dear suz!’’ and atired 
expression came over the plump matron’s per- 
spiring face, as she turned from the sink where 
she had washed her hands and went back to 
busy herself with bearing the pies from table 
to oven, apparently with a feeling of relief that 
her morning’s task was nearly completed. 

‘* Tired, eh, mother?’’ said a loud, hearty 
voice, as bluff-faced farmer Littlefield, in shirt 
sleeves and overalls, set his heavy boots over 
the threshold. ‘‘ Why, anybody ’d think you 
are going to victual a regiment, by the looks 
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of things!” glancing over the cooking-table. 
‘Tt takes a heap of work to get ready for these 
city people. I’m halfa mind you ’d better sent 
Cousin Jane back word that yon’re goin’ to 
take a tower off somewhere yourself this sum- 
mer.’’ And settling down in a low flag-bot- 
tomed chair by the open door where a cool breeze 
fanned his brown sweaty forehead, the farmer 
removed his old straw hat, adding—‘‘ Purty 
hot day, mother {the farmer always addressed 
his wife thus); the sun beats down powerful in 
the clover lot.” 

‘‘Mercy sakes, Jacob! You wouldn’t have 
me do that, when Cousin Jane Newman hasn’t 
ever been to see me since I was married !”’ 
ejaculated Mrs. Littlefield, with a flush on her 
pleasant, motherly face. ‘‘ Besides that, every- 
body knows Deborah Littlefield is always at 
home, never flying here and there, like these 
gay city people. Why, Jacob, just think! I 
hav’n’t seen Jane Newman since twelve year 
ago, the last summer we lived on the old place 
at the*Corners !’’ 

‘* Wall, whose fault was ’t, mother? not 
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your’n, Ill be bound !’’ blunily exclaimed the 
shrewd farmer, with a sly smile. ‘‘As you 
say, you ain’t in the habit of goin’ about much ; 
but ’tain’t so fur from Boston up here into old 
Arostook, but what she could a got here if 
she ’d a wanted to see you so bad as she writes 
for now in this letter that tells you she is com- 
ing to-night.”’ 

‘* Why, Jacob, what ’s come over you? Did 
not Jane write that her poor health and family 
duties had kept her from visitin’ her relations 
as much as she’d a liked to?” 

‘Oh, phew!’’—and the prolonged whistle 
which issued from the farmer’s puckered lips 
told how much of this he credited. ‘** Family 
cares?’’?——and he laughed good-naturedly. 
‘Seems to me this don’t tally with all the 
stories we ’ve heard about her goin’ off to Sara- 
togy, and all the great beaches, flourishing 
away at a great rate. It must take a purty 
well woman to lead that kind of life, mother !’’ 

‘Well, Jacob, I don’t know,’’ replied Mrs. 
Littlefield, putting up the lid of the great brick 
oven. ‘* Maybe she went on Jenny’s account ; 
they say she’s quite a handsome girl, and a 
great belle, and young folks like gayety, you 
know. And then I’ve heard that Gorham is a 
dreadful learned young gentleman, and has 
been off to Europe to finish his education or 
something at some great college or other. I’m 
afraid the young folks ’ll find it rather dull up 
here to Clovernook.”’ 

‘* Wall, they needn’t come, then,’’ practically 
said Mr. Littlefield. ‘* Don’t want to disparage 
any body, much less your relations, mother; 
but seems to me that, so long as Jane Newman 
didn’t trouble herself about you before we got 
to be forehanded, and Jacob Littlefield airned 
enough by his own hands to buy up one of the 
best farms in the county’’—And it was with 
pardonable pride that the farmer glanced from 
the kitchen-door out upon broad clover lots, 
corn-fields, and fertile meadows. ‘‘So long as 
they let you alone then, they might a forgot you 
a little longer. To my ‘mind, it allers was a 
little queer; but I’ve found out in all these 
sixty year I’ve lived, that it’s human natur’ 
the world over—that prosperity allers brings a 
body plenty of friends, and when a body gets 
up in the-world, they ’ll be purty sure to find 
enough to inquire, dreadful purlite after their 
health, and come and visit ’em thick as the 
bumble-bees swarmin’ round the clover heads 
out yonder. Hey, Dolly, what do you think of 
it all? Mother feels bad enough to ery, as I 
live!’ facetiously asked the farmer, turning to 
a blooming,- dimpled girl of seventeen, with 





cheeks as pink as the June roses in the bouquet 
she held as she entered the kitchen to fill a vase 
with water, ‘‘’bout all these fine city folks that 
mother’s looking for by sundown?’’ 

‘* Jacob Littlefield, have done with yd@r non- 
sense !’’? said the matron, with a pretended 
frown on a face which, somehow, could not be 
forced from its habit of smiling. ‘‘ Your father 
has come in from the field to rest a spell, Dolly, 
and you know the old saying about ‘ mischief’ 
and ‘idle hands,’ I suppose ?” she added, turn- 
ing to her daughter. 

‘“‘Why, papa, you ought to be ashamed !”’ 
pouted Dolly, pursing up her tempting cherry 
lips. ‘* What’s he been saying, mother ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I was only telling your mother abovt 
the selfishness of the human family in general, 
and of some folks in partickeler!’’ Said the far- 
mer, smiling; ‘‘and then sort o’ wondering 
whether our fine city relations wouldn’t, may- 
hap, come under this head, hey, daughter ?’’ 

‘*Oh, papa, that’s just like you to talk so; 
but I know you don’t mean it all the time !”’ 
eagerly said Dolly. ‘‘If you could hear the 
letter Cousin Jenny wrote me, the dearest letter ! 
about how much enjoyment she anticipated in 
her visit to Clovernook this summer—oh, | 
know I shell like her very much !”’ 

‘* And as for this young city sprig, Gorham 
I believe his name is, I suppose he ’ll cut out 
somebody I know of right away ?’’ said the far- 
mer slyly ; at which mention of ‘‘ somebody,” 
Dolly ouly blushed and pouted the more. ‘ But 
there! I’ll give in, mother feels bad enough ; 
s’pose I’m a suspicious old heathen, after all. 
Don’t fret, mother. Nobody ’ll give these city 
folks a warmer welcome than Jacob Littlefield. 
Come, Dolly, fix a pitcher o’ sweetened water 
for the men, and I ’ll go back to the field! It’s 
purty hot work hoein’ on the south cant o’ the 
hiil this forenoon.”’ 

Dolly obeyed; and, as the farmer left the 
kitchen, Mrs. Littlefield, clearing her cooking- 
table, said :— 

‘It’s your father’s way, Dolly#to talk so; 
he don’t mean the half he says, and it’s true 
enough that nobody gives a freer welcome to 
company than Jacob Littlefield. For my part, 
if I believed Cousin Jane Newman was a selfish 
woman, I shouldn’t want to see her here ; but 
if she’s anything as she used to be before she 
was married to John Newman, and he riz from 
a clerk to a rich city merchant, I don’t value 
workjn’ harder than I’ve done to-day all the 
time she stays here, for the sake of seeing her 
at Clovernook.’’ 

‘‘There, mother, that puts me in mind how 
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nicely I found out father!’ exclaimed Dolly, 
with a smile. ‘‘He’s so good and sly, and 
meant it for a surprise, I suppose. Melinda 
Pike called to me from the road this morning, 
as I sat at the chamber window arranging the 
flowers for the vases. ‘ Wall, Miss Dolly,’ says 
she, in her drawling voice, ‘guess ye’re goin’ 
to hev a lot of city folks to stop at the farm a 
spell—relations be they?’ ‘Why, how did you 
know anything about it, Melinda?’ I asked. 
‘Lor, wa’n’t Cap’n Littlefield over to our ’us to 
see if I couldn’t come over to help your mother 
aspell? Jest tell her I’m ina desprit hurry 
now, goin’ down to the village; but I’ll be 
over airly in the mornin’, sure. Expectin’ ’em 
to-night, the cap’n said.’ Now, mother, isn’t 
that just like papa ?—for of course we shall need 
somebody to help with the work.”’ 

** Yes, Dolly, your father is very kind,’’ said 
Mrs. Littlefield, bustling about to lay the din- 
ner-table with renewed activity at the thought 
of the willing, helpful, strong-armed Melinda, 
whose stout frame could bear the burden of the 
work which would come with the contemplated 
addition to the family at Clovernook. ‘‘ Melinda 
has been with me so much at odd times that 
she knows my ways, and suits me better’n 
any help your father ever hired. But blow the 
horn, daughter; dinner’ll be on the table by 
the time they get in from the field.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue afternoon sunset shadows falling softly 
athwart the two tall poplars in front of the 
substantial farm-house at Clovernook brought 
the expected party. Jacob Littlefleld’s great 
double wagon, driven by his hired man, Seth 
Warner, had been sent to the railway station, 
four miles distant, to meet the afternoon city 
train; and at sunset, when long shadows fell 
across the highway from the pine forest on 
the distant, hill ; when the goiden buttercups 
in the fields’ had closed their yellow eyes and 
the clover heads drooped heavily; when the 
farm-house doors were standing ajar, with the 
soft June breezes sweeping through the best 
parlor, where Dolly’s pictures hung on the 
wall and Dolly’s piano stood open, through 
the spare chamber, stirring the white bed 
counterpanes and window-curtains, and rifling 
sweet odors from the crowded vases on the 
high mantels, then down in the sitting-room to 
lift the corners of the damask cover on the long 
tea-table set out with substantial luxuries— 
golden tea-cakes, transparent jellies, slices of 





spongy yeast bread, rich yellow cheese, and 
balls of butter which in the moulding might 
have been likened to the golden fruit of the 
Hesperides, only that thrifty, homespun Mrs. 
Littlefield, I fear me, was not posted in the 
classic fables of ancient mythology ; when, as 
I was saying, the sunset had come, the hired 
man, Seth Warner, brought up to the farm- 
house door the stout double wagon, well laden 
with Mrs. Jane Newman, her son Gorham, 
and daughter Jenny, accompanied by various 
trunks; and the city relations were received 
with the warm, hospitable, country welcome. 

In the twilight greetings, or in the flickering 
light of the tall candles, as, after the visitors had 
divested themselves of travelling gear (Jenny 
and her mother of linen wraps, and Gorham of 
aloose duster, from which his slight, waspish 
form emerging gracefully reminded one of a 
slender fly escaping from an ample spider’s 
web), they seated themselves at a supper to 
which I am forced to confess they did more 
than ‘‘fashionable’’ justice—Mrs. Deborah 
Littlefield was too engaged, ‘‘on hospitable 
thoughts intent,’ to notice the change which 
lapse of years had wrought in her city cousin ; 
but next morning, when the lady came down 
to a late breakfast, in a gay wrapper whose 
warming tints failed to impart a rosy hue to 
the sallow, faded complexion, then, despite the 
helping, artistic aid of dentists and coiffures, 
the keen eye of the fresh, blooming country 
matron, who had been hours astir in the in- 
vigorating country air, failed not to observe that 
time, and perhaps most, her city life of late 
hours and fashionable dissipation, aided by a 
fretful disposition, had done much to make her 
Cousin Jane at forty a nervous, querulous, 
faded woman. 

“You don’t look any too strong, Cousin 
Jane,’’ said Mrs. Littlefield, sitting down to 
shell a bucket of early peas at the sitting-room 
window, while Dolly entertained her cousins in 
the parlor, and Miranda Pike, freckled, red- 
headed, but honest-héarted ‘‘ Mirandy,’’ cleared 
up the kitchen or anon busied herself in the 
dairy ; ‘‘ haven't gotas much color in yourcheeks 
as when you was a girl here in the country.”’ 

**O dear, no! I was a regular little rustic 
then. I never expect to be well or strong 
again,’’ said the lady, querulously. 

‘‘But there! a good many years have gone 
by since that time,’’ said Deborah Litttlefield, 
soothingly, ‘‘and we mustn’t expect Time not 
to lay his finger on us. Let me see—twenty- 
two years, isn’t it, now, since you was married ? 
for your Gorham is nearly twenty-one, you say, 
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and Jenny seventeen, just my Dolly’s age. It 
seems but a short time to look back to, though, 
since you first went down to Boston to work at 
the milliner’s trade, Jane.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ said the lady, toying nerv- 
ously with her wrapper tassels, a little flush 
mounting to her cheek at this allusion to earlier 
days, when she had occupied an humbler posi- 
tion than now in the social scale; but luckily 
none of her fashionable friends were there to 
hear, and she recovered her equanimity. ‘‘ Yes, 
indeed, a great many years; but la! don’t 
speak of those days now, it makes me nervous. 
But you really think I don’t look strong, Cou- 
sin Deborah?’ she asked, returning to her 
complaints with the air of one at home on that 
theme. 

‘*Oh, I suppose it ’s accounted for by the way 
you live,’’ replied Mrs. Littlefield. ‘‘One can’t 
get fresh country air there in a crowded city, 
nor our plain country fare, neither; there’s 
nothing like that to keep us strong and healthy, 
I think, Jane. But you stop up here at Clo- 
vernook this summer, and [’ll warrant your 
husband ’ll hardly know you when he comes 
after you.”’ 

‘Dear me! I don’t know about that, Debo- 
rah!’’ she replied, in a sorrowful tone. ‘I 
often tell Mr. Newman I never shall be well 
again. Oh, you don’t know what I’ve suffered 
for ten years past, Cousin Deborah.” 

“Indeed! You used> to be a healthy girl, 
Jane. What was the beginning of it??? sym- 
pathizingly inquired her kind listener. 

‘* Well, it was about the time Mr. Newman 
purchased our house on Tremont Street. I 
think I might have taken cold in the first 
place. It was in winter when we went into it, 
and the furnace didn’t work well, and we had 
to put grates in the parlors. I got sick and 
low-spirited, and for a year or two was con- 
stantly under Doctor Beaman’s hands. Why, 
I was forced to send Gorham and Jenny away 
to school; I couldn’t endure the noise of a 
child in the house.’’ 

The hypochondriac quite forgot to date her 
fancied ailments from the period when her 
husband, acquiring sudden wealth by some 
fortunate shipments of the firm into which he 
had lately been admitted partner, thus licensed 
his naturally querulous wife’s desire for the 
gratification of all her morbid fancies. 

‘*It was about that time you went to Sara- 
toga, wasn’t it, Cousin Jane?’’ queried Mrs. 
Littlefield, who from time to time had heard 
of the movements of her fashionable invalid 
cousin. 





“Yes. Doctor Beaman said my system 
wanted tone. I drank the Congress waters, and 
brought home I don’t know how many dozen 
bottles. They were of incalculable benefit for 
a time; then somehow they seemed to lose 
efficacy. I suppose the disease had taken a 
new form. The doctor told Mr. Newman it was 
frequently the case with a person of my organ- 
ization. I suffered everything with the dys- 
pepsia afterwards.”’ 

“Did you ever try chamomile tea, Jane? 
That ’s excellent for a weak stomach ; and clear 
drink of dandelion and yellow-dock. I'll brew 
you some while you’re here; it’s better’n all 
the bitters and patent medicines in the world.’’ 

‘*Oh, Doctor Beaman ordered pepsin for the 
dyspepsia, and porter to strengthen me. He 
said the stomach had lost action, tone. And 
then I often took a Rochelle powder, or drank 
soda-water with my food.’’ 

‘And so you got rid of the dyspepsy? I 
don’t know anything about that, Cousin Jane, 
from experience ; but it must be terrible never 
to enjoy a meal of victuals, and have every- 
thing one eats feel. like lead in your stomach, 
as I’ve heard say it does.’’ 

“*O yes, it’s a frightful complaint! No one 
knows who hasn’t experienced it,’’ sighed the 
lady, with the air of a martyr. 

‘**It reminds me of what poor old Aunt Han- 
nah used to say—you remember, Jane ?’’ said 
Mrs. Littlefield. ‘She often said, in her queer 
way, ‘ We ask the Lord fer our daily bread, and 
then forgit to thank him for the good appetite 
we eat it with?’ There’s truth in that, Cousin 
Jane.” 

** Yes, I suppose so,” faintly answered the 
lady. ‘‘ But, as I was relating’’—returning to 
the catalogue of her fancied ills with renewed 
energy—‘‘the dyspepsia left me, and then I 
was attacked with the most violent neuralgia 
in my head. I cannot describe to you my 
sufferings. For nights and nights I never slept 
unless under the influence of morphine, pow- 
ders, or some kind of narcotic. O dear, I can’t 
tell you!’? And Mrs. Newman’s eyes closed 
weariedly as she leaned her head, ornamented 
with its glossy false braid, against the stuffed 
and tidied rocking-chair kind Deborah Little- 
field had drawn up near the cool open window, 
where the scent of clover and woodbine came 
in on the air. 

‘‘Now, about them sleeping-potions, Jane,’’ 
said the cheery-voiced matron, dropping a hand- 
ful of shelled peas into the bright tin pan at 
her side, ‘‘ in my opinion, they’re hurtful to the 
nerves, and I should be pretty careful about tak- 
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ing ’em, no matter if the fust doctor in the coun- 
try ordered ’em. Nothing so good for a nervous 
headache as valerian tea; it’s soothing to the 
nerves; or poppy-leaves, they ’re excellent! 
and a bag of hops under your pillow is the best 
thing in the world to quiet anybody off to sleep. 
I’ll put you up some nice fresh hops to take 
home with you, Jane; better’n them that’s 
laid for years, and lost all their strength in the 
‘pothecary’s. This neuralgy, it’s nothin’ more 
nor less than what folks used to call the rheu- 
matiz, old Doctor Bolus says ; but now they ’ve 
got a new-fashioned name for it, as they have 
for most everything now-a-days. How long did 
it last, Jane ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I suffered all one winter with it; and 
then in the spring my complaint took another 
form, and went to my chest and lungs. I think 
if | hadn’t taken a tour to the Lakes that sum- 
mer with a party of friends, that I should have 
gone into a decline; that’s what saved me, 
Doctor Beaman said.’’ 

‘* Maybe the east winds didn’t agree with you 
there in Boston; they’re trying to some, and 
many can’t live near the sea,’’ said the matron, 
taking the last handful of unshelled peas from 
her apron. ‘* What did you do for your lungs? 
Hoarséness, 1 s’pose? You ought to have taken 
horehonnd tea every night—steeped it with a 
little taoroughwort ; that’s the best thing for 
a cold or cough.” 

‘‘Oh, Doctor Beaman ordered old Bourbon 
whiskey, and then I always ate oyster broth 
or something nourishing. But he said I needed 
a change, and the journey to the Lakes, I am con- 
fident, saved me. The excitement and change 
of air was what I needed. And we stopped a 
week at the Clifton House at the Falls, and saw 
a great deal of life and gayety, and the first 
people.” 

‘* But I wonder how you stood it all, so sick?” 
innocently asked unsophisticated Deborah Lit- 
tlefield. ‘I’ve heard say it’s enough to wear 
down a strong woman, to dress for dinners and 
parties as they do at such fashionable places.” 

‘Oh, it did me good—the chunge, you see! 
I convalesced rapidly. As Doctor Beaman told 
my husband when he called to settle with him, 
‘some natures crave and need the stimulus of 
excitement.’ And from that time I saw my 
mistake; I had secluded myself too much. 
And so when Gorham returned from Europe, 
where he had spent a year—you know he was 
too delicate and weakly to go through college ; 
when he came back, and Jenny left boarding- 
school, I opened the house to society. Jenny 
‘came out’ quite a belle, you see, Deborah ; 





I’ve been a great deal better since then ; that’s 
over a year ago. But, as I often tell Mr. New- 
man, I never shall be a well woman’’—and she 
fanned herself with an air of martyr-like resig- 
nation. ‘‘ But I don’t see how you can live 
here the year round, Deborah, in the country. 
It must be dull in winter. I should have the 
blues all the time,’’ she added, a moment after- 
ward. 

‘*Oh, a farmer’s wife couldn’t be happy any- 
where else besides on her farm—at least J 
couldn’t,’’ said Mrs. Littlefield, cheerily. ‘* You 
and I used to be different about these things 
when we were young girls, Jane. If we hadn’t 
been, most likely I never should have married 
Jacob, and you wouldn’t have gone off down to 
Boston, and got into that shop, and met your 
husband, and so settled down. But we’ve 
neither of us reason to complain; Jacob has 
got to be forehanded now, and, if I say it, that 
oughtn’t to say it, owns one of the best farms 
in the county, set up our George when he got 
married, two years ago, with a neat little place, 
down to the Plains, and if Dolly should ever 
leave us, she’li have a fitting out that none of 
us’ll be ashamed of; and, if all stories are 
true, your husband, Jane, has been lucky 
enough in his trading speculations to be called 
a rich man down there in Boston. But there, 
Cousin Jane’’—gathering up her peas—‘‘ I’ve 
talked you tired, I guess. Ill send you ina 
glass of my last year’s currant wine, and then 
you ’d better lay down on the lounge and rest 
a spell before dinner. Mirandy!”’ 

This last expletive, addressed, not to her 
guest, but to the “‘ hired help,’’ who had dis- 
appeared from the kitchen, which Mrs. Little- 
field entered, brought a response from the cellar 
dairy, where ‘‘ Mirandy”’ was engaged in skim- 
ming milk. ‘‘ Yaas, Miss Littlefield. Time to 
put them peas on, ain’t it?” 


CHAPTER III. 


White this conversation between their re- 
spective mothers was going on in the sitting- 
room, the two girls sat in the parlor: Dolly, 
fresh and rosy in her neat morning dress of 
blue gingham, and Jenny Newman, certainly 
very stylish-looking with her dark braids 
coiled round her small ears, from which hung 
diamond pendants, her elegant wrapper of rose 
pink cashmere, with white silk facings over a 
tucked and embroidered jupe, and with dainty 
French slippers, which elaborate negligée, how- 
ever suitable it might have been to a hotel 
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parlor, or the fine drawing-room of her father’s 
stone front on Tremont Street, savored certainly 
of bad taste there in plain, out of the way, 
country Clovernook. 

But the dashing Jenny had quite determined 
to impress her little rustic cousin; which she 
proceeded to do in her own assured style, 
lounging in the rocking-chair, or idly turning 
over the leaves of the small stock of well-se- 
lected, though perhaps neither fashionable or 
operatic sheet music in the port-folio lying on 
Dolly’s old-fashioned English piano ; while Dol- 
ly, who had always been educated to consider 
idleness a sin, busied herself with sewing on a 
fine Sunday shirt for her father. 

Young Mr. Gorham Frederick Newman, mean- 
time, in his brilliant dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, sat by the window, lounging in another 
rocking-chair, his feet resting on a stool Dolly’s 
fingers had wrought in worsteds during the long 
bright days of leisure at the farm-house—-his 
fingers supporting the ornamental bowl of a 
twisted and carved German pipe, whose stem 
was inserted between his faintly shaded lips, 
whereon an incipient moustache was struggling 
into growth. ‘* Not that I really smoke, Cousin 
Dollie-aw, for the deuced tobacco has a trick of 
making a fellah cough-aw ; but you see, when 
I was in Germany all the fellahs had the meer- 
schaums, and I value it for its old associations- 
aw!’’? At which ‘‘ Cousin Dollie-aw,’’ greatly 
impressed by the fastidious city gentleman’s 
refined taste, shyly ventured to glance from her 
sewing with a timid ‘“‘yes’”’ to her imposing 
cousin’s remark. 

But to return to Jenny, with whom, though 
at first somewhat abashed before her grand talk 
of city life and splendid ball and concert, the 
tide of girlish sympathy soon found its true 
level, and Dolly found herself becoming quite 
at home. After Mr. Gorham Frederick had ex- 
hausted the topic of his German pipe, finished 
his queries concerning ‘‘that queer affair of 
dates and wrought letters in the black frame- 
aw,’’ and ‘‘that lachrymose female in the an- 
tiquated gown in the gilt frame over the man- 
tle-aw,’’ at which Dolly flushed up a little, and 
curtly said: ‘*That is my mother’s sampler, 
worked when she was a school girl, and the 
other is a mourning piece for father’s brother, 
Richard, who was lost at sea.”’ After this little 
episode, and the young gentleman had suddenly 
become absorbed in watching the struggles of 
‘an immense black insect-aw, striving to ex- 
tricate itself from the imprisoning meshes of a 
spider’s web in the woodbine outside the win- 








dow,’’ then betaking himself to the pages of a 
copy of Childe Harold he picked up from Dolly’s 
books on the table; after this had passed, the 
two girls fell into a continuous tide of chat 
wherein Miss Jenny showed herself the very 
Lady Bountiful of superlatives and extravagant 
hyperboles. 

‘* You see, Cousin Dora, I christen you that, 
for it’s far sweeter and more romantic than 
Dollie, I think,’’ she rattled on, after a half 
hour’s expatiation on the gayeties and delights 
of city life, during which she had confided to 
her listener the story of her numerous conquests 
the preceding winter. ‘‘It’s decidedly funny 
how ma and we came to be up here at Clover- 
nook now instead of Nahant, where everybody 
was going. But ma set her foot down; and 
when one day the Farrars and Wentworths 
called and urged us to make up their party, 
ma said—‘Oh no, indeed! she couldn’t think 
of it! She was bored to death with the seaside ; 
she must go to Clovernook and see her cousin, 
Mrs. Littlefield, this summer, and it was so 


’ she said—‘the most elegant 


splendid up there, 
country residence, and your father was one of 
the wealthiest agriculturists in the State!’ Oh, 
you ’d ought to have heard her set it out !’’ 
laughed Jenny. ‘‘Ma holds her head high 
enough above some of the parvenus. Such 
people as will push into the first circles, Cousin 
Dora.’’ And the silly, haughty little beauty 
pursed up her lips quite as if ‘‘the blood of all 
the Cwsars’’ ran in her slender veins. 

Dolly laughed ; aquiet, humorous little laugh, 
just as her father, Jacob Littlefield, would, if 
somebody, fashioned out of the same dust as 
himself, had undertaken to convince him that 
nature herself created these shallow, artificial 
walls which it has been the aim of society, 
since the days when our common forefathers 
and foremothers all came over together in the 
plain old Mayflower, to construct for the divid- 
ing and partitioning off of the great brotherhood 
of man—and shrewdly observed: ‘Oh, well, 
I don’t know as you or I ought to blame them, 
Jenny! ‘Excelsior’ is an excellent motto, I 
think ; and if I were there, I should push with 
the hardest of them!’’ Then she asked: ‘‘ And 
how do you think our Clovernook looks by day- 
light? Does it fulfil your mother’s praises. to 
your friends in Boston ?’’ 

“Oh, I think it’s charming here,” said 
Jenny, with a pretty, patronizing air. ‘‘So 
cool, so retired, so romantic! I wish Nell Far- 
rar or Kate Wentworth could have eome up 
here for a day ortwo. Nell’s crazy on fields, 
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and woods, and, rivulets—always gets ‘ New- 
mown-hay’ for perfumery.”’ 

‘*We’ll have plenty of that by and by, in 
haying time,’’ laughed Dolly. 

‘‘O yes—you mean the real,” said Jenny. 
‘‘And we can rake, and do everything that’s 
rural; I brought my hat on purpose. 1 suppose 
you always rake hay, don’t you, Dora?’’ 

‘*Not always; that’s the business of the 
hired men,’’ replied Dolly, withasmile. ‘‘ But 
we can do anything you please this summer. 
I rather fancy you wouldn’t do much in those 
slippers in the hay-field, Jenny, or that dress, 
either.’’ 

“Oh, I’ve the neatest brown gingham—quite 
primitive, I assure you, Dora. My dressmaker 
got her best fit on that, I believe, and quite 
spoiled the loveliest grenadine. We’ll go up 
stairs by and by, and I’ll show you my things. 
You 
should see the’ most elegant ball-dress Kate 
Wentworth had made up for the hop at Na- 
hant—the loveliest shade of blue tissue, with 


Papa’s very liberal in my pin-money. 


seven flounces, and trimmed so sweetly with 
ruches and satin ribbons. Kate’s engaged, did 
I tell you? to Russel Emmerson. 
did! Waltzes and poiks divinely, and wears 
such a magnificent moustache! All the girls 


He ’s splen- 


are dying about it !’’ 

‘* What ?’—the moustache ?”’ demurely asked 
Dolly. ‘‘ Why don’t he shave it off? I shouldn’t 
think he ’d want to be guilty of homicide.”’ 

‘*Oh, you little goose! They envy Kate, 
don’t you see? His father is ever so wealthy, 
lives on Beacon Street, and Mrs. Emmerson 
never goes down to Hovey’s but the carriage is 
ordered for her.’’ 

‘* And he, Russel Emmerson, is he smart and 
worthy ?’’ queried the common-sense little Yan- 
kee girl. And in that question sturdy Jacob 
Littlefield spoke out as much as though he had 
been there and uttered the words. 

‘**Smart?’ I guess you'd think so if you 
met him on Washington Street or saw him at 
the Music Hall,” replied Jenny, putting a wide 
interpretation on the practical Dolly’s words. 
‘** Worthy?’ Why, of course—what do you 
They ’re among the first people in 
Boston. I was introduced to his sister, Estelle, 
at one of Thalberg’s matinées at Chickering’s 
rooms. Such elegant sables as she wore! I 
heard her father imported them for her at the 
cost of two thousand. But, Cousin Dora, speak- 
ing 0 music, I wonder you don’t sing opera’’— 
*** Sweet 


suppose ? 


taking up a song from the piano. 
Home ;’ that’s pretty, of course, but as old as 
the hills. I’ll send you some perfect gems when 








I get home. Ellis Huntington—he ’s a particu- 
lar friend of mine, you see,’’ she whispered, 
confidentially—‘‘ brings me lots of the latest 
music.”’ 

‘* Father says he never gets tired of hearing 
‘Sweet Home,’”’ said Dolly, good-humoredly ; 
‘‘and as for Ned Rollins, he always—’’ but, 
with a charming blush of embarrassment, she 
suddenly ceased. Ah, Dolly was betraying a 
secret. 

Jenny caught at her words with eager delight. 
Oh, I’ve got you now,’’ she said, with a 
woman’s appreciation of what this secret might 
be. ‘Do tell me if yon ’re engaged, Dora, and 
who is he? and is he handsome? I’m dying 
to know, actually! When I was at school, all 
the girls made a confidante of me, and ever so 
many of them were engaged. Did he give you 
that pretty ring?’ And she grasped the little 
dimpled hand, which Dolly snatched laughingly 
away, and covered, blushingly, with hersewing. 

Had our little Dolly glanced up from beneath 
those long lashes, she would have noted the 
assured, connoissuer stare with which the young 
exquisite was regarding her from his volume of 
**Childe Harold” at the window. 

***Pon me honnaw, Jenny,” he drawled, 
patronizingly, fixing his eyes on the girl’s scar- 
let face, ‘‘our Cousin Dora is the decided per- 
sonification of the character ‘Charming Sim- 
plicity’ you had at one of those tableaur last 
wintaw.”’ 

But, of a sudden, a little flash darted through 
the now lifted lids, and with a shrewd mixture 
of good-humor and sarcasm, the country maiden 
conquered her momentary tell-tale embarrass- 
ment, and replied, promptly: ‘‘And perhaps 
Mr. Gorham Newman might sit all his life for 
the personification of the gentleman Jenny has 
just been telling about, whose growth of mous- 
tache caused all the young ladies of his ac- 
quaintance to ‘die with envy!’”’ And then, 
with this open ‘‘hit’’ at the scanty hirsute 
appendage which the young gentleman daily en- 
deavored to coax into luxuriance, she snatched 
up her work and ran laughingly from the room. 

‘That was too bad-aw, Cousin Dora,” pro- 
tested the youth, when he sufficiently recovered 
his equanimity to encounter the mischievous 
girl again. ‘‘It is not lady-like to wound a 
gentleman’s feelings and ridicule—”’ 

‘*His best moustache !’’ interrupted Dolly. 
‘Well, I repent, and take it all back, and 
acknowledge that I did treat you rather shab- 
she added, with a frank smile of good- 


” 


bily, 
humor. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Wet., days and weeks went by there, at 
quiet, leafy, pleasant Clovernook. Mrs. New- 
man gradually grew to talk less of her ailments, 
and her appetite daily did ample justice to the 
generous fare which Miranda Pike concocted in 
the kitchen under the direction of free-handed, 
hospitable Mrs. Littlefield ; while the girls went 
on long excursions in the surrounding forests 
cr romped in the great roomy barn (whoever 
saw a city girl who didn’t turn romp in the 
country?) much to thedimpled, cheerful Dolly’s 
pleasure, and the delight of the high-spirited 
Jenny, who protested she found everything 


fo? 


”? charming! 


** snlendid, 

And our young gentleman, Mr. Gorham Fred- 
erick, in dressing-gown and slippers, somehow 
began to find himself venturing beyond the 
limits of the parlor and the companionship of 
his German pipe, and the copy of Childe Har- 
old; and on a few occasions, at the hearty in- 
vitation of the farmer, found himself visiting 
the barn-yard filled with sleek-looking stock, 
or the broad-fields green in corn or golden with 
billows of ripening grain; and sometimes he 
might have been seen, as vocalists say, reclining 
very indolently under the orchard tree, his 
broad-rimmed Panama on the grass beside him, 
while he sketched bits of landscape openings 
among the trees; or, again, on some cloudy 
morning, with the patent fishing apparatus he 
had brought up from the city, and clad in a 
fanciful rustic suit he had ordered at his tailor’s 
before ‘‘ going into the country-aw,’’ he wan- 
dered away to the sparkling trout streams in the 
surrounding forests. 

‘* Better dig for angle worms, young sir. Our 
Granite State shiners are kind o’ shy of that 
new-fangled city bait !’’ said farmer Littlefield 
one day, as the young gentleman came forth to 
recreate himself by the piscatory art wherein 
good old Isaak Walton so much delighted. 
“To my mind, a few squirming, wriggling 
worms, dug out of that black airth there, ’d 
fetch you a bigger string of fish than all the 
bait in your shiny tin box.’ 

But the city exquisite looked for a minute at 
the black, damp soil, then at his own delicate 
hands shaded by the deep velvet cuffs of his 
stylish blouse, and though, as Mr. Littlefield 
said, ‘‘ plenty o’ grub worms could be had for 
the digging,’’ a faint expression of disgust 
settled on his features, and he turned away, 
with his patent hook and line and painted flies, 
for his day’s angling. 

‘*Darned if 1’d a dug bait for him if he’d 
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never ’d got a bite,”’ said the hired man, Seth 
Warner, a tow-headed, broad-shouldered youth, 
just turned twenty-one, who, besides possess- 
ing the reputation of ‘‘ doing the stoutest day’s 
work of any iman in town in haying or planting 
time,’’ was said also to be ‘‘sparking J/iss Lit- 
tlefield’s help, Mirandy Pike.’’ ‘‘ Darned if 
I’d a done it,’’ he said to ‘‘ Mirandy”’ herself, 
standing in the great barn door, ‘‘for that 
spindle-shanked city feller, with hands as soft 
as a baby’s, and the pin-feathers on his upper 
lip. Gosh ninety, Mirandy! you ought ter 
seen him when I driv ’em over from the depot 
that fust day they come here. There he stood 
behind the pile of trunks, looking like a wisp 
of straw a wind might blow away. And, by 
jiminy! I’ll bet twenty bushels of potaters 
next hoein’ that if he’d a tried to lifted one of 
’em into the wagon, I should a heered every 
bone in the spine of his back snap off like a 
bunch of Fourth of July crackers. So I jest 
told him I’d take keer of the baggage, and 
slung the trunks into the wagon, ana helped in 
the ladies, and the way the span of old grays 
put us over the ground back to the farm wa’n’t 
slow. I expect this young feller thought I was 
goin’ to upset ’em on a pile of rocks or some- 
thin’. He looked dredful sort of skeert like, 
and asked ‘if the colts were thoroughly brok- 
en.’ ‘Lord bless you!’ sez I, kind of snickerin’, 
‘they ain’t colts; they ’re ten year old this last 
Broke ? 
Miss Dolly drives ’em 


May, comin’ ’leven. Guess they be, 
and gentle as kittens. 
two in hand whenever she wants to go to the 
village.’ That seemed to kind of pacify him; but 
I tell you, Mirandy, I believe he was jest as 
afeared of the old grays as if they ’d been pos- 
sessed, for he didn’t seem easy till we’d got up 
to the farm. To tell the truth, they did show 
their mettle, but then J’d grained ’em wp 
purty high that morning, because I knew Miss 
Dolly ’d kind of liked to show off a little, and 
she sets her life by the horses. Won’t she 
manage that little sorrel nag Ned Rollins owns, 
bimeby ? Creation! jest put this city nimshy, 
with his flowered mornin’-gown and slippers, 
‘long side of Ned! There’s a smart, manly 
feller, Mirandy; a man worth having, and I 
reckon Miss Dolly thinks so. Now, Ned’ll go 
out and take his turn at swinging a scythe with 
the smartest farmer in town, and then be as 
great a gentleman as the parson or the school- 
master in the parlor. And then what a genus he 
is! Jest see that new-fangled plough he ’s been 
and invented, that’s goin’ to beat all the old 
ones ; they say he’s goin’ to get a patent out for 
it. Say, Mirandy, don’t you s’pose he and 
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Dolly’s goin’ to make a match of it, bime- 
‘* Mirandy’’ blushed and bridled as Seth took 
a step nearer her side when he asked this ques- 


by 


tion, his own face looking rather ‘‘sheepish,’’ 
meantime. 

‘* Mebbe and mebbe not,”’ she replied, tossing 
her head and moving from her bashful lover; 
**a body can’t tell, these days, whether fellers 
mean anything or not’’—and, with this broad 
hit at the dilatory Seth, whom all her various 
feminine manceuvres had failed on previous 
occasions to bring to a declaration, she added: 
‘* Wall, I can’t be loiterin’ here all day, and 
Miss Littlefield waitin’ for the eggs for cus- 
tards ;’’ then gathered up her filled apron, leav- 
ing poor Seth to ponder at his leisure her trite 
remark. 

‘*Gosh ninety!’ exclaimed Seth, an hour 
after, to Mr. Littlefield, as Jenny came romping 
a@foss the meadow with hands full of wild 
flowers. ‘* How them city gals do caper round 
when they git out ona farm! Only yisterday 
I see her over in the hill pastur, chasin’ the 
calves. 
spear of grass nor a live dumb critter afore. 


Anybody’d think she never see a 


But that’s the way with all on ’em; last sum- 
mer, when I lived up to Franconia on ’Squire 
Corliss’ farm, there was lots of city folks there, 
some on ’em bound for the mountains, and 
some on ’em boardin’ there; and such rigs as 
they did 
screechin’ and gigglin’ like Bedlam let loose! 


run! Ridin’ round in hay-carts, 
The ’squire used to laugh, and said he could 
tell a city gall soon as he put his eyes on ’em; 
they took to rompin’ as naturally as bees to 
clover heads.”’ 

**Jenny does seem to enjoy the old farm,”’ 
“The 


But come, 


replied Mr. Littlefield, with a smile. 
two girls get along nicely together. 
Seth, ain’t you invited to the picnic that’s 
coming off over in the pines to-morrow? I 
thought I saw you and Mirandy making the 
bargain to go together; or mabbe you were 


; 


making another kind of bargain,” smiled the 
farmer. 

Seth hung his head with a bashful air. 
**Don’t think much of these ’ere picnickers, 
Mr. Littlefield; they ’ll do for these city folks, 
to go off in the woods, and eat a lot of cakes, 
and p'es, and things, but I’d rather lay out a 
good day’s mowing in the meadow yonder.” 

** Well, well,’’ said the farmer, good-natured- 
ly, ‘‘the young folks think they can enjoy it; 
so get out the great hay-rack into the barn 
floor; Ned and Gorham have gone after a load 
of evergreens, and the girls are comin’ out 
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after dinner to trim it. The old cart looks sort 
? 


of purty, rigged out with oak leaves and green.’ 
(Conclusion next month.) 
sibling piliscsheaactsads 
PEBBLE WORK. 
BY MRS. E. 8. CUSTARD, 

Tus is a simple, cheap, yet very beautiful 
art, frequently attempted, but with such coarse 
materials, and in such a rough manner, that it 
has found no favor with persons of refined taste. 
But with the right materials and tasteful ar- 
rangements it is worthy of a place in any draw- 
ing-room, 

Manufacture from common pasteboard such 
articles as may be desired, boxes, baskets, 
card-racks, etc., taking care to have no more 
joins in the articles, no more pieces than are 
absolutely necessary to form them perfectly. 
When cut and sewed neatly together, line the 
inside with velvet or silk or satin of any color 
desired, the wrong side when pieced being 
turned next the pasteboard. Then cover the 
sewed places in the pasteboard with giit or sil- 
ver paper put on smoothly with Spalding’s pre- 
pared glue. And it would be well with this 
glue to confine the linings of the articles in the 
places where they are joined. 

Select the smallest, most beautiful pebbles 
which can be found—all white, if desired, or va- 
rious colors mingled, according to taste. Spread 
a coat of the glue upon one side of your paste- 
board and put on the pebbles, letting the article 
stay in a position which will keep them level 
until perfectly dried on. They can be arranged 
in diamond forms, or circles, or stars, or in any 
other manner according to taste, and then filled 
in promiscuously. Remember to keep the ar- 
ticle in a level position till one side is perfectly 
dry, or the pebbles will not adhere. Ifa light 
weight can be placed on them, it will be better. 
When the whole article is perfectly dry, take a 
fine camel’s hair brush, and go over the pebbles 
neatly and carefully with one coat of white 
yarnish. This may be omitted, but it will ren- 
der the work more permanent. 

A New York paper has the following, of which 
no doubt ladies who have friends in Oregon 
will be glad to avail themselves. 

‘On the ocean beach of Oregon the surf is 
continually casting up little rows of variegated 
stones, prettily rounded by the action of the 
sand and water, and exhibiting all the hues of 
gems. They average the size of common beans 
(this size would require a foundation of wood 
instead of pasteboard), and are generally trans- 
parent, scintillating in the sunlight with the 
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colors of the ruby, the sapphire, the amethyst, 
and the emerald. 
one is found of an amber color and clear as 


Sometimes a perfectly round 
glass.” 

With such pebbles as these, articles might be 
made sufficiently beautiful to grace any exhibi- 
tion, or ornament a palace. 
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THE FASHIONS—POCKET-HANDKER- 
CHIEFS. 

Xevopuon informs us that the Persians never 
required pocket-handkerchiefs. This remark 
gives us a more exalted idea of the climate of 
Persia than a whole volume of poetical descrip- 
tion would have done; unclouded skies and 
whispering zephyrs are all very well in their 
way, but these glowing accounts may be given 
of almost every country upon earth, Iceland in- 
cluded, if you watch for a favorable opportunity, 
and catch it in its holiday array of smiles and 
sunshine. In these cases you only describe a 
summer between two winters, a fleeting hour of 
sunny outdoor life, an airy woodland negligée, 
shadowed by gloomy remembrances of flannels 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, and by a threatening 
vista of frost-bound miseries. But a country in 
which no pocket-handkerchiefs are required, 
must of necessity be a kind of terrestrial para- 
dise, all summer and sunshine, free from all 
ungenial blight and sudden changes of temper- 
ature, free from fog, and frost, and damp—an 
Elysium of warmth and summer pleasures. 
Xenophon’s description beats the poets hollow ; 
they can only tell us about ‘‘ the sapphire skies 
of June,” and ‘‘the bridal of the earth and 
sky’’—a bridal that is unfortunately quickly 
followed by a divorce—and ‘‘ Nature breaking 


from her wintry trance,’’ and so on to the end 
of the chapter. 


tempting any of these flights of imagination, 


But Xenophon, without at- 


paints a sublimer picture of the climate of Per- 
sia by simply recording that one astounding 
fact—that within its favored precincts pocket- 
handkerchiefs are unknown! 

In our own country, as we all know to our 
cost, these articles are not only useful, but 
highly necessary, and accordingly our shops 
and warehouses teem with every variety of 
them, from the moral and instructive pocket- 
handkerchief of the national scholar, price two 
cents, to the $25 handkerchief of the lady of 
fashion, a mere mass of*cobweby lace, of no 
use to anybody in particular, not even to the 
owner The above-mentioned moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs, immortalized by Mr. Dickens 


in the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,’’ are strongly indica- 
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tive of the educational tendencies of the age, 
which will not permit a small boy or girl to 
sneeze without seizing the opportunity to draw 
attention to sundry important facts in natu- 
al history, such as the exemplary industry 
with which the busy bee improves each shining 
hour, and the propriety of allowing dogs to 
follow their natural inclinations in the barking 
and biting line, and to ‘‘ delight’’ in these little 
ebullitions of canine playfulness. 

Afterall, we can very well understand the use 
of these pictured and lettered pocket-handker- 
chiefs, the surprising facts and highly imagina- 
tive illustrations that diversify their surfaces by 
no means interfering with the object which the 
original inventor of a pocket-handkerchief, who- 
ever that public-spirited individual may have 
been, must have had in view. But we are not 
ashamed to confess that the lace-bordered ap- 
pendage of the lady of fashion, to which we 
have alluded, certainly does puzzle our reas@p- 
ing powers a good deal. Do the owners of 
these flimsy and unsubstantial articles ever 
have colds? We suppose not; nothing, pro- 
bably, so vulgar and commonplace as catarrh 
can under any circumstances find its way into 
good society, and under this supposition we 
begin to see our way a little, and to understand 
why Fashion has seized upon and remodelled 
an article really required by ‘‘the people ;”’ a 
necessary to them, but a mere ornament and 
luxury to the ¢/ite. Three square inches of 
transparent cambric, edged by a border of lace 
about six inches in depth, constitutes this 
adornment, and is really extremely pretty, al- 
though utterly devoid of use. And this leads 
one to remark upon the tendency of nineteenth- 
century dress in general, the redundancy of 
ornament, and the unfitness for anything like 
use, that characterizes our luxurious 
Crinoline in a bail-room, or on a street pave- 


age. 


ment, or in a carriage, may be pretty and 
becoming enough ; but crinoline in a sick room 
would rustle horribly, crinoline stirring a sauce- 
pan would probably set itself on fire, crinoline 
nursing a baby would be incommodious to the 
nursling—by no means a bed of roses, but more 
like an ingenious instrument of torture. The 
same observation will apply to the large sleeves 
still in fashion; they are graceful, and gene- 
rally becoming; but they blot letters and throw 
down glasses, sweeping off everything that 
comes in their way, when the arm of the wearer 
is stretched out to perform any useful office. 
And thus it is with pocket-handkerchiefs ; Fash- 
ion decrees that they shall be pretty and expen- 
sive, but of no use whatever. 
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ANNIE FROST. 


Ir was a happy night at Mrs. Jameson’s, for | forward to welcome her son. He began to give 


Harry was coming home; ‘*my son Henry,” 
as the fond mother called him, and the words 
always brought a proud light to her eyes anda 
sweet smile to her lips; ‘‘ Brother Harry,’’ as 
Hetty styled him; and on this night the little 
coquette of fourteen had donned her softest, 
finest white dress, and decked her brown curls 
with flowers to welcome dear Harry. There 
was a tempting little supper spread for the 
traveller, and the mother’s pale, sad face wore 
unwonted smiles, while Hetty danced from the 
parlor to the door like a wild thing, now open- 
ing the windows to peep out into the darkness 
for the carriage, then flying into the kitchen 
with a word of caution about the dainties wait- 
ing there, then adjusting a cup or plate, or 
shielding more carefully from the flies the dish 
of ripe red strawberries, and then off again to 
the parlor to caress her stately mother and re- 
ceive a gentle chiding for her restlessness. 

And never did fond hearts lavish their love 
upon one more worthy of it than was this son 
and brother. For twelve years his young life 
had been the hope and comfort of his widowed 
mother. His school and college career had 
been spent with studious and profitable steadi- 
ness, and closed with honor; and then his mo- 
ther sacrificed her own craving for his presence 
to send him abroad with a friend who promised 
to fill a father’s place to the lad. Three years 
had passed, and now, his education complete, 
as far as possible in so young a man, with firm 
principles of truth, justice, and honor, he was 
coming home to commence his studies as a 
lawyer under his mother’s roof. It was on the 
evening of his twenty-first birth-day that he 
wrote to expect him, and the mother who had 
sent away her boy with anxious prayers and 
tearful blessings looked to welcome home a man, 
with a proud, hopeful trust that the life so well 
begun would be her solace for the sorrowing 
grief she had bent to in submission when she 
lay her loved husband away from her twelve 
years before. 

‘** Mother, dear, it is ten o’clock,”’ said Hetty, 
fretfully. 

‘* Patience; he will be here soon.’’ 

A quick, firm tread in the hall, the door 
thrown suddenly open, and the mother’s sen- 
tence ended with a joyous cry as she stepped 
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a laughing greeting, but suddenly, with a quick 
movement, he folded his mother in a long, close 
embrace, and, bending down over her, two 
large tears fell upon her upturned face. There 
was no word spoken, but from the depths of 
each heart mother and son silently vowed to be 
all in all to each other. 

Hetty, meanwhile, waited her turn, not very 
patiently, it must be confessed. One little foot 
beat a tattoo on the carpet, and her light, grace- 
ful figure swayed up and down, backward and 
forward, while her eyes were fixed upon her 
brother with a longing love. Her impatience 
broke the silence. 

‘*Come, mother, it is not fair. Let Harry 
speak to me. Crying, as I live, both of you! 
As if Harry was an article to mourn over.”’ 

‘*Come here, madcap,’’ was the answer, in a 
hearty, manly voice, and the child sprang into 
the extended arms. ‘‘ You witch! why don’t 
you grow? Why, mother, she is as tiny as she 
was three years ago.”’ 

‘*Superfine articles always come in small 
packages. I suppose you think I am bound to 
worship your six feet and—and—mother, look 
—a moustache !” 

‘* Why not, saucy one ?”’ 

‘That ever I should live to be kissed by a 
moustache !” 

‘* Supper ’s ready ! 
said Susie, the cook, who was an old family 
servant, and had insisted upon coming up her- 
self to welcome the young master. 

‘* Ah, Susie, how d’ye do? Supper’s ready, 
It’s good, too, if you cooked it, and I 
I was just thinking of 
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Sarvent, Master Harry,”’ 


is it? 
am savagely hungry. 
taking a bite out of Hetty’s arms. 
‘* You g’long, Marse Harry ; allers must have 
Hi! how you’ve growed! tall as 
Laws me, it’s nigh on 


your larf. 
Marse Jameson now. 
to no time since you was a baby.’ 

‘*He’s nothing but anovergrown baby, now,”’ 
said Hetty, ‘‘ kissing his ma and begging for 
goodies for supper; a cross baby, too, wants to 


’ 


bite his sister.’’ 

‘*Come, my son,’’ said Mrs. Jameson, taking 
his arm, while Hetty insisted upon being carried 
on the other one into the dining-room. 

As the full light from the chandelier fell upon 
the group, one saw the strong resemblance 
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between the mother and son, and the no less 
striking contrast which the little girl made to 
the couple. Mrs. Jameson had a broad, white 
forehead, large, dark-blue eyes, and black hair, 
with rather large features, regular and well cut; 
all this was duplicated in her son; in both 
faces, too, was a calm expression—in the lady 
softened and saddened by sorrow; in the son 
ennobled and deepened by studious habits and 
a thoughtful nature. Yet, while the son’s 
eyes could flash merriment, and he had always 
a gay repartee for his sister, the mother’s sad- 
ness deepened whenever these jests flew from 
one to the other. In contrast to her tall, stately 
mother and brother, Hetty was a tiny, slight 
fairy, smaller than many children of ten sum- 
mers. Her features were petite and pretty, 
though thick, clustering ringlets of sunny brown 
feil too low over her forehead for perfect beauty. 
Her face wanted the calm repose of the others 
around the board. Her large black eyes flashed 
restlessly from one object to another, her color 
varied from the most vivid crimson to a faint 
pink flush, and her little hands were in con- 
stant motion. Her gay, light laugh seemed 
scarcely to have died away when some other 
mood would make her voice fretful and petu- 
lant, and every passing whim which moved 
her seemed to stir the very depths of her light, 
gay, changing nature. She was a beautiful, 
wilful chi/d, and as such her brother regarded 
and treated her; and her mother, though she 
often sighed over her want of perseverance and 
her restless moods, was very indulgent to the 
witching, caressing little one. 

A scene which occurred the morning after 
Harry’s return will serve to show the gifted, 
careless child’s nature better than any descrip- 
tion. She was seated in her brother’s lap, 
pulling the heavy black moustache, laughing 
at it, and then ridiculing his grimaces as she 
twitched it most unmercifully. At last he pri- 
soned her hands. 

‘* Be quiet, Hetty.” 

“‘Can’t; never was quiet two seconds toge- 
ther in my life. Mother says I even talk in my 
sleep.’’ 

What 


have you been doing since I went away ?”’ 


‘Well, be as quiet as you can, then. 


** All sorts of things.”’ 

‘*Music? you were crazy to learn music, mo- 
ther wrote.”’ 
I got tired of that. Mother had a 
I wish you could have seen 


**O yes; 
teacher for me. 
liim, Hal, a long, lank, starved Italian, brown 
as a berry, with, whew! such a moustache! 
yours is a mere feeble attempt compared to it. 
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Told me I could never master the piano-forte 
unless I practised some scrambling exercises he 
gave me four hours a day. I wish you could 
hear them! They would have driven me rav- 
ing distracted in ten minutes, so I tore them 
up. Wanted me to learn the names of the 
notes, with a whole lot of humbug about sharp 
flats, and chords, and scales, and I don’t know 
what else. I soon got tired of him. What’s 
the use of all that when I can play anything I 
He said I did not know one note 

Who wants to know one note 


I'll 


ever heard ? 
from another. 
from another when they all make music ? 
play for you.” 

Harry opened the piano and returned to his 
seat, while his mother came beside him, and 
stole her hand into his. Hetty struck a few 
rich chords, and then was silent for a full mi- 
nute, then, with a low, lingering touch, she 
began a slow, plaintive movement, swelling 
gradually higher, then falling down, down toa 
faint, dim sound, to rise again and fill the room 
with harmony. There was no air, no settled 
tune in the movement, yet there was no discord, 
but a lingering, sad sweetness, which made the 
tears rise to her brother’s eyes. 

‘¢ What is that, mother?’ he whispered. 

‘One of her own fancies. She often plays 
so for hours together.”’ 

Suddenly, in the middle of one of her saddest 
strains, the child broke into a gay, lively air, 
the burden of a hunting-song, and then she 
began to sing, with sweet voice, a 
dashing song of welcome to her brother; and 
from that, just as abruptly, her voice fell upon 
the notes of astrain from one of Flotow’s operas, 


a clear, 


and she prolonged sad, sweet tones as if her 
young life was pouring forth a burden of heavy 
grief in music. So for an hour she played or 
sang as the mood seized her, till, with a harsh 
crash that startled her hearers, she brought both 
hands down in the middle of a plaintive noc- 
turn, and sprang up, laughing at the start she 
had given them. 

‘I’m tired, worn out, exhausted with the 
efforts of my transcendent genius,’ 
and threw herself upon a sofa, where in five 


’ she cried, 


minutes she was fast asleep. 

‘¢ Does she go to school ?”’ asked Harry. 

‘‘ No: she wearied of it; indeed study brought 
on such severe headaches that I was forced to 
remove her. She reads with me every day, 
and progresses rapidly in conversational lan- 
guage, though she will not learn the grammar 
of any. She speaks French and German, anid 
reads both, but really understands nothing of 
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the rules of either. She dances most beauti- 
fully.’’ 

‘*She is exquisitely graceful. How soundly 
she sleeps !’’ he said, a few minutes later. 

**Soon tired of any exertion. I wish she 
had some of your steady perseverance, Harry.”’ 

‘* She is more talented than I am.’’ 

‘** More of a genius, perhaps, with the careless, 
idle, fitful character of the race.’’ 

There is little to relate in the quiet life of the 
trio for five years. With the same concentrated 
attention he had given to all his studies, Harry 
passed through the law school, and was admit- 
ted to the bar. The wealth he inherited from 
his father’s estate made him less anxious for 
practice than most young professional men, yet 
his earnest, manly character, his well-known 
talents, and his high social position, gave him 
early in life an honorable stand in his profession. 

I cannot say that in these years his love for 
his mother or her love for him deepened, for 
it was from his babyhood the strongest passion 
of his nature; but the daily intercourse after 
three years’ absence only made each more 
precious to the other. From his hardest day of 
study, Harry would seek rest, not in gay sa- 
loons of pleasure or in lonely walks, but at his 
mother’s side, soothed by her low, sweet voice, 
encouraged by her fond words, loving her each 
hour more intensely, and drawing his own 
heart and hers more closely together. And in 
these years Hetty was becoming a belle. Bro- 
ther Harry must leave his office, must quit his 
mother’s side to escort the little flirt from one 
scene of gayety to another. He must carry in 
the same pocket his weighty business memo- 
randa and the saucy little reminders she put 
there for flowers, jewels, or the hour at which 
he must don his white kids and take her to the 
opera. He loved her very dearly, and was 
always ready to wait upon her, while she 
praised and ridiculed him in the same breath, 
and often ended her most ardent caress by 
boxing his ears. 

Feeling in many ways that his habits were 
too sedentary for his health, Harry joined a 
military company for the sake of the drill, and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant, famous as the 
best fencer, the best pistol shot, and the best 
rider in the corps. Hetty professed to despise 
play-day soldiers, yet in her heart felt proudly 
that, should the occasion ever come, her brother 
was brave and honorable, and what more need 
a soldier ask for ? 

Five happy, peaceful years passed, and then 
slowly the clouds gathered over Harry Jame- 


son’s life. He had been cheerful, and with the 
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earnest, manly character which was shown on 
his broad brow, he had been calmly happy ; 
happy in his chosen profession, happy in his 
social companionship with those around him, 
happy in his power to do good, in his strong 
religious trust, above all in his mother’s love, 
her confidence and pride in him; and through 
that love came his first sorrow, and from that 
sorrow the first heavy burden of his life. 

Mrs. Jameson was taken ill, not dangerously 
so, the physician said at first, but her son felt 
his heart fail as he watched each day’s change. 
All his leisure time was passed in her room, 
now reading to her, or, if she felt able, con- 
versing. The pale face grew thinner, the soft 
hand more transparent, and the mother looked 
more eagerly for the hour when her son could 
leave his professional duties to come to her 
side. From the large chair to the bed became 
each day a more weary journey, till Harry was 
forced to lift her in his own strong arms to 
carry her from one to the other, and then his 
burden grew lighter day by day, till his mo- 
ther’s form was too weak, too slight to bear 
even that journey, and she sank back on the 
pillow sadly, smiling as she said—‘‘ Not to-day ; 
I must lie still to-day.’’ And for many days 
she lay there, tended by her son whenever he 
could spare an hour in the day, carefully 
watched by his loving eyes at night, wasting 
away gradually. Hetty was kind and attentive 
at times, but could not be depended upon for 
steady nursing, and a nurse was obtained, who 
shared Harry’s watch. Calmly, peacefully, a 
fit ending to a well-spent life, the mother’s 
spirit passed to her Maker, her last sigh breathed 
as she lay upon her son’s broad breast, her last 
smile for him, her last words, ‘‘Good-by, my 
children! One kiss, Harry !’’ 

Men spoke wonderingly of the change in the 
once cheerful, sociable Harry Jameson. They 
looked for sadness after so heavy a sorrow, but 
they found deeper traces than even sorrow 
leaves upon his face. There was a gravity so 
deep that it was almost sternness, a heavy 
weight of care upon his brow, a look in his 
dark eyes of terrible despair, that even his 
great loss seemed too small to account for. 
Tenderly loving still to his sister, he never met 
her jest with jest, but would sigh when he 
looked upon her fair face, as if his heart were 
Her sorrow 
A week 


bursting with its weight of grief. 
was very violent, too, but transient. 
of illness which seriously alarmed her brother 
followed the funeral, and then in a little time 
her laugh rang out again and her song was 
heard, though the sight of any relic of her mo- 
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ther or the sound of her name would bring on 
violent, almost hysterical, fits of weeping. 

One year after Mrs. Jameson’s death there 
was a call upon the brave sons of America to 
rally round the flag which the Mexicans had 
defied and insulted. The regular army was not 
deemed sufficient for the emergency, and there 
was a call made for velunteer service, which 
Men from all 
ranks, of all professions, sprang to arms, and 
the land arose in her mighty strength to pour 
into the enemy’s country its wealth of brave 
patriotism. 


was promptly responded to. 


Henry’s regiment was among the first who 
sent in their offers of service, and trustingly 
the men looked for deeds of valor from their 
brave young officer. Judge of their utter sur- 
prise when Lieutenant Jameson sent in his 
resignation. Henry Jameson a coward! He, 
the idol of them all, their byword for soldiers’ 
valor. He gavenoexplanation. He was wealthy, 
could leave his profession, unmarried, with 
relatives who could come to his sister, in good 
health, well drilled, beloved and popular among 
his companions. Cold bows, even sneers, met 
him on the very day of his strange determina- 
tion, yet he gave no excuse, offered no explana- 
tion, only wore a more troubled sadness in his 
deep blue eyes and a heavier gloom on his 
brow. 

‘* Harry Jameson !’’ cried his sister, bursting 
into his office, ‘‘it is not true what they tell 
me !”’ 

‘Gently, Hetty.’’ 

‘It is not true? you have not resigned your 
lieutenancy in the Guard ?”’ 

‘It is true, Hetty.” 

** But why ?” 

**T judged it best.” 

‘* Best to desert your country’s cause now, 
when men are needed? best to be branded a 
coward by all honorable men? best to stay 
idly at home while all true men are in the field? 
best to play soldier for four years, and retreat 
from the first show of danger? Harry! Harry! 
it cannot be true. You acoward! you, whom I 
have worshipped almost for courage and pa- 
triotism. You are mad!’’ 

The hot blood crimsoned the young man’s 
brow as his sister poured forth her vehement 
reproaches, but he did not speak. 

‘‘Harry, what is it? What strange freak 
possesses you? You are not afraid. Yet what 
else stands in the way? Young, unmarried, 
free, healthy, strong, a man in every sense but? 
Manly in form, and, that I should say it 
of you, a coward at heart. I can never again 


one. 





| 
| 
| 
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face a friend. The coward’s sister; related to 
the man who resigned his place as a soldier 
when there came a chance to fight. Do you 
know what they did at the armory to-day with 
They marked it 
‘Coward,’ and hung it on the wall.”’ 


the uniform you returned? 


A low moan of extreme agony escaped the 
young man. 

‘*T heard this in a store ; my brother’s name 
cried out in a store as the coward of his regi- 
ment.” 

‘* Hetty! Hetty, if you love me, stop!”’ 

“T did love you; I loved the noble man 
whom I believed my brother was, but now—”’ 

‘6 Stop!”’ 

‘*T will not stop. Go, now, it is not too late ; 
try now to regain your lost honor.” 

‘¢ It is impossible !”’ 

‘¢Then’’—and the girl drew her little figure 
erect—‘‘then you are no longer my brother. 
Our mother would scorn and despise her son 
And Hetty left the 
office as abruptly as she had entered it. 

No words can tell 
the agony of those four weeks to the young 


could she see him to-day.” 
A whole month passed. 
lawyer. Friends whom he loved best passed 
him by with averted faces; his sister poured 
reproaches upon bim whenever they met; old 
men who had loved the talented youth now 
bowed with a cold gravity which cut him to the 
heart; his lady friends hardly acknowledged 
his bow, and his old servants even showed in 
their manner their contempt for the coward. 
Yet he covered his agony with a cold gravity, 
and if his cheek grew whiter and thinner, there 
was no loving eye to note the change. 
Societies fitting out companies or sewing- 
circles often received anonymously large sums 
of money to aid them; soldiers who left fami- 
lies heard of their wives and little ones finding 
their wants relieved by an unknown friend ; 
regiments had presents which they could not 
trace, yet none suspected the grave, sad Harry 
Jameson of doing quietly so much for his coun- 
try. 
such a hand, but it was unsuspected. 


Many would have scorned the gift from 
His 
regiment left, and his whispered prayer and 
blessing followed it as he watched it from his 
curtained window, and hot tears for the first 
time coursed down his cheeks as he saw how 
one and another gave angry or contemptuous 
looks towards his dwelling as they passed. 
One month, and again the angel of death 
The little 
sister who had been his mother’s legacy of love 


visited Harry Jameson’s household. 


was thrown from her horse while riding on a 
pleasure party, and killed instantly. He laid 
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her beside her parents, and returned to his 
lonely dwelling, discharged the servants, shut 
up the house, and left the city. The colonel 
of his old regiment received a letter signed 
Henry Jameson, asking for admittance again 
among his comrades; it was refused; a unani- 
mous vote of his old comrades rejected the 
applicant. Yet, though he sighed as he folded 
his answer, there was a light in the young 
man’s eyes not seen there since his mother’s 
death. 
vate No. 10 in another regiment accepted for 


An hour later he was enrolled as pri- 
the war. Private Jameson soon proved that 
The 
regiment was under marching orders, and many 


he did not belong to the awkward squad. 


a raw recruit was placed for active and efficient 
No. 10 excused 
from parade to teach a lot of new fellows the 
Pri- 


vate Jameson requested to remain all night to 


drill under the young soldier. 
way to stand, to walk, to march, to turn. 
drill raw men in the mysteries of handling a 


No 


harshness confused willing minds, no ridicule 


musket. The men fairly idolized him. 
shamed men who covered bravery with bash- 
fulness. Gently, kindly, with patient care, he 
guided them, and in the incredibly short space 
of two months private No. 10 was begged to 
accept a lieutenancy in the regiment. One 
thought of the old suit hanging in the armory 
thrilled 
uniform, and then a proud smile played over 
his lips as he mentally dedicated his life to his 


through our hero as he donned his 


country. No voice rang out clearer in taking 
the oath of allegiance than Harry Jameson’s. 
Men began to speak of his coolness and steady 
judgment in questions of importance, of his 
firm discipline, which made his company the 
most orderly as well as the best drilled in the 
Notices of the 
our brave 


regiment. soldiers contained 
allusions to fellow-citizen, 
The Guard began to feel that 


Young 


many 
Harry Jameson. 
they might have made a mistake. 
Jameson left with his regiment for the seat of 
war, and on his arrival at his destination, the 
Guard wrote, begging him to take his old place 
amongst them. His answer was characteristic 
of the man :— 

‘* Not because you judged me too hastily and 
too harshly do I refuse your request, but because 
the 
most exposed spot on the arena of war, and 


here is the acknowledged post of danger, 


here, while God spares my life, will I remain.” 


There were from Camp sallies made for 





purposes of little moment perhaps to the gene- 
ral public, yet of danger to the participants ; 
and the older officers learned that the coolest 
bravery and most daring courage were found 
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with young Jameson’s men, who would follow 
their officers to the most imminent peril, sure 
that wherever danger threatened he would first 
face it, and his life would be the first endan- 
gered. 

The picket guard of one stormy night will 
recognize my hero in one anecdote. They were 
at their posts just before dawn, weary and wet, 
when their beloved young officer spoke to them. 

‘*Men, attention. In that wood to your right 
I suspect danger. There are movements there 
that, secret as they are, I can still discern. 
Stand firm, while I go forward.’’ 

A number of voices rose—‘‘Let me go! I 
missed like you. I will go.” 
all remain here; I command it. 
If I fire, 
all is quiet, do not approach; I 


shouldn’t be 
* You will 
I never send a substitute into danger. 
advance ; if 
will return.’ 
There was a breathless silence as the young 


man advanced. He was soon lost in the dark- 
ness, and the men waited till a quick report 
rang upon the air. Then, with a cry more like 
tigers than human beings, they dashed forward. 
One stumbled; the rest were on into the wood, 
too late to overtake the cavalry dashing back 
to their own camp. The one man who stum- 
bled alone of all was left. 
felt in the darkness the long black object over 
which he fell. 
he felt the face, yet warm, but, oh! so fearfully 
still. 
but he folded that form close to his heart, and, 
while hot tears coursed down his face, he wailed 


Stooping down, he 
He put aside the heavy cloak, 


He was a strong, brave man, no child, 


over it like a woman. So the returning soldiers 
They lifted the still form, whose 


brave heart was quieted forever by the coward, 


found him. 


traitor bail, and not one dry eye was found as 
they brought their sad burden before the colo- 
nel. The night surprise was averted, the camp 
saved, the young soldier’s life the sacrifice. 

His old regiment sent a committee from their 
officers to do honor to the brave dead, and he 
was borne to his last resting-place, and buried 
with military honors. Years later, those who 
returned home took down from the wall with 
regretful tears the uniform they had disgraced, 
and placed it away, marked ‘“‘ Lieutenant Henry 
Jameson, a brave man, who fell for his country 
May 6, 1846.” 

His will being opened, he was found to have 
left all his fortune, save some legacies to his 
country, to be invested as his executors thought 


most likely to be useful. To an old man, his 


“mother’s friend, his own companion in his 


European trip, his counsellor in his life, he left 
the following letter :—~ 
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Dear ——: If I do not return alive, to you 
I commit the task of clearing from my memory 
the stain which circumstances have cast upon 
it. You will do this; I ask it in the name of 
my mother, for so many years your friend, in 
the name of the love I have borne you, for her 
sake, and for your kind counsels to myself. 
You know much of my life, my love for my 
mother, my grief at her loss, yet even from you 
have we kept our sad secret ; my sister’s death, 
My father died in- 
For years my mother shut up this know- 


my own, unseal my lips. 
sane. 
ledge in her heart, and his nearest friends did 
Not until after 
her marriage did my mother learn that madness 


not suspect his mental disease. 


was hereditary in his family, and not until she 
lay upon her death-bed did she confide to me 
the knowledge of the fearful legacy her chil- 
dren You knew my sister as the 
gay, gifted genius whom society idolized, and as 
the pet and plaything of her home; yet even you 
knew nothing of the terrible fits of depression 


inherited, 


which alternated with her gay hours, the fearful 
scenes of passionate fury which showed too well 
the sad legacy which tainted her young life. 
Upon my knees beside my dying mother I re- 
corded an oath never to leave my sister, never 
to tell her the fearful secret which might hasten 
the catastrophe we dreaded, never to marry or 
permit her to marry, and, under all circumstances, 
to watch over her myse/f, to let nothing but 
death sever her life and mine. I have kept 
my oath, you well know at what a cost; even 
the loss of your esteem and love was added to 
the bitter cup I have drained to the dregs. 
Now I am free; her death releases me, and I 
Do not mourn 
for me, should ny death place this letter in 
I leave a lonely, sad life, haunted 
by the fear that the legacy of terror may fall 


go to win back my lost honor. 
your hands, 


upon me, uncheered by any hope of home hap- 
piness, cut off from the joy of love and all that 
makes life sweet, for an eternity of love with 
You will 
I leave to my country 
my fortune, my life, my dying blessing. 


the mother I adore next my God. 
execute my last will. 


Henry JAMESON. 


-<7-<7ceo + — — 
CANARIES. 

In choosing a canary, recollect that the yel- 
low or white-bodied birds are considered the 
handsomest. The wings, tail, and head should 
be yellowish dun. As relates to song, those 
birds are the most valuable that have not only 
their own notes, but some of those of the night- 
ingale and the wood-lark, 


Supposing you purchase a canary for its 
song, do not be entrapped into buying a female 
instead of amale. The females hardly sing at 
all. As a general rule, you may know the 
male bird by his being rather larger and higher 
in the shanks than the female. Besides all 
this, the male canary is ofa brighter color than 
the female, especially round the eye. 

A really well-trained male canary is not only 
capable of imitating the notes of other birds, 
but some have been known actually to pro- 
nounce words. Some years ago, talking canaries 
were exhibited in London. 

Canaries have young four or five times a 
year, and they lay from three to five eggs at a 
time. 

The birds should be paired about the middle 
of April, and they should then be put into a 
very large cage. In the cage you should have 
two little boxes for the birds to build in; and 
remember to place in the cage some fine hay, 
horse hair, cow’s hair, and hog’s bristles. All 
this is to form the materials for the nest. 

The hen sits about thirteen days, and during 
this time young folks should leave her as quiet 
as possible, lest she forsake her eggs. There 
is great danger of her doing so if they are often 
looked at, or, still worse, touched. 

When the birds are hatched, put beside the 
feeding trough a little jar, containing some 
hard-boiled egg, chopped very fine, and a small 
piece of white bread, steeped in water, and af- 
terwards squeezed nearly dry. 

At the end of twelve days, the young birds 
will be fledged. On the thirteenth or four- 
teenth, they usually begin to pick up food for 
themselves. <A paste, made of white bread, 
bruised rape seed, and a little yolk of egg and 
water, is excellent food for the young birds, 
When they have attained size and strength, 
they may be fed with the usual fare, which 
should consist of canary seed, bruised hemp 
seed, chickweed, lettuce, or water-cresses. 
Never forget to furnish canaries with a daily 
supply of fresh water for drinking and for 
bathing. 

Canaries must not be kept in bed-rooms, 
neither do they thrive in cold apartments, as 
they come originally from a very warm climate. 
Keep them in a pure air of moderate tempera- 
ture, and in the summer hang the cage near 
the open window when the weather is fine, but 
do not expose them too much to the rays of the 
noonday sun. They should not be exposed to 
extremes of heat or cold. 

We had omitted to tell you that when the 
young birds are about six weeks old, they 
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should be put into separate cages, and that the 
bottoms of these cages should be strewed either 
with well-dried hay or fine moss. And now 
last Mind the cage or 


Cages containing your canaries is put quite out 


one word of advice: 


of the reach of puss. She only follows her in- 
and killing birds; but it is 
your paramount duty to put your pet-birds 
h of the 
canary should be about five inches, of which 
The 


bill should be about five lines in length, strong, 


stinct in catching 


quite out of herreach. The usual lengt 


the tail may measure two and a quarter. 


sharply-pointed, and inclining to white. The 
feet, or shanks, as they are technically called, 


should be eight lines long, and of flesh color. 
DREAM OF THE PERSIAN 
TROLOGER. 


BY 


THE 


P. B. P. 


d 
of heave 

And n 
Which lights the western sky with floods, and waves, 


Tue god of day had rolled his fiery car o’er all the arch 


w he vanished in that sea of fire 


and banks of purple, golden glory, 


More 
M € 


matchless far than dyes of ancient Tyre. 
on fainter, fainter grew those radiant glories in the 
stern heavens, 
And twilight silent dropped her curtain gray; 
Then, one by one, the stars came out, till all the azure 
canopy of evening 


Glowed with eternal fires like gleams of day. 


Now in the east arose the queen of night arrayed in 


burning colors, 
As though her fiery lord she ‘d imitate; 
Then, as the blush her features fled, she shone in all 
her majesty so silv’ry, 


And led the glitt’ring hosts in regal state. 
Amid the ruins of Persepolis the astrologer slow wan- 
dered, 
And watched with sparkling eye the fall of night ; 
He louked with joy ecstatic on the twinkling stars; but 
when the moon had risen, 
And poured o’er all her floods of silver light, 


Which gave enchantment to the scene, and made the 
lofty, seulptur’d columns, 
The crumbling battlements and massive walls; 
The porticos and stairs magnificent, yet tott’ring with 
the weight of ages; 
The mould’ring sphinxes and the marble halls; 
Seem with their endlessness of light and shade e’en like 
a fairy picture; 
He could no more keep still, but, night his theme, 
“When I contemplate this,’’ exclaimed with Persia's 
greatest bard in accents fervent, 
“O God! am I awake or in a dream?” 
Rapt with the 
medi 
At length he climbed the grandest flight of stairs; 
Then 


rlorious scene, he wandered long in lofty 
ition: 


threw himself upon a mossy bed, and having 
drawn his robe about him, 


Was soon in that fair land where are no cares, 
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He dreamed he stood within the audience chamber of the 
kings of Persia; 
The light of untold gems around him shone, 
While just before him, in the pride of boundless wealth, 
of pomp, and matchless splendor, 
Sat mighty Xerxes on his royal throne. 


Prostrate he threw himself upon the floor in so august a 
presence, 
Then, rising, stood to wait the monarch’s whim, 
Who, clothed with proudest splendor, from his throne 
descending, drew his arm all trembling 
Within his own, and bade him go with him. 
Through halls of dazzling beauty, and through gorgeous 
chambers, on he led him, 
Yet onwards till they reached a guarded door, 
Which, when to it the king had ‘plied a golden key, 
wide swung and showed a passage 
Whose walls were gay with pzinted scenes of war. 


Now at its termination hung a curtain from beyond 
which floated 
The softest strains of music rich and sweet ; 
And when they ’d reached it, and a slave had drawn it 
back, behold, a scene of splendor 
Lay in its dazzling brightness at their feet! 
Below them they beheld a flight of marble stairs of 
purest whiteness, 
And from its foot there stretched a chamber grand, 
So bright with gold and jewels that it seemed a treasury 
of the gods immortal— 
The work of some celestial, god-like hand. 


Ten thousand lighted golden lamps hung from the high 
and glitt’ring ceiling, 
Which shed with tenfold power their brilliant light 
On hosts of mirrors, and on rows of crystal columns, 
and on gorgeous hangings, 
And countless flashing gems and iv’ry white. 
Beneath the dome that rose above the centre of this 
glitt’ring chamber, 
Upon a gorgeous dais sat the queen, 
Of beauty ravishing, and ‘rayed in robes of dazzling 
splendor, pearls and diamonds— 


The crowning glory of the wondrous scene. 


Around her ladies fair and noble maidens were, and 
servants waiting 
To do their royal mistress’s least command, 
Who, while reclining ‘midst the drapery of her queenly 
couch, broke forth in singing, 
And touched a lute’s soft strings with skilful hand. 
Borne on the scented air, the music rolled along the 
vaulted ceiling, 
And sweetly fell upon the ravished ear. 
Th’ astrologer awoke—his gorgeous dream was o’er, and 
looking startled ’round him 
He saw the sun high in the heavens clear. 





RFEcREATION is a second creation, when weari- 
It 
is the breathing cf the soul, which otherwise 
would be stifled with continual business. 


ness hath almost annihilated one’s spirits. 


He who can prevent a moment’s anger may 


suppress many days’ sorrow. Speak of men’s 
virtues as if they were your own, and of their 


vices as if you were liable to their punishment. 








WOOING AND WINNING. 


BY MRS. B. 


Tuk June sunshine lay asleep in little patches 
of gold all over the white kitchen floor in Dea- 
con Elwood’s cottage on this summer afternoon, 
but not one ray of sunshine illumined the face 
of Miss Kitty, the Deacon’s pet niece, as she 
stood leaning against the door-post, swinging 
her sun-bonnet back and forth, now and then 
darting such angry glances at an open letter in 
She made a very pretty 
picture, standing there with the sunlight sifting 


the old man’s hand. 


in through the vine-leaves around the old 
stoop, falling upon her tangled curls and the 
pink muslin dress that waved so gracefully 
about her in the soft breeze. 

** Well, Kitty, what do you think of it?” 
asked Deacon Elwood, folding the letter and 
laying it down upon his knee and looking over 
to Kitty, whose little, short upper lip had an 
extra curl in it. 

‘What doI think? I think it’s just as mean 
as it can be to come now, just when I was going 
Now Ill have to stay at 
home, I suppose, and entertain him; but 1’ll 


to visit Lottie Grey. 


treat him so he won’t stay three days; you see 
if I don’t.” 

‘That will be very lady-like, to say the least 
of it, Kitty, to one you never have seen, and a 
cousin besides.”’ 

‘*T don’t care what he thinks of me. I am 
sure he must be a natural born idiot to go 
for two whole 


inviting himself down here 


months.’* How the brown eyes sparkled then ! 

** How do you know that I did not invite him, 
Kitty ? 
she dead, it’s only a shame that I have not 


The only son of my only sister, and 
invited him here before. I wrote for him, my 
dear, and I shall expect you to do as a lady 
should. Itis altogether probable that you will 
feel differently upon the subject after he has 
been here a short time. Young ladies now-a- 
days are not so indifferent to handsome young 
gentlemen, particularly those having so many 
attractions as Augustus Lathrop, and a young 
And Uncle Elwood 
gave the slyest little wink at his wife, who had 
That 
was a very unfortunate wink, for Kitty Elwood 
saw it by chance, and it threw considerable 


lawyer into the bargain.” 


sat rocking and knitting during this time. 


light upon the affair, and she straightway 
winked to herself that she knew all about it, 


FRANK ENOS, 


and if they victimized her, they would do better 
than she thought they could. 

That night, away down at the foot of the 
greenest of meadows, where a little brook flowed 
along, fringed by alder-bushes that almost met 
on its opposite banks, Kitty Elwood held a very 
confidential meeting with one Frank Forester, 
a gay young fellow, and Deacon Elwood’s espe- 
cial aversion. 

For years the families of Elwood and Forester 
had been at enmity about a piece of land that 
had lain unused since the first quarrel, and 
where now the scions of the respective houses 
‘met by chance, the usual way.’’ 

The first stars were in the sky when Kitty 
Elwood tripped back under the orchard trees 
to the house, and sat down on the steps by the 
stoop as innocent as though she had not been 
looking into a pair of black eyes and making 
all kinds of rash promises for the last hour. 

‘* Well, Kitty,’ said Mrs. Elwood, the next 
morning, after prayers, ‘‘since your cousin is 
coming, we must make some preparations for 
him. 
to come here, since you have been disappointed 


Perhaps you had better ask Lottie Grey 


in your visit there, and she can help entertain 
Augustus, which will relieve you somewhat.” 

‘*No, I thank you,’’ answered she, with her 
most impudent look; ‘I feel quite equal to 
entertaining him alone; and then he might be 
silly enough to fall in love with Lottie, and, 
considering she’s engaged, it would be rather 
unupleasant.”’ 

‘* Well, just as you please, Kitty, only you 
must be civil to him, or your uncle will be 
offended.”’ 

**Oh, certainly.’? And Kitty Elwood went 
sorting over and arranging the roses that she 
a look of 
aunt felt 


liad gathered before breakfast with 
such cool provokingness that her 
serious misgivings, but said nothing. 

Two weeks went rapidly away, and every- 
thing had been made ready. The little cottage 
was neat as hands could make it; folds of soft 
white muslin draped the parlor windows, looped 
back with ribbons that Kitty’s hands had knot- 
ted, the green-covered sofa was wheeled into an 
angle with the wall, and every article of furni- 
ture had been newly arranged to give it the 
Vases of flowers stood on 


2 


most stylish look. 
v5 
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the old-fashioned mantles, some of Kitty’s best 
drawings were brought out, framed, and hung 
up in the little low parlor, making it quite grand. 

It was the last night; on the morrow he was 
to be there ; so when the last rays of the setting 
sun were tinting the topmost trees of the woods 
that skirted the green meadow, Kitty Elwood 
parted the boughs of the alder bushes on the 
banks of the little brook where she had been 
80 many times before. 

‘* You are late at the trysting to-night, Kit- 
ty’’—and Frank Forester clasped the little 
‘“*T have waited an age, and 
this the last night, too, for so many weeks, and 
There was a shade of re- 
proach in the tones of his voice as he said it. 
mocked Kitty. ‘ Now, 
you go and get jealous, and that will spoil the 
whole. Can you trust me, Frank Forester, or 
not? tell me truly.” 

And Kitty Elwood’s brown eyes looked so 
trustingly at him at that moment that he said, 
** Yes, darling, forever.”’ 

Two hours afterwards, in the soft light of the 
young moon, Frank Forester and Kitty walked 
slowly along under the shadows of the old 


hands in his. 
perhaps forever.” 


. > nrener >? 
6 Pey naps jorever, 


apple-trees in the orchard, talking very confi- 
dentially together. Now and then a silvery 
laugh would startle the sleeping birds in their 
nests as they passed along. At last the parting 
came; for one little moment Frank Forester’s 
arms were folded over, and Kitty Elwood lay 
within; there was a blending of short, cluster- 
ing hair with the dark curls on Kitty’s forehead, 
a whispered something, and Kitty went swiftly 
along the garden path alone. Frank Forester, 
standing in the shadows, watched that little 
airy figure flitting away, now in the shade, now 
gleaming out in the bright moonlight, and 
when at last she stood under the rose-covered 
stoop, and turned back as though bidding him 
** good-night’’ once more, he murmured in his 
heart’s inmost depths, ‘‘God bless you, sweet 
Kitty.” 

The morning dawned, a June morning, fresh 
with dew, vocal with bird songs, and heavy 
with fragrance; a morning such as no other 
month brings us in all the glad summer. At 
four o’clock that afternoon, Augustus Lathrop, 
the city cousin, was expected; the household 
was accordingly astir early, and before noon 
the last touch was given, and five long hours 
yet befure he was to come. 


‘Really, Kitty, you are quite presentable, 


’ 


quite radiant,’’ was Uncle Elwood’s salutation, 


as Kitty made her appearance upon the east 
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stoop, where her uncle and aunt had been 
sitting the whole afternoon, watching for the 
first glimpse of the stage that was to bring their 
guest. 

**Quite a fairy, am I not?’ laughed Kitty, 
sitting down on the steps, notwithstanding her 
white muslin, 

‘I’ve been thinking, my dear,’”’ put in Mrs. 
Elwood, eyeing Kitty’s long curls, ‘‘ that you 
are quite old enough to do your hair up ina 
comb; it looks so childish hanging down over 
your neck, and then it must be uncomfortable.’’ 

“Oh, very well, aunty, just as you like. 
Please lend me a comb; I haven’t any, you 
know.’’ And Kitty gathered all these long, 
shining tresses together, twisting them up into 
a fantastic knot at the back of her head, from 
which little curls would dangle down, do what 
she could. ‘That looks like it, I suppose, 
aunty? Can you suggest any other improve- 
ments?’ asked Kitty, after twisting at the 
refractory hair for some twenty minutes. 

‘*No, that will do; only it will fall down the 
first time you move. And there comes the 
stage, as I live.’’ 

Up the long, dusty hill panted the tired 
stage-horses on that warm afternoon, drawing 
a heavy vehicle, loaded with passengers, among 
whom, in the last gasp of dustiness, sat Augus- 
tus Lathrop, attorney-at-law. 

‘*Two trunks and a satchel, as true as the 
world; he intends to stay the term of his na- 
tural life, I suppose,’’ muttered Kitty to herself, 
as she peeped through the blinds of the little 
sitting-room, where she had run, losing her 
comb at the third bound, and upon which 
Uncle Elwood planted his huge foot as he came 
up the steps. ‘Tall, good-looking, hair like 
midnight, eyes like a sloe; I’ll write to Lottie 
Grey this very night.’’ 

‘Your cousin Kitty—Augustus; you have 
never met before, I believe.’ . 

Mr. Lathrop extended his hand to Cousin 
Kitty, who very daintily touched it with the 
tips of her fingers; before she could withdraw 
it, however, it lay half crushed in his broad 
palm. 

‘¢1°ll pay you for that,’’ thought Kitty, as he 
passed on up to his room to make himself pre- 
sentable at tea. 

He came down soon, arrayed in white linen 
as fresh and cool as possible, with his hair 
brushed back from the whitest forehead ever 
seen. He sat down at the table, and ate such 
an infinite number of biscuits and dishes of 
strawberries as to quite astonish Kitty. That 
duty performed, the party adjourned to the cool 
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piazza, and Augustus Lathrop shone the star of 
the evening. 

‘‘He is a sensible young man,” said Uncle 
Elwood when at last their guest had retired, 
immediately after prayers. 

‘* Yes, very, so well bred, so genteel,” assented 
Mrs. Elwood, doing up her knitting-work very 
scientifically. 

** An exquisite coxcomb, a thorough-going, 
self-satisfied humbug,’’ thought little Kitty, as 
she lighted her candle, and with the least per- 
ceptible toss of her head retired from the room. 

The next day Cousin Augustus made a tour 
of the farm; inspected Aunt Elwood’s small 
dairy; ‘‘did’’ the kitchen garden, and at last 
went down on his knees at the strawberry bed, 
and helped Kitty fill her pan, and then sat in 
the shade by the kitchen door and helped his 
aunt hull them, while Kitty made cream bis- 
cuits within. 

Two days after was Sunday, when the old- 
fashioned carriage was brought out, and the 
Elwoods rode to church. The distance was 
very short, and on ordinary occasions they never 
thought of riding, but Cousin Augustus must 
not walk. There were many dozen pairs of 
bright eyes looking into Deacon Elwood’s pew 
that Sunday morning, and Mr. Lathrop’s reve- 
rent air was the admiration of all beholders. 

Kitty Elwood was very demure, and only once 
or twice did her eyes wander in the direction 
of the Foresters’ pew, and when they did, they 
encountered such a piercing look from a pair 
of black eyes, that set her heart beating like a 
trip-hammer for half an hour after. Frank 
Forester heard but little of that sermon, and 
went home very miserable, notwithstanding a 
beaming look which Kitty bestowed upon him, 
on her way to the carriage after service. 

The next week, invitations poured in upon 
Kitty and her cousin, and Mr. Lathrop grew 
quite the dion of the place. Picnics followed 
parties, horseback excursions followed picnics, 
and everywhere the young lawyer was sure to 
be Kitty’s cavalier. No one attempted to con- 
test the prize with Kitty; she had always been 
conqueror in the field, and now she had a de- 
cided advantage. 

Frank Forester declined all invitations, and 
suddenly left home, just as the gayety was at 
its zenith, unable to endure the sight of Kitty’s 
happiness, so report said, when it was so well 
known that he had expected to win her him- 
self. When this was told to Kitty, she tossed 
her head, and went off leaning upon Cousin Au- 
gustus’ arm in a manner quite plainly to be 
seen that Frank Forester was nothing to her. 
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The days and weeks went gayly on. Such 
long, beautiful rides, such delightful moonlight 
rambles, such quiet restings, after the day’s 
pleasures, on the old vine-covered piazza, with 
nothing but the stars looking down upon them ! 

Uncle Elwood quite winked himself into a 
fever at the success of his scheme, and only 
waited for an opportunity to jog Miss Kitty’s 
memory concerning his prediction. ‘Don’t 
speak of it to her, Henry; she will fly off the 
moment you do,’ argued Mrs. Elwood. ‘It 
will be time enough after it ’s all settled, and I 
would not have her go back to thinking any- 
thing of old Forester’s Frank again for the 
whole world. Somebody was telling me the 
other day that he had gone West. I’m glad 
of that; he is safe away, and it is a consola- 
tion.’? With this happy thought uppermost 
in her mind, Mrs. Elwood slept, while Kitty's 
voice, accompanied by the low tinkling of her 
guitar, came in at the open window, now and 
then joined by a strain deeper and richer, and 
upon this melody she floated out into the world 
of dreams. 

That night Mr. Lathrop wrote to a friend in 
town— 

‘*T have tamed the little termagant; she is 
as come-at-able as I could wish. A beauty, a 
genius, a wit, and has got the dimes; what 
more can I ask? Keep up your courage, Ned; 
there’s a good time coming. Tell Bailey I'll 
take the span of grays, and you may keep 
I’ll be there 
about the first of September, and my little 
bride with me, if all goes right. 


them in their paces till I come. 


Gos. 

‘““p.S. Frank Forester, the ‘old love,’ has 
gone West, in a fit of the sulks.”’ 

At the same tiie, Kitty Elwood wrote to her 
friend Lottie: ‘‘He’s splendid, Lottie; quite 
a corsair in looks, and then such a soft, musical 
voice, and it can whisper such sweet nothings 
that it gives me the palpitation of the heart for 
an hour afterwards. You need not be surprised, 
Lottie, to hear any day that I’m engaged.” 
After filling three sheets of perfumed note- 
paper and crossing it, after the manner of young 
ladies’ epistles of the present day, Kitty Elwood 
laid her head upon her pillow and dreamed, not 
of Frank Forester in his new Western home, 
but of Cousin Augustus, attorney-at-law. 

Three weeks more of uninterrupted pleasure 
flew by, bringing a soft, dreamy light into 
Kitty Elwood’s eyes, and a look of radiant hap- 
piness to Mr. Lathrop. The day had been in- 
tensely warm, so much so that going out was 
impossible, so Kitty sat in the shady parlor ali 
that long summer afternoon, her cousin reading 
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aloud one of those bewitching romances, all 
about love and moonshine. The evening came 
at length, cool and breezy, star-crowned and 
beautiful, and Kitty Elwood walked slowly up 
and down the garden, leaning upon Mr. La- 
throp’s arm. 

‘*You are tired, Kitty; let us rest here.’’ 
So Augustus brushed the dust from the seat in 
an old arbor with his perfumed handkerchief, 
and Kitty sat down. ‘‘ You seem sad to-night, 
sweet cousin.”’ And Kitty’s hand received a 
timid pressure, and then another, and finally 
was carried to Mr. Lathrop’s lips in an ecstasy 
of rapture. 

Kitty sat very quiet during all these demon- 
strations, and when at length he sank at her 
feet, utterly regardless of his white pantaloons, 
and poured out his love in a perfect cataract of 
sweet sounds, Kitty Elwood was melted even 
to tears. 

‘*Give me but one token, dearest, that I may 
know that you love me in return.”’ 

But vows were not needed to express her 
great love, so Kitty sank into the outstretched 
arms of Cousin Augustus, and spoke no word. 

The next morning, when Mr. Lathrop had 
seized the first opportunity of a private con- 
versation with his uncle, and told him all, the 
“With all my heart, my dear 
nephew, and may she make you a good wife! 


old man said: 


I hoped for this when I wrote for you to visit 
us, for, as I hinted, things were getting rather 
desperate in another quarter, and all remon- 
strances were in vain, for, to tell the truth, 
Kitty ’s an arrant little piece of wilfulness as 
you will meet with in many a day. She was 
bound to hate you, and is caught at last.’’ And 
Deacon Elwood went off in a fit of laughter that 
was really dangerous. 

From that time, there was such a rustling of 
silks in Kitty Eiwood’s chamber, such a flutter- 
ing of white muslins, and folding and unfolding 
of soft laces, such numberleas packages and 
boxes arriving by express at the little cottage, 
that any one possessed of common sense must 
have seen what was to follow. Mr. Lathrop 
absented himself for a short time, going to 
town to make arrangements for his bride, and 
sending back such tender love-missives by 
every mail that it was enough to melt the heart 
Kitty Elwood, fluttering in and out 
among all that bridal paraphernalia, was as 


of a stone. 


restless as a bird on the wing. 

‘*No wonder she is uneasy,’’ gossiped the 
seamstresses, as they turned over one beautiful 
thing after another. ‘‘I know if I had treated 
a young fellow as shamefully as she has Frank 





Forester, I should never expect another happy 
hour.”’ 

‘*She’s anything but miserable, though ; 
just hear her singing now; that sounds as 
though she was very wretched, doesn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘Laughter and song cover many an aching 
heart. It’s my opinion that Kitty Elwood is a 
victim.”’ 

She looked like it, certainly, with the laugh- 
ter breaking through every dimple in that sunny 
face, and love-light overflowing the glad sparkle 
in her eyes as she stands reading a tiny little 
letter, crossed, and recrossed, and crossed again. 
It says: ‘‘My darling Kitty, only two weeks, 
and then I shall be with you, shall call you 
mine. The time seems long, but it will pass 
quickly, and then no more partings.’’ And 
Kitty folds the precious document and lays it in 
her bosom. Yes, Kitty is a victim, but she 
goes gayly to the sacrifive. 

It is the night before the wedding. The 
September moonlight floods the old piazza and 
makes the shadows where sit Kitty Elwood and 
Mr. Lathrop only the denser by its brightness. 

‘*And you never loved but once, you say, 
dear Kitty ?”? 

‘Never, Augustus’’—and the fair affianced 
looked away into the moonlight beyond, with 
truth mirrored in every feature of her face. 
‘*T have had little preferences, perhaps, in my 
lifetime,”’ she went on; ‘‘ but never but one love, 
and that shall go with me down to my grave, 
God helping me.”’ 

The arm tightened around her waist at this 
assurance, and soon after Kitty Elwood went in 
up to her little chamber, where she was to sleep 
for the last time for many months and perhaps 
forever. Her trunks were already packed and 
locked, nothing but her travelling attire was 
visible, and over all went the rich mellow light 
of the harvest moon. 

The morning dawned, Kitty Elwood’s wed- 
ding-day, glorious with autumn sunshine, and 
gorgeous with its richness. Over the varied 
landscape, past little villages just awakening 
to another day, through dark woods that the 
morning sun rays have failed to penetrate, over 
bridges, where the water underneath looks like 
molten gold, rushing and flying like the wind, 
goes the bride of an hour, with a smile of per- 
fect happiness upon her sunny face, turned so 
radiantly toward all this fresh wildwood beauty. 

‘* You must be deaf, dumb and blind, Frank 
Forester, to sit there so still, with this beautiful 
panorama of sunshine and shadow before you, 
and speak never a word.”’ 

‘*It is quite enough to see it reflected in your 
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sunshining face, little Kitty ; I enjoy that more 
than the first view’’—and the young husband 
bent low over the little wife at his side, and said 
something that sent the laughter and bright 
blushes dimpling all over her face, even down 
to the tips of the white fingers, toying so dain- 
tily with the tiny glove. 

On, on they weut, those two, who had vowed 
that morning to go together all life’s journey 
side by side, loving and trusting, come what 
might, even as they go now, at its beginning. 

At Deacon Elwood’s cottage there is a decided 
sensation. Augustus Lathrop gnashes his white 
teeth in a paroxysm of rage, while his uncle 
raves up and down the room perfectly speech- 
less with a combination of feelings, now and 
then turning aside to grind under his heel for 
the twentieth time some very innocent little 
scraps of pasteboard, whereon are engraved the 
names of Kitty Elwood and Frank Forester. 
But that performance does not seem to calm his 
excited feelings in the least, so he snatches up 
a little note and reads once more: ‘‘ My dear 
uncle, forgive me, but vou tried to play me a 
trick, and I would not let you. Ifyou had given 
me my own way, and my own tjme to decide 
my destiny, I might not have done this, but as 
you were for dispatching the business, I have 
helped you all I could. 
sin Augustus, tell him the good time has come, 
the dimes are going into another pocket. I 
should like to ride after the span of grays, but 
object to the driver, and, as a final warning, tell 


Give my love to Cou- 


him never to throw waste paper out of a win- 
dow, or to believe a young lady means yes, 
when she only throws herself into his arms and 
makes believe cry. Iam obliged for all your 
kindness, my best uncle, and feel in my inmost 
heart that you will forgive your little orphaned 
Kitty, or else I should be very miserable; but 
as it is, I can’t.”’ 


“ 


Forgive her—never. To dare to thwart me 
thus, and Frank Forester of a// persons in this 
wide world! never.”’ 

‘What does she mean about span of grays, 
etc. ?’”’ asked Mrs. Elwood, in a feeble voice, from 
the depths of the lounge pillow, where she had 
fainted away and come to at her leisure; the 
gentlemen being too much occupied to attend 
to her. P 

‘*Heaven only knows what she means; I 
believe she has gone stark mad; I have the 
greatest mind to follow my lady, and take her 
to an insane asylum; then I guess she would 
pay for this business.’’ 

‘** It’s too late, Henry, too late, now,’’ sobbed 
Mrs. Elwood; ‘‘let them go; I shall never re- 
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cover this disgrace. Oh, 
dear, rather than that, I would have given my 
consent, and Frank is good enough, for all I 
know.”’ 

‘** Never mention his name again,’’ thundered 
Deacon Elwood, striding toward the kitchen 
‘* Bridget, bring in the breakfast; we 


A runaway match! 


door. 
won't starve ourselves because that gypsy has 
gone.” 

‘* Augustus, sit here. I feel sorry for you, in 
this matter, but nothing can be done, as I see,’’ 
said Uncle Elwood, sympathizingly. 

‘*Nothing,’’ sighed the disappointed bride- 
groom elect, sipping his coffee with a resigned 
air. ‘‘Itis deucedly unpleasant, though, going 
back to town.”’ 

But the first stage carried him, nevertheless, 
and some of the passengers were from the vil- 
lage, and were behind the scenes, and made it 
manifest by sly hints, but he bore it like a 
martyr to all appearances ; but many were the 
muttered curses bestowed upon the bright head 
of Kitty Elwood in that lonely homeward jour- 
ney; and to this hour he remains unmarried, 
an inveterate hater of all womankind, and 
brown-eyed, demure-looking Kitties in partic- 
ular. 

Four years later, Kitty Forester wrote: ‘‘ I’m 
glad you can forgive me at lust, dear uncle ; 
you have held out a long time, and done bravely. 
I like my home here ; it is beautiful, seeing the 
sun go down over these great rolling prairies ; 
still my heart turns lovingly toward home, and 
all its old memories, and since you wish it, we 
will come.”’ 

And so, at last, Frank Forester brought his 
young wife home ; and to-day there is a path 
worn hard through the green meadow where 
they all go, but Kitty and her little Frank often- 
est of all, over the alder-fringed brook, that a 
rustic bridge spans, to the Foresters’ homestead 


beyond. 
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Dinicence Rewarpep.—A divine benediction 
is always invisibly breathed on painful and 
lawful diligence. Thus, the servant employed 
in making and blowing of the fire (though sent 
away thence as soon as it burneth clear) oft- 
times getteth by his pains a more kindly and 
continuing heat than the master himself, who 
sitteth down by the same; and thus persons 
industriously occupying themselves thrive bet- 
ter on a little of their own honest getting, than 
lazy heirs on the large revenues left unto 
them, 
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Ir was a bright morning in early September. 
Aunt Sophie stood upon the piazza of her taste- 
ful home, a glad tear glistening in her eye as 
her heart swelled with the love and pride of a 
happy mother and the gratitude she owed to 
the good All Father for her treasures. A 
stranger would have noted the group upon the 
steps as beautiful; how much more did she, 
who looked with a mother’s memory, love, and 
hope, rejoice in the bright play of soul and 
intellect through the features of those she loved |! 

Presently, the carriage driving up, Carrie 
and Henry hastened their good-bys. The boy’s 
embraces were soon completed, and he sat upon 
the front seat, impatient to be away, before 
the trunks were in their places; Carrie lingered 
longer, for now the thought of the exceeding 
length of a three months’ separation came over 
her with new, unwelcome force, and impulse 
prompted her to wish, as she clung to Emma, 
that, after all her hopes and plans, she might 
stay quietly at home. The older sister guessed 
something of this feeling, and spoke cheerfully 
of school pleasures, home letters, and the joy 
of returning as Edward assisted Carrie to her 
seat in the carriage. Then came mother’s 
good-by kisses and last words of counsel or 
encouragement, and father’s half careless hand- 
shaking, which made them feel large and con- 
sequential, and the carriage rolled away. 

You will find it pleasant, my reader, to fancy 
their happiness as they rode, for surely you 
may sympathize with one of the four. Henry’s 
proud joy was as cloudless as the blue vault 
above him, for his father had promised for the 
first time that he might drive the horses. Ay, 
the enthusiasm, the effervescing joy of the jirst 
time! Can you be glad at the sight of it, when 
your son or your grandson perhaps rejoices in 
his tiny new boots, his first panties with pockets, 
If not, we pity you, though 
Carrie 


or his first drive ? 
you may claim far grander pleasures. 
sat a few moments pensively, then said, with a 
little sigh which provoked her father’s laugh- 
ter :— 

‘*I do wish Emma was going to school with 
me.’’ 

She understood her mother’s low reply: 
‘** You will learn self-dependence better without 
her.’’ And soon her swift thoughts were busy 
with what she would learn, and her face glowed 
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with her enthusiastic resolves to outdo her 
mother’s expectations in her efforts for self- 
improvement, while she was ready to enjoy, 
with ever-renewed youthful delight, the scenes 
through which they passed. And Uncle Charles 
and Aunt Sophie, think you that their pleasure 
was less than their children’s as the scroll of 
Nature’s handiwork was unrolled before them ? 
The changing view, so beautiful and so sug- 
gestive of human happiness, in its neat villages, 
orchards laden with fruit, fields ripe for the 
harvest, its noble mountains, sun-bathed mea- 
dows, broad, bright river, murmuring brooklets, 
and arching forests had for their hearts a still 
higher beauty, in that they read from it of the 
infinite love and goodness of their Almighty 
Father. Their exclamations of delight were 
not so frequent as were those of their children, 
but Carrie was quite sure of their sympathy as 
she looked for the appreciating smiles which 
answered her enthusiastic words, or listened 
with pleased attention to the conversation, 
which taught her how each object was linked 
with pleasant associations in their minds. 

We should love to join them in their plea- 
sure-taking, save that our purpose of finding an 
earnest human interest in each visit of Aunt 
Sophie’s warns us to content ourselves with 
knowing that she is gleaning rich treasures of 
thought in looking with her appreciating eyes 
upon that book of Nature which is so full of 
likenesses and analogies suggestive of the high- 
est truths. 

During the afternoon of their third day’s 
ride, as Mr. Laselle and his daughter overtook 
the carriage at the summit of a long, wood- 
skirted hill, Henry begged his father to get in 
on the back seat, and let Carrie sit with him 
for a while. 

‘‘T don’t see but I shall be obliged to, else 
the girl’s brush will crowd her mother out,”’’ 
replied Uncle Charles, roguishly, as he glanced 
at his daughter’s loaded hands. 

‘‘Oh, papa, I am only going to select the 
prettiest,’ replied Carrie, dropping her leaves 
and branches by the roadside. 

‘Mother has the prettiest already,” 
Henry, looking back to the bright frost-painted 
bough which Mrs. Laselle carried. 

Why, mother, where did you 


said 


**So she has! 


find it ?”’ 
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‘“‘It lay just by that little bank covered with 
strawberry leaves, where in beauty it was like 
the first gray hair above a brow which has been 
thoughtful for us,’’ replied Aunt Sophie, looking 
upon her husband. 

‘*Thank you, Sophie,’ said the good man, 
expressively ; adding, as he resumed his hat, 
assisted his wife to the carriage, and seated 
himself by her side: ‘‘Come, Carry, hasten, 
or we shall scarce have time to call at your 
Uncle Maynard’s, and reach the seminary to- 
night.” 

‘*Mr. Maynard lives in the next village, does 
he not ?’’ queried Aunt Sophie. 

‘Yes. His elegant mansion would be visible 
from here were it not for that hill.” 

**Oh, I hope we shall find Aunt Caroline and 
my cousins at home !’’ exclaimed Carrie, eagerly. 

‘*It would matter less than she thinks, per- 
at hand,’ said 

To which her 


haps, if our card-cases were 
Aunt Sophie, in a low tone. 
husband responded :— 

‘*Yet I have seen you when you anticipated 
seeing Sister Caroline even more eagerly than 
Carrie does now.”’ 

‘* Yes, and I always enjoy her visits at our 
house, for she was a very dear friend before 
her unfortunate marriage.” 

‘‘Her fortunate marriage, she would say,”’’ 
replied Uncle Charles, smiling. 

‘‘Of course, and the world says the same, 
though it has transformed the affectionate, 
conscientious girl into the hard, cold-hearted, 
worldly woman.”’ 

‘* My wife rarely judges a friend so harshly,” 
said Mr. 

‘*T find no pleasure in the judgment or in 
my fears that her dauchter Fannie may lead 
the same kind of a frivolous, fashionable life.’’ 

‘* Ah, do you fear it? You certainly like her 
husband.”’ 

‘* Yes, but I do not yet like their union, for 
she married him without loving him as she 


aselle, 


ought.”’ 

‘* How came she to do so?” 

‘* Why, Fannie, who is really a very sweet 
girl, loved, with all the ardor of her fresh na- 
ture, a young gentleman from Baltimore. He 
returned her affection, and for a time they 
knew the happiness of mutual love; but his 
family had other views for him, and, by dint 
of treachery, persuasion, and threats, made him 
give up the girl they knew only by report. 
Fannie was grieved and heart-crushed, while 
her mother, who should have tenderly led her 
from the broken earth loW to a higher and 
more satisfyir About 
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ig, was only indignant. 
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this time, Philip Crowell came to the village, 








bringing testimonials of his personal worth to 
second what Caroline already knew of his 
claims to respect as the representative of one 
of the first families in Baltimore. Mr. Crowell’s 
sadness, for he had lately buried a good father, 
won Fannie’s sympathy, while his lameness 
claimed her pity. Her mother was well con- 
tented to let her daughter be her own natural 
self, since she saw that thus she would be 
likely to win a husband who might place her 
in a social position far above those who had 
scorned her, and so, without a thought beyond 
the present, Fannie read, sang, and conversed 
with Mr. Crowell, while he allowed himself to 
be completely fascinated by her beauty, grace, 
gentleness, and intelligence. She was surprised 
and grieved when he declared his love with an 
eloquence and passion which assured her how 
much he must suffer, since she had never 
thought of loving him. She did not believe 
she could ever love again, and therefore she 
would never be so false to her womanhood as 
to marry. She besought the young man to 
conquer the love, which had never been inten- 
tionally encouraged, and be to her the same 
dear friend he had been of late. This was im- 
possible, for gradually her image had become 
associated with all that was dearest to him. 
He pressed his suit very earnestly, and was 
Very 


likely he might have won the girl’s affection, 


assisted by Mrs. Maynard’s influence. 


since there was a broad foundation of congenial 
tastes and sympathetic feeling, but he was 
taken violently ill. His was an uncalculating 
love, which delighted to dower its object with 
all that he had to give ; so, when the physicians 
pronounced his reeovery hopeless, he begged 
that Fannie might come to his hotel; and, that 
she might do so and bless his last days, he 
proposed immediate marriage, offering to be- 
queath his large property to her, as his wife. 
Caroline’s worldliness was all awake. This 
great wealth for her daughter within grasp, 
she would not allow silly whims to thrust it 
from her. In vain Fannie entreated that she 
might go to Mr. Crowell as a friend; her mo- 
ther forbade her seeing him at all, unless she 
would marry him immediately, while she con- 
stantly repeated his urgent requests that she 
would come to him. Fannie knew his love for 
her by her own for Fred Odell, and she could 
realize the precious comfort that it might be to 
him to call her his own before death. She felt 
that he would be very dear to her in that realm 
of light where ‘ they neither marry nor are given 
’ 


in marriage,’ and at length was persuaded to 
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gratify his wishes. She did not know that her 
father and a lawyer preceded her to the sick 
chamber to make out papers which would assure 
to her a large inheritance. She was almost as 
pale as the sick man when he, apparently lying 
upon his death-bed, held her hand in a close 
clasp while the clergyman repeated the solemn 
words which made them one, and added im- 
pressive remarks upon that higher, holier life 
which seemed so real to the young couple 
then.” 

** And,’’ said Uncle Charles, ‘‘it was when 
he was recovering from this illness that they 
visited us last fall, was it not? She seemed 
very careful of his health, I remember.”’ 

** Yes ; and then Fannie was already learning 
to love him with a true wifely love. It wasa 
pity misunderstandings should come between 
them, but scarcely to be wondered at, when we 
consider her mother’s ambitious views for her.”’ 

‘* Were not Caroline’s hopes accomplished in 
the marriage ?”’ 

‘*No, indeed; she would have her daughter 
triumph over the Odells; she wished them to 
see the beauty they had despised, and to know 
that their scorn had lifted it far higher than 
their kindness could have done. So when they 
returned, after their visit with us, she hastened 
theirdeparture for Baltimore, bidding herdaugh- 
ter spare no pains or expense in eclipsing the 
proudest beauties of the city. She was so 
blinded by her unwomanly wish for triumph 
as to forget her usual tact, and Philip Crowell’s 
sensitive nature was soon wounded by the be- 
lief that Fannie had married him for his money. 
From this belief rose reserve and coldness to- 
wards his young wife, who was thrown wholly 
upon the counsels of her mother, in listening 
to which she plunged into a heartless round of 
gayety, which was at first almost as repugnant to 
her tastes as to those of her husband. He soon 
persuaded her to return from his native city, 
where he was not only constantly called upon 
to accompany her to places of amusement, but 
frequently met Fred Odell, whose manly beauty 
reminded him of his own misfortune, of which 
he is but too much disposed to be morbidly 
conscious. They came back to Mr. Maynard’s 
a little time before your cousin Hester visited 
us in the spring, and then Fannie was, by her 
mother’s wish, hurrying from one scene of 
gayety to another, exciting the envy of the 
thoughtless, while her husband remained sadly 
in his room, little noticed and apparently un- 
cared for save as the dispenser of that money 
which he sometimes was inclined to wish had 
been made his bride’s, as he expected it would 





be, by his death. I have heard nothing from 
them since Hester’s visit, except a brief an- 
swer to a long, earnest letter which I wrote to 
Fannie, urging her to come to our home for a 
time, and showing her her duties as a wife, 
which should certainly give her more pleasure 
in the doing than any mere gayety could do. 
She was not offended by my plain speaking, 
but wrote that she had promised to go with her 
mother and Louise to Saratoga, adding, frankly, 
that she had become so accustomed to continual 
excitement she feared she should not enjoy 
our way of life as she once did. In her letter 
to me there were such traces of a Cissatisfaction 
with herself and aspirations for something bet- 
ter than excitement that I should have felt 
encouraged for her had not a much longer one, 
which was inclosed to Emma, described their 
gayeties with a zest which seemed to prove that 
she was absorbed in them.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ asked Uncle Charles, “if you feel 
that your influence might benefit her, do you 
not visit her, since she cannot find time to 
come tous? It is by your own acquiescence, 
at least, that we merely call to-day.” 

‘*T know it; but I do not think that I could 
exert any influence mid the whirl of excite- 
ment which makes the life of Caroline. So long 
as she looks back upon the true human feelings 
of her youth as silly notions which she has 
outgrown, I would sooner that they come to our 
home, to see the pure happiness of simple, 
unselfish pleasures. You would not carry wa- 
ter to a fastidious wine-drinker in the goblet 
which has ministered to his educated taste, 
though, when leading him out upon the hills, 
you would expect to see him appreciate the 
fresh, sweet draught from the gurgling spring. 
I can no more talk of the joys of disinterested 
care for the happiness of others in Caroline’s 
home than I could go to the perfume-laden 
boudoir of your friend Wilhelmina Angelina 
Johonnot to speak of the pure, exhilarating 
air of our native hills.” 

After a few minutes’ silence, Mr. Laselle said, 
abruptly: ‘‘ Well, mother, I’ll tell you what 
we will do; we will persuade Caroline herself 
to return with us, and so come this way to- 
morrow. She was such a dear, good-hearted 
girl twenty years ago the crust of worldliness 
cannot be very deep.’’ Then he added, in a 
cheerful tone that showed that difficulties had 
all vanished from his view: ‘‘Come, my boy, 
shall I take the reins? or are you equal toa 
grand entry into this big village ?’’ 

As our friends were sitting in the darkened 
parlor into which they had been ushered, Fannie 
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Crowell came eagerly to welcome them, with a 
series of exclamations of delight. -Her mother 
had been sick for more than a fortnight, and had 
repeatedly wished for Aunt Sophie’s presence. 
She would be so delighted to see her and Uncle 
Charles, and Louise would be charmed to have 
their young cousins to entertain. She thought 
it was very fortunate they had come now, for 
ennui never remained in her aunt’s presence, 
and she and her sister had found it almost in- 
sufferable for the past week, while she believed 
that it was more than half that ailed her mo- 
ther, now that her fever was gone. Fannie was 
greatly disappointed in her rapidly formed 
hopes when she found that they would only 
remain for a brief time, since Carrie should be 
at the neighboring seminary that night, and 
was about to run to her mother’s chamber to 
apprise her of the hasty call; but Aunt Sophie 
checked her, bidding her go quietly, and merely 
tell her mother that she was there; then, fol- 
lowing her niece to the sick-room, she took the 
fan from the hand of the nurse, and seated 
herself as though it were just the place to 
which she was accustomed. 

“Don’t talk yet; fancy yourself back in 
your girlhood’s home, with me by your pillow, 
ready to teaze you off to Lincoln woods,” was 
her greeting, as she quietly rose and opened a 
window. 

Mrs. Maynard soon felt the influence of the 
pure air, and the old memories; and as Aunt 
Sophie noticed that she was really strong enough 
to be benefited by cheerful conversation, she 
asked Fannie to speak to her Uncle Charles. 
He came, with a cheery, brotherly greeting, 
and during the hour which the three conversed, 
old time, youthful memories invigorated Mrs. 
Maynard’s heart. Then Aunt Sophie said, 
decidedly— 

‘* Now, Caroline, we must leave you for to- 
night. You have talked long enough for this 
time, and besides I wish to see your name- 
sake in her new quarters at the seminary, and 
the session will to-morrow. We will 
return to you in the morning at ten o’clock, 
precisely. If you 
cannot make yourself contentedly quiet, let one 
of your girls read Miss Blanche’s ‘Trap to 
Catch a Sunbeam’ to you. Charles has a copy 
in his pocket, and you will find it a charming, 
cheerful little story.’’ 

Without giving the invalid time to remon- 
strate, they went to the parlor, where the 
young people had enjoyed the hour, and were 
soon again upon their way. 

The next morning, arriving at the appointed 


open 


Do not expect us before. 
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time, Mr. and Mrs. Laselle found their sister 
very much better. Aunt Sophie gladly con- 
sented to gratify her by remaining with her for 
a week or two; so Uncle Charles proposed re- 
turning in the cars himself, and leaving the 
horses for Mr. and Mrs. Crowell to return with 
his wife. 
all, though none more fully appreciated it than 
Aunt Sophie’s kindly heart 


This was a pleasant arrangement for 


Philip Crowell. 
was grieved by the change which she observed 
in the young man. His sad, lonely, aimless 
life of the past year had altered the expression 
of his face and the tone of his voice, though a 
quick joy flashed through both as he greeted 
Mr. and Mrs. Laselle. 

Aunt Sophie spent the morning with the 
invalid, but her husband, after a pleasant call 
in the sick-room, and a formal one in the office 
of his brother-in-law, strolled out upon the 
lawn with Philip, where they seated themselves 
beneath an elm and chatted the hours away. 
The young man’s morbid melancholy met no 
encouragement and little sympathy from Uncle 
Charles, but he felt that it was good for him to 
listen to the worthy man’s cheerful talk, and 
thus look upon life through his eyes, for a little 
time. He began to see, by the contrast, that 
his own vision was darkened, though he did 
not yet suspect how much it was obscured. In 
truth, his constant introspection and self-ex- 
amination, though entered upon from worthy 
motives, had rendered him incapable of a fair 
judgment of himself. He blamed himself for 
everything, and thus his overburdened con- 
science had lost its elasticity, and he had begun 
to look upon himself as one having no lot or 
part in the joys of life. He did not wonder 
that his wife had little love for him, lame and 
unamiable as he knew himself, therefore he 
discontinued his efforts to win her affection. 
He felt that he had done her grievous wrong in 
binding her to him, and he would do no less 
than seek to gratify her every wish, and leave 
her just as free from his presence as she chose 
to be; so of late he had stifled his words of 
tenderness and lavished upon her rich presents. 
The coming of Mr. and Mrs. Laselle brought to 
him cheerful associations of the weeks follow- 
ing his marriage, and, as he remembered Fan- 
nie’s thoughtful care for him then, sweet fancies 
of what their life might have been, had she 
loved him, as he then hoped she might, made 
his heart beat with a new pitying tenderness 
for her whose womanly nature must make her 
long for a renewal of such love as had once 
thrilled her heart. 


After dinner, Mr. Crowell volunteered to 
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carry Mr. Laselle and Henry to the railway 
station, and commenced a request to Fannie to 
accompany them, but checked himself, saying— 
‘*Excuse me, dear; I had forgotten it would 
interfere with your nap.’’ 

Uncle Charles interposed that Sophie would 
go, so Fannie was silent, and Henry gladly ran 
to tell his mother that she was going to the 
depot. Thus Aunt Sophie had a long (éte-ad-téte 
with the young man upon their return ride. 

A little distance from the depot was a pretty 
little cottage. As they passed it, a bright-eyed, 
happy-looking woman stood upon the veranda 
tossing a laughing baby. Just then a gig drove 
up and stopped, and the girlish matron tripped 
to the gate, to hold the little one up for papa 
to kiss. 


, 


‘*They make a pleasant picture,’’ said Aunt 
Sophie. 

‘*Yes,’? replied her companion; ‘‘it is our 
doctor; he is a happy man.” 

‘*He ought to be, and for that matter so 


ought you,”’ 


responded Mrs. Laselle. 

**Do you think I ought to be happy ?’’ ques- 
tioned Philip, in asad, beseeching, earnest tone, 
and with a sudden glance of his expressive 
eyes, which revealed much of his sad inner life 
to Aunt Sophie’s quick feelings. 

** You certainly ought; but you will not suc- 
ceed in this duty by dwelling upon it as a duty. 
You need to have more interests out of yourself; 
for you have something to do in this world be- 
sides keeping habitual, unprofitable watch over 
your feelings, and summoning each to the bar 
of a morbidly sensitive conscience.”’ 
and little 
interest in life, save in seeing a happiness which 
What better can I do than 
to watch lest I do or think evil, since lam so 


‘*But I have no motive for work, 


I cannot increase. 
powerless for good?” 

‘*And what makes you powerless for good ? 
Nothing, I assure you, but your own morbid 
feelings. Stop, don’t tell me of them; you 
will soon overcome them, and then you will feel 
mortified that you have exposed them to me. 
You are not the first who has lost interest in 
life, and gained a weary, depressing feeling of 
worthlessness by letting his mind prey idly 
upon itself. You do not need to work for daily 
bread, but you do need to work for happiness. 
I do not mean that you must do manual labor, 
but you must do something for a definite object. 
You may study for desired improvement, and 
call that work, if you please ; indeed, I can well 
believe that such employment may suit your 
tastes and insure your happiness.”’ 

‘*Do you believe that I can be happy—set 
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| apart as inferior to my fellow men, as I am, by 








this lameness ?’’ said Philip, sadly. 

‘* Have you never been happy since you were 
lame ?”’ was the searching reply. 

Memory was true, and she called a sweet 
smile to the young man’s lips as he answered : 
‘* Yes, I remember the happiest summer of my 
life was that when I was first assured I must 
always be lame. It was when I was sixteen. 
I had always been a healthy boy, full of life 
and spirits, till the summer before I contracted 
a fondness for lying in the water. No one 
realized how constantly I was in the river till I 
was ill in consequence. I shudder now at the 
recollection of the months of suffering which 
followed. Many times during the fall and win- 
ter my life was despaired of; but I mended in 
the spring, and when bright summer came I 
was well, save this lameness. How little I 
minded it then! Why, I can scarce remember 
that I noticed it, save as entitling me to extra 
consideration. I had suffered till freedom from 
pain was itself happiness; and I was so de- 
lighted to be out of doors again. I hadto study, 
and that assiduously, for I had lost a long time, 
but my tutor was all kindness when lessons 
were finished. My dear good mother, too, loved 
her lame boy almost to idolatry. Yes, I had 
good parents then; I ought to have been hap- 
py, and Iwas. Ah, if I could only be the nobie 
man my mother hoped I would become!”’ and 
the tears gathered in the young man’s eyes. 
There was a long silence, then Philip said: 
‘*My mother died that fall.” 

‘‘T can realize what your grief must have 
been, but I know that her death did not take 
all the happiness from your young life.’’ 

‘Oh, no: I saw more sad hours after that— 
hours when I longed unutterably for her lov- 
ing tenderness ; but I was very much interested 
in my studies, and looking forward to high 
I gained the 
empty honors, but very soon afterward I lost 


college honors at their close. 


my honored father. 
me forward in life, with a wise and loving 
hand!” 

‘He left his memory with you, and your 
heart still fresh to form new ties,”’ 


Ah, he would have guided 


said Mrs. 
Laselle gently. 

‘*Oh, yes,”? and Philip’s eye kindled. ‘It 
was such a joy to learn to love my peerless 
I should find it a sufficient delight 
now, but that I wronged her in binding her 


Fannie. 


bright life to my weary one, though I did not 
realize the lot I was urging upon her acceptance. 
I never saw myself clearly till I felt that her 
husband should have no blemish.”’ 
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‘*Pannie never told you that she regrets her 
marriage, did she ?”’ 

‘No, ma’am; she is too true a woman, and 
knows too well the exceeding sacredness of the 
marriage relation. She tries to believe that 
she loves me as she ought, but if she did she 
would never content herself with the frivolous 
pleasures which occupy her of late, for balls 
and parties are not her sphere, constantly as 
she frequents them.”’ 

‘*How came she within their magic circle? 
Her taste must have changed, for more than 
once she has remained at my home for months 
without expressing a wish for a gayer life than 
we led.” 

Philip sat a few moments in thought, then 
said, sadly— 

‘*T scarcely know. Perhaps I was to blame, 
Perhaps I urged her to go more than I ought, 
thinking duty to me inclined her to stay. Her 
mother’s talk at one time made me believe that 
Fannie married me for the money which should 
be hers by my confidently predicted death. 
Those were false, thoughtless words, but they 
wakened me from my sweet dream of love, and 
when I learned their falsity, I could not clasp 
the dream again.” 

‘*Did you try?” said Aunt Sophie, gently. 
** Did you tell your wife of the unjust thoughts 
you had cherished, and strive to strengthen 
the tie between you by that of perfect confi- 
dence, or did you turn from injustice to her, to 
injustice to her husband, and henceforth blame 
yourself for the reserve you should have ban- 
ished ? 
has been a traitor to her happiness, as well as 
You are her husband, and you have 
no right to waste your time in useless inquiries 
as to whether either might have been better 
mated. You must make this union a happy 
one now, and you have a right to claim her 
assistance in the matter. Talk with her, then. 
You will find her as ready to love you as you 
can wish, unless Iam greatly mistaken. She 
needs your love, too; you wrong her when you 
She must change very 
much before she will find any satisfying pleasure 
in outshining others, 


Every thought of your unworthiness 


to yours. 


conceal it from her. 


but she may gradually 
learn to seek happiness thus if she have no real 
home joys. Seek her highest good, not only 
for this brief life but for that which lies beyond, 
and you shall find your reward, for thus shall 
your advancement in the upward path keep 
pace with hers. Let the first step in your 
happier life be to confide in your wife ; uvitedly, 
you will see clearly how you may insure a 
constantly increasing love.” 








‘Thank you, I will do so,’’ said Philip, 
and the two were silent till they reached Mr. 
Maynard’s. 

At twilight, when Aunt Sophie came to the 
parlor, after seeing her sister quietly seme 
she found Fannie awaiting her. 

‘*T am very glad you have come down,’’ 
said the niece, ‘‘for you will remember how 
we used to love to sit at your feet at this hour.’’ 
As she drew forward her stool, Mrs. Laselle 
said— 

‘* Where is your husband? Will he not miss 
you?” 

‘*Oh no, he never misses me,’’ Fannie re- 
plied, carelessly. 

‘You mean he never says he misses you, do 
you not? Philip Crowell is not one who ex- 
presses all his feelings.”’ 

‘* Well, here comes Louise ; I will go and see 
where the gentleman is, though I never thought 
of his being lonely.”’ 

Fannie found her husband standing by the 
window of their room, looking out upon the 
gathering darkness. Stepping softly behind 
him, with a feeling of unwonted tenderness, 
awakened by the thought that he might well 
have missed her sometimes, she gave the first 
notice of her presence by repeated kisses upon 
his fair hand. 

‘¢ My wife! I was thinking of you,”’ 
Philip, as he caught her in his arms, and sat 
down with her in his easy chair. 

An hour later the young couple entered the 


exclaimed 


parlor, with a new happiness illuminating their 
faces. 

*“‘T have found him; 
Fannie asked. 

** No, “but 
you must be careful not to lose him again, lest 
you should not find him so readily. Louise 
and I have had a very pleasant conversation 
upon something to do as essential to happi- 
ness. I think I shall bring her to my way of 
thinking.’ 

‘* A long time before you can to your way of 
doing, I fancy,’’ laughed Fannie. 

‘¢ Ah, it looks well for you to laugh at me for 
re- 


have I been long?’’ 


dear,’’ replied Aunt Sophie ; 


idleness, when Aunt Sophie does not,’’ 
sponded Louise. 

‘*] know there is room for us both to im- 
replied Fannie; ‘‘and Aunt Sophie 
will tell us how, will you not ?’’ 

Then the conversation became practical in 
its relations to the every day conduct of the 
talkers. 

During the following days, Aunt Sophie was 
glad to miss Fannie from her mother’s room, 


a ” 
prove, 
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since she saw that her niece was finding un- 
usual happiness in the companionship of her 
husband. She had a great deal of pleasant 
conversation with Mrs. Maynard, which she 
hoped might bring rich fruits of happiness, 
first to those dependent upon the lady, and 
then scarcely less to her who would now seek 
their welfare. That Mr. Maynard should fail 
of his allegiance to the shrine of mammon was 
not to be expected, but there was too little real 
sympathy between him and his wife to prevent 
her seeking happiness in another channel than 
the display of his wealth, without remark from 
him. 

Philip Crowell’s whole nature was expanding 
More than once 
his involuntary expressions of pleasure showed 


beneath the sun of happiness. 


Fannie how deeply he had felt her thoughtless 
neglect, and made her resolve to be careful for 
the future. Aunt Sophie, through her lively 
sympathy, rejoiced in the happiness of the 
young couple, while her presence hindered not 
the expression of their eager plans for the 
future, during their pleasant journey to her 
home. They now began to lock forward to 
making a home for themselves, and Mrs. La- 
selle encouraged them in their eager anticipa- 
tions. 


Two or three years later, Aunt Sophie visited 
The 


young man presented a marked contrast to his 


at the happy home of Philip Crowell. 


former self; happiness and energy altered his 
whole expression, and Mrs. Laselle felt instantly 
that his was a life to rejoice in. Fannie was 
happy as—I may as well say happy as herself, 
for there need be none happier than was the 
good and loving wife, with her first baby in 
And the baby! the sweet, little, 
lively, laughing, blue-eyed darling, with its 


her arms. 


bright, chubby face, and wee, dimpled hands ! 
Ah, Aunt Sophie ioved the baby dearly, as, 
indeed, no one could have done otherwise had 
she, like her, read and been gladdened by 
Fannie’s cheerful, chatty letters. 

Philip had been steadily developing his ge- 
nius as an artist, and many a picture from his 
easel already wakened loving thoughts of him 
He loved his art 
enthusiastically, for it helped him to a keener 


in the homes of his friends. 


and more appreciating love of nature, and en- 
larged his capacity for happiness by inciting 
him to store his fancy with such images of 
beauty as may be joys to him forever. He 
no longer walks in loneliness, by his heavy, 
listless gait making still more marked the 
lameness which he is so morbidly anxious to 








ignore. Indeed, he does not often think of the 
lameness, now, for his mind is filled with plea- 
santer things, and his strong though graceful 
cane helps him to walk with a quick step, 
which he knows is eagerly listened for at home. 
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FEMININE DECORATIONS IN DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 

Tue ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and those 
of the Indies paint them red. The blackest 
teeth are considered the most beautiful in Gu- 
zerat; while in Greenland the women color 
their faces with blue and yellow. However 
fresh the complexion of a Muscovite may be, 
she would think herself very ugly if she were 
not plastered with paint. The Chinese must 
have their feet as diminutive as those of she- 
goats; and to make them so, their youth is 
passed in the torture of small wooden shoes. 

In some countries, mothers break the noses 
of their children ; and in others, they press the 
head between two boards that it may become 
square. The modern Persians have a strong 
aversion to red hair. The Turkish women, on 
the contrary, are warm admirers of it. The 
Indian is thickly smeared with bear’s fat ; and 
the female Hottentot receives from the hand of 
her lover warm intestines and reeking tripe, 
with which to decorate herself. 

In China small eyes are not admired. The 
Turkish ladies dip a gold brush in the tincture 
of a black drug 


g, which they pass over their 
eyebrows, to cause them to appear prominent, 
and they tinge their nails with a rose color. 

The female headdress is, in some countries, 
singularly extravagant. The Chinese fair one 
carries on her head the figure of a bird: this 
bird is composed of copper or gold, according 
to the quality of the person; the wings, which 
are spread out, fall over the front of the head- 
dress, and conceal the temples ; the tail is long 
and open, and forms a beautiful tuft of fea- 
thers: the beak shades the top of the nose, 
and the neck is fastened to the body by a 
spring, that it may freely play, and undulate 
at the slightest motion. 

Bruce writes, as the climax of female decora- 
tions, his description of the favorite queen of 
Senaar: ‘‘A ring of gold passed through her 
under lip, and weighed it down till it almost 
covered her chin, leaving her teeth bare, which 
were very small and very fine; the inside of 
her lip was blackened with antimony ; her ears 
reached down to her shoulders, and had the 
appearance of wings; there was a gold ring in 
each of them, about five inches in diameter, 





of 
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and somewhat thinner than a man’s little fin- 
ger; the weight of this had drawn down the 
hole where her ear was pierced so much that 
three fingers might easily pass above the ring. 
Her neck was adorned with a gold necklace of 
several rows, one above the other, to which 
were hung rows of perforated sequins, and upon 
her ankles were two rings of gold, larger than 
those used for chaining felons.’’ Another of 
the wives, in addition to these, ‘‘ had chains 
coming from her ears to the outside of each 
nostril, where they were fastened. A ring was 
also put through the gristle of her nose, and it 
hung down to the opening of her mouth ; hav- 
ing altogether something of the appearance of 
a horse’s bridle.” 


—__ +r ee > 


THREE PICTURES. 
BY JULIA ROSS 


THERE ‘s a picture flitting before me, 
With its lights and shadows to-day, 
Of a scene in a dim, old forest 
On a hillside far away ; 
Where a band of happy children 
Are waking the echoes there, 
With the sound of their gleeful voices 
Borne forth on the summer air. 


The light grows fainter and dimmer 
In the tender evening gloom, 

And the hillside seems an altar 
With the incense of perfume ; 

The wood is a grand cathedral, 
And the leaves are organ keys, 

And the zepbyrs are sweet musicians 
That play through the waving trees. 


There ’s another picture that cometh, 
Tis that of a prairie home, 
Where a maiden sits and gazes 
At the sky’s unclouded dome— 
She dreams of the rosy future, 
And sighs for the golden past, 
And her thoughts go dreamily wandering 
O’er a wilderness dim and vast. 


She sits in the purple even, 
When the stars break one by one 
From the mantle that softly wraps them 
From the gaze of the garish sun. 
And her spirit holds communion 
With the spirits that haunt the air; 
Alas, must she wake from dreaming, 
To know earth’s want and care? 


And there is a third sweet vision 
That most I love to see, 
And ever in happier moments 
Its beauty comes back to me: 
Tis that ofa path that windeth 
In and out through the forest shade, 
And nature in light and beauty 
Comes forth as a bride arrayed. 
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Anon this green path leadeth 
Where loveliest visions shine, 
Such scenes of immortal beauty 
As I dare not wish were mine; 
And I go on my winding pathway, 
And I go not, dearest, alone ; 
But the sunset light has faded, 
And the beautiful visions flown. 


LORD RONALD. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Ah, home let him speed—for the spoiler is nigh! 
CAMPBELL. 
Gay huntsmen were riding by Evan's wild shore, 
Shrill bugle-blasts sounded on mountain and moor; 
To his low covert bounded the light-footed’ hare, 
And the startled roe fled from his green forest lair, 
As down o’er the hills where the sweet heather shone, 
With light plumage dancing, 
And gay chargers prancing, 
The train of Lord Ronald swept merrily on. 


The soft, silver bells of the falcon rung clear, 
And the baying of hounds on the course of the deer 
Woke tremulous echoes along the wild shore, 
Where Evan’s dark waters eternally roar; 
And still o’er the hills through the beautiful morn, 
With light plumage dancing, 
And gay chargers prancing, 
The train of Lord Ronald swept merrily on. 


They galloped o’er mountain, and meadow, and fen— 
By the mirroring tarn and the pine-covered glen ; 
And bravely rode Ronald—right bravely, I trow, 
With a haughty young lip and a shadowless brow, 
Till the merry elves danced in the cells of the morn, 
And the greenwood was ringing 
With mystical singing, 
As it thrilled to the sound of his shrill bugle horn 


The lone thrush had fluttered away to her nest ; 
The blushes of sunset were red in the west; 
The voice of the huntsman was hushed on the plain; 
The hawk it had fallen, the wild stag was slain, 
When home to the hall and the red ingle-side, 
Through the shadowy gloaming, 
With chargers a-foaming, 
The train of Lord Ronald all merrily ride. 


Oh high beat the heart of Lord Ronald, I ween, 

When the turreted walls of his castle were seen, 

For he thought of the eyes, and the dark-flowing hair, 

And the smiling red lips that awaited him there. 

She was watching to greet him—his gentle ladye— 
And so through the gloaming, 
With charger a-foaming, 

Lord Ronald rode proudly and right merrilie. 


He entered his court-yard—no warder was there; 
There was blood on the pavement and blood on the stair ; 
Through the tenantless chambers the night-breezes 
sighed— 
His halls were deserted, and gone was his bride! 
The black raven croaked on the storm-battered wall, 
And the wind was replying, 
Like dirge for the dying, 
To the howl of the hound in the desolate hall! 








MRS. MILLS’ REPENTANCE. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


‘* Wart am / to do in the mean time?” in- 
quired Mr. Mills, as his wife sketched her plans 
for the summer. 

She was an energetic lady, and ‘set in her 
own way,”’ as energetic ladies mest generally 
are. She had found that board was much 
cheaper at a distance from town, particularly 
off the line of the principal railways, and, con- 
sidering this a grand stroke of economy, pro- 
posed that she should take her nurse and five 
children to the delightful village of Cairo, on a 
spur of the Catskills, and pass June, July, and 
August there. 

**We shall save at least seventy-five dol- 
lars by it, and no necessity of dressing as we 
had to do at Amboy, where everybody knew 
us,’’? said Mrs. Mills, adding up a formidable 
column of specifications as she talked. Her 
husband had listened attentively to every fea- 
ture of the proposed reform. His own name 
did not appear in the schedule ; no wonder that 
he asked with some interest how he was to be 
disposed of. 

‘*Oh, that is easy enough,” said Mrs. Mills; 
‘‘just wait a moment. Yes, five from seven, 
two; eight from thirteen, five ; fifty-two more,”’ 
she added, triumphantly, ‘‘for there is the 
difference between Ann’s wages and board, and 
the washing given out at country prices, added 
to the difference between your fare to Cairo 
once a week and going up and down in the 
boat every day to Perth Amboy.”’ 

‘*So I am to come up only once a week ?”’ 

‘*T thought you said you couldn’t leave your 
business often ?”’ 

‘* How long does it take to go?’ 

** You can go two ways, Mrs. Williams says ; 
she was there last year and year before, and 
only paid four dollars all round, at the best 
hotel, too, but it’s raised this year to five. 
Why, there are the cars, you know, if you 
should be in a hurry, and you can cross at 
Catskill and drive out in a couple of hours; or 
you can take the boat Saturday night, and land 
at Catskill, driving out the next morning.” 

‘‘Landing in the middle of the night and 
driving out Sunday morning. Thank you, Ann; 
I’wn not given to Sunday drives.” 

** Well, come out in the cars, then; so much 
the better.’’ 

‘It’s the hottest, dustiest road in the coun- 
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try; I always did hate the Hudson River Road 
in the summer !’’—Mr. Mills spoke rather petu- 
lantly. ‘‘Why can’t we go to Amboy, the 
same as usual, and not have all this fuss ?’’ 

**Why, Albert! haven’t I shown you that 
we can save a hundred and twenty-seven dol- 
lars by it??? And his wife’s face looked her 
astonishment at any further inducement being 
necessary. 

‘* Yes, to spend on some nonsense or other in 
the fall—carpets or curtains, or something one 
could do very well without.’’ 

Mr. Mills was ‘‘burning,’’ as children say 
when they hide the handkerchief; he had hit 
upon the object of his wife’s prudential coun- 
sels at the first guess. Mrs. Mills had come to 
the conclusion that she needed new second- 
story carpets, and there was no use in getting 
new for up stairs when she might transfer the 
first to the second floor, and have a velvet 
instead of a Brussels in the parlor, with very 
little additional cost. Mr. Mills would be brought 
to this view of the case with difficulty ; he liked 
the present pattern, and often spoke of it as he 
contemplated his boots and their natural rest- 
ing-place through wreaths of cigar-smoke ; but 
if Mrs. Mills could say, ‘‘There’s the money, 
now; I’ve saved every dollar of it for you this 
summer,’’ Mr. Mills would be had at advantage. 

‘*T haven’t heard how J’m to be disposed 
of, meantime,”’ said Mr. Mills, at this stage of 
the calculation. ‘‘ You talk about dismissing 
Ann?” 

‘* Why, there would be nothing for her to do 
if she had no washing, don’t you see? And I 
thought it would be so nice to have yon take 
your meals at a restaurant, and only sleep 
home; old Dinah could come in two or three 
times a week, and see to things, and sweep off 
the pavement, and clean the door-knobs; it 
would be a real charity to employ her, and 
burglars always judge by pavements and door- 
knobs, Mrs. Williams says, whether the family 
are at home.’’ 

Mr. Mills was decidedly a domestic man ; he 
had no turn for politics, nor military drills, nor 
billiards ; he attended the Wednesday evening 
lecture at his parish church, and consequently 
was not in the theatre-going line. The prospect 
of keeping house with old Dinah looked rather 
forlorn in the distance; but he was, unfortu- 
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nately, ‘‘ the weaker vessel,’’ and his objections 
were overborne. 

Mrs. Mills commenced at once to make vigor- 
ous preparations for ‘‘ going to the country.’’ 
She had an excellent capacity for business, and 
her outfit for herself and five children was 
eomplete, even to rural toys, such as miniature 
rakes and wheelbarrows for the boys; and 
‘‘play suits,’ much after the style of Mrs. 
Bloomer, for the little girls, stout walking- 
shoes, Shaker bonnets, Canada straw hats lit- 
tered the chambers, trunks began to accumulate 
in the upper hall, and nondescript pieces of bag- 
gage, such as a bathing-tub, sewing-chair, crib, 
and bird-cage, securely enveloped, blockaded 
the parlor door. Nor was this all; Mrs. Mills 
was a careful housekeeper as well as mother, 
with an eye to furniture scratches, and dust, 
and fading of carpets. To save the latter and 
to prepare more convenieutly for the fali house- 
cleaning, every one was removed, except in the 
attics, where it was of no consequence. The 
books and fancy articles were packed away in 
closets and drawers, the pictures veiled by thick 
mosquito netting, the chandeliers and furniture 
slipped into robes de chambre of brown Holland. 
One could scarcely picture a more completely 
dismantled residence or a gloomier view than 
that which saluted Mr. Mills on his return from 
conveying his family to their summer quarters. 
No little ones clambering down stairs back- 
wards from the nursery, in their haste to meet 
him, no cheerful confusion of school caps and 
coats on the hat-rack, no noisy slamming of 
doors, as the elder children came in from their 
walks or play, no appetizing odor of dinner 
coming on the table, no brisk habitual greeting 
from the ever-punctual though sometimes over- 
bearing Mrs. Mills. The door echoed the emp- 
tiness of the mansion as it swung to behind 
him; the closed shutters left him in almost 
Egyptian darkness. He stumbled straight on, 
and undid the fastening of the entrance from 
the back of the, house as the quickest way of 
recovering daylight, and followed up the move- 
ment by throwing open the blinds of the exten- 
sion-room. It was used as a household apart- 
ment, and book-cases lined one side. In the 
dearth of any occupation, he tried one of the 
glass doors; Mrs. Mills had carefully removed 
and secreted the key, burglars being always of 
a literary turn of mind. The bare floors and 
shrouded furniture were not particularly in- 
viting, and Mr. Mills carried a chair out to the 
back piazaa rather than face the portrait of his 
wife, staring in a ghostly manner through the 
drapery that covered it. He had dined on his 
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way up from his office, so he had not that 
resource before him ; all his acquaintances were 
out of town, and evening calls were out of the 
question. He was glad to see it growing dark 
as he betook himself to a cigar, with his feet 
elevated to the top of the railing. It was a 
breathless evening of the first ‘‘ heated term,” 
and the close area between the two rows of tall 
brick houses did not favor the circulation of air, 
had there been any in the neighborhood. The 
houses on each side were as empty as his own, 
their inmates already consigned to country 
lodgings. He found some amusement in watch- 
ing the explorations of a cat on the roofs of the 
opposite piazza, and passing companionship in 
the cries of a child being hushed to sleep in the 
nursery of the house directly in the rear of his 
own. But the cat disappeared, the baby went 
to sleep at last, and Mr. Mills was compelled to 
resign the last fragment of his cigar, to which 
hehad clung fondly and lingeringly. It was quite 
dark in the house when he returned to the 
parlor, animated by a recollection of twocolumns 
of the evening paper still unread. He had 
ever shunned ‘ Letters from our Fashionable 
Watering-Places,’’ by the immortal Jenkins, 
as dull in the extreme, but went at them on 
this occasion with zest, and finished the very 
last sentence. He looked at his watch; de- 
lightful discovery ! it was ten minutes of nine ; 
he could ge to bed, and after bed there was 
breakfast and business to look forward to. 

But his bed was not quite so comfortable the 
second night ; it was not one of black Dinah’s 
days, and of course it had been untouched ; 
he managed tolerably, however, by sleeping in 
Mrs. Mills’ vacant place, but the aspect of his 
chamber was still less inviting than it had been 
the evening before, from the disordered state 
of pillows and counterpane, and the soiled 
clothes of yesterday still bestrewing the carpet- 
less floor; nor was there any special improve- 
ment in Dinah’s style of chamber-work; she 
did far more justice to the sidewalk department. 

Mr. Mills uttered some complaints as to his 
situation when he paid his first visit to Cairo, 
declaring that it was his intention never to be 
separated from his family again, even if they 
were all obliged to stay in town all summer. 
In reply to this, Mrs. Mills called up little Joe, 
and showed his father how much he had im- 
proved already ; and what might not be expected 
from such air and such bread and milk in three 
months’ time. There was Nena, too, always 
a delicate child, and her father’s particular pet 
and plaything ; there was almost a color in her 
sallow cheeks, and her mother declared that 
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the thin arms and neck were fast filling up. 
She was persuaded that Nena would have died 
if they had stayed in town, and would have 
had chills if they had gone to Amboy. 

**In fact,’? said Mrs. Mills, ‘‘ 1 have come to 
the conclusion that there are chills everywhere 
within forty miles of New York, and if we care 
for the real good of our children, we must be 
self-sacrificing. Do yousupposeit’s any pleasure 
for me to be so far away from ma, and Matilda, 
and Aunt Jane ?’’—she did not say from him, 
‘* But J have always tried to do my duty to my 
children.” 

Mr. Mills received the repacked carpet-bag, 
which contained his allowance of clean clothes 
for the week, at her hands, and felt convicted 
of the most unnatural and unparental selfish- 
ness. It was hard to hear the clamorous 
‘* sood-by, papa,’’ from the little crowd, and 
know he should not hear their blithe voices 
for a week to come; and then Willie might 
fall into the creek, meantime, or Joe get his 
hand cut off by the hay-cutting machine he 
had been discovered experimenting with in the 
stables of the hotel. Little Nena clung to him 
and he to the child, but the wagon was at the 
door, and he might miss the day boat, so he 
sat the child down and shut his ears to the 
imploring ‘‘ Pease, papa, don’t do; pease don’t 
do from Nena!”’ 

‘‘T hope you will find the ghouse all safe,’’ 
said Mrs. Mills, waiting on the piazza; ‘‘ and 
don’t on any account forget the bottle af hair 
tonic, the biscuitina, the pearl barley, and the 
Castile soap, when you come out on Saturday. 
Oh, and some envelopes, and my old plaid 
shawl on the third shelf of the hall pantry. Be 
sure Dinah attends to the door knobs, won't 
you, Albert? and here ’s the key,of the book- 
case ; but pray don’t leave it in the lock.’’ 

‘*T hope I don’t intrude,’’ said Mrs. Mills, 
stepping into No. 10 immediately after her 
husband’s departure. No. 10 was occupied by 
Mrs. Williams, who had been the authority in 
the matter of the Green County Hotel. 

*“O la, no!’’ and Mrs. Williams pushed a 
chair towards her fellow boarder, without dis- 
**One doesn’t feel up 
And she 
applied herself toa large palm-leaf fan, and the 
gentle stimulant of a Boston rocking-chair. 

Mrs. Mills had brought her ‘‘ work’’—a 
quantity of colored wools, and some knitting- 
pins—she was about to commence that useful, 


turbing herself to rise. 
to anything such a warm morning.”’ 


in fact indispensable article, in Afghan. 
**So Mr, Mills is off,” remarked Mrs. Wil- 
liams, languidly. ‘‘He’ll get tired of coming 
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up every week after a little while. Mr, Wil- 
liams has long ago. Didn’t he groan over the 
trip ?”’ 

‘*Not so much over that as being left alone 
in the house. 
actually says this is the last year we shall go 
out of town. It does seem as if men never 
thought of anybody but themselves; what 


1? 


He’s such a home body; he 


would become of the children, poor dears 

‘* La, Mrs. Mills, men are all alike. I really 
do believe men are the most selfish beings on 
the face of the earth! No, mother can’t take 
you up, mother’s tired; run away to nursy, 
you everlasting little teaze, you!’’ And Mrs. 
Williams shook her skirt clear from the grasp 
of her second child, a fretful, teazing little one. 
‘* When a wife is slaving herself to death over 
housekeeping nine months in the year, it does 
seem as if she ought to have a little peace, 
doesn’t it, Mrs. Mills? but men never con- 
sider.”’ 

‘* Yes, a mother never has any rest though, 
in town or out of it, that’s the worst of the 
whole thing. Dear knows, I should like Mr. 
Mills’ chance for a while, nothing on earth to 
do but amuse himself; no cares, no worries. 
But people never know when they ’re well off, 
Many a woman, 
I say to Mr. Mills, situated like me, would in- 
sist on being taken to Saratoga or Long Branch ; 


or how much is done for them. 


and I’m willing tu be jerked off up here in this 
out of the way place to help Mr. Mills along, 
such times as these are too, and this is all the 
thanks I get for it.’’ 

‘* Wasn’t he delighted to see the children so 
I wish my poor little toads would 
pick up half as fast.’’ 

Mrs. Mills found it convenient not to answer 
at that moment. She was turning a corner of 
her work, and thinking, ‘‘ the only wonder was 
that they lived at all, allowed to eat hot bis- 
cuit, and pickles, and rich gravies, and drink 
tea and coffee as strong as she could bear it, 
and like a syrup with sugar.’ . To be sure, the 
nurse fed them, but Mrs. Mills never trusted to 
her nurse. Nena would have been in her 
grave long ago if she had! ‘If the first duty 
in life isn’t our children, I’d like to know 
what is?’’ said Mrs. Mills, virtuously. ‘‘ We 
ought to be satisfied with anything. I told 
Mr. Mills so.”’ 

**You always are so self-sacrificing, Mrs. 
Mills; I declare it’s enough to do one good to 
talk to you. You really must stay and Junch 
with me to-day. What do you manage to order 
for lunch ?”’ 

Mrs. Williams had managed very well her- 


improved ? 
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self. There was fresh milk bread, as white 
and far sweeter than French rolls, sponge-cake 
light as a puff, and a bowl of crimson strawber- 
ries, with a pitcher of yellow cream. She helped 
her visitor liberally, and herself bountifully, 
adding a few of the very largest berries to the 
pile, and choosing the largest piece of sponge- 
cake in the dish. 

‘“*How do you like ‘A Mother’s Trials,’ 
Mrs. Mills ?”’ inquiréfl Mrs. Williams, as she 
slowly ‘‘mashed”’ the contents of her plate, to 
imcorporate the sugar with the fruit more tho- 
roughly. ‘I think it is such a sweet touching 
book; my, how I did ery over it! What in the 
world do you want now, Marianne? No, mother 
hasn’t got any to spare. Strawberries ain’t 
good for little girls, or cake either. I do wish, 
Bridget, you would have a little more considera- 
tion for me and keep these children out of the 
way ; they always rush the moment they see 
my lunch coming up; I never do have a meal 
in peace’’—and the aggrieved lady proceeded 
very calmly, nevertheless, while the child was 
borne away kicking and screaming. ‘‘ Did you 
He always puts me 
in mind of the husband in that book.” 

“‘T don’t think he seems particularly de- 
voted.’’ Mrs. Mills thought the remark was 
safe, when others stood ready to say so much 
more. 

‘*He used to be, though. 


ever notice Mr. Johnson ? 


La, I remember 
the first year or so, he was always underfoot ; 
we boarded together at Tarrytown that year; 
but after she took to going to Seaborn and 
Clarendon Springs, and so far from home in 
the summer, he just took his own way, and 
amused himself as he could. That’s how it 
began. I should like to see Mr. Williams con- 
ducting himself so; dear me, he doesn’t mind 
in the least. He.says it’s a perfect relief to 
get rid of the children, and have a little quiet. 
I dare say Mr. Mills does, too.”’ 

A recollection of the parting between Nena 
and her father would not allow Mrs. Mills to 
assent to this remark, and it occurred to her 
that it would not be particularly agreeable to 
have her now devoted husband as indifferent, 
not to say neglectful, as Mr. Johnson appeared 
to be. 

The interval between lunch and dinner was 
so brief that it was a miracle how Mrs. Wil- 
liams continued to have such an appetite for 
lamb and green peas, cup custards, and rhu- 
barb tarts, but she managed to make her way 
through the bill of fare without slighting any of 
the rural delicacies which the host of the 
Greene County Hotel had provided abundantly, 
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and subsequently retired to fortify herself for 
supper bya nap. Mrs. Mills—who never found 
time for napping in town—also indulged her- 
self, and lay down in a wrapper, with a volume 
of the touching novel under discussion in her 
hand, just as Mr. Mills was landing on the hot, 
crowded wharf in New York, and making his 
way through ill smelling side streets to his 
office, where he found that his absence from 
*change that morning had cost him half of the 
“saving’’ Mrs. Mills expected to accomplish. 

She had suggested to him that this would be 
a good opportunity to send for an individual 
whose profession is more useful than elegant, 
and who undertakes for the sum of five dollars 
to divest any given premises of all unwelcome 
intruders. Mr. Mills called to see this func- 
tionary on his way up town, but found that his 
order-book was crowded, and it would be a 
week or more before their house could receive 
attention. Meantime he had eaten nothing 
since an early breakfast among the mountains, 
and now proceeded to a restaurant. He won- 
dered, as he sat awaiting the lamb chop and 
tomato sauce he had ordered, how he ever could 
have enjoyed his bachelor life! The slatternly 
look of the waiters, the slops on the marble 
tables, the untidy castors and still more untidy 
tablecloth, together with the mingled odors of 
soup and steak, boiled and roast, from below, 
took away his appetite. He thought longingly 
of his own neat dinner-table, with its spotless 
linen, its shining glass and silver, the trim 
maid servant in her ample white apron, the 
brown smoking joint that it was a pleasure to 
carve. And then the loneliness—it was as bad 
as solitary confinement—the meal swallowed in 
silence, and the return to an empty echoing 
house. 

It began to tell on his spirits after a month 
of this life, and the dinners at the restaurant 
on his digestion; besides, the Professor of Ma- 
gic Powders had made his visitation, and the 
air of his sleeping apartment particularly gave 
token that it was not without success. Ventila- 
tion had not the slightest effect, nor his wife’s 
cologne, that he sprinkled liberally ; there the 
foul air remained until time should bear away 
the hidden cause. 

When the close, sultry days of the last of 
July came on, Mr. Mills found himself unusu- 
ally languid, and disinclined to food or exertion 
of any kind. Friends whom he met accident- 
ally began to ask if he had been ill, and re- 
commend seaside trips, and at last the latent 
tendencies developed. He woke one morning, 
and found himself unable to rise; his limbs 
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pained him severely, his head was confused 
and dizzy. There was not a particle of food in 
the house, the restoratives were all under lock 
and key in the cellar; it was not one of Dinah’s 
days. He managed to get a glass of water, and 
placed it on a chair beside him, and then he 
dozed off, thinking he should be better by and 
by, and able to goto a physician. At noon he 
roused with a burning heat and stifling thirst, 
drank, and slept again; so the day and night 
passed. Towards morning he began to realize 
that he must be very ill, and needed help; he 
thought of going to a window and calling for a 
policeman, but it was such an effort to move, 
and then his mind was clouded again. A great 
horror of dying there all alone came over him, 
as much alone and as helpless as if he had 
been on a desert island, when he should have 
been surrounded by every comfort which com- 
petency could bring. He saw himself chained 
to that bed, and starving, perishing of thirst ; 
he would have given all his summer gains for 
a glass of ice-cold water. He longed for his 
children, for Nena’s soft, baby hand, always 
ready to smooth dear papa’s forehead ; astrange, 
hard feeling towards his wife arose in the midst 
of all the wild fancies that were almost ravings. 
She had deserted him, she had stripped him of 
all the comforts of life, she had taken his chil- 
dren from him ; and then he called for Nena, for 
litile Joe, for water; and so the dull morning 
broke. 

Mrs. Mills had commenced the fifth row of 
her Afghan, and had arrived at the most absorb- 
ing ‘‘situation’’ in ‘‘ The Woman in White.” 
She had just been saying to Mrs. Williams that 
it was strange she had not heard from Mr. Mills 
that week, and they must make the most of 
August ; for when they had commenced on the 
last month of the summer, it always seemed to 
fly. She was absorbed in the symptoms of 
**Marion’s’’ unfortunate illness, when she re- 
ceived a telegraph forwarded from Catskill, 
and signed by an unknown physician. 

‘*Mr. Mills dangerously ill of typhoid fever. 
Lose no time.”’ 

Mrs. Williams had said, ‘‘no news was good 
news ;’’ but it did not prove so in this case. 

Mrs. Mills and her forlorn little flock went 
down in the night boat. All her extra baggage 
was left behind, and her clothes in the wash. 

**Dangerously ill.”” It had never occurred 
to her before that her husband could die. He 
had become so much a part of her prosperous 
existence, such a matter of course appendage 
to her comfort and well-being, that she had lost 
all the tendernesses of those early days when 





they were struggling along together, upholding 
each other by mutual good cheer and loving 
kindnesses. A memory of these days came 
back upon her—of days before that time, when 
she had been chosen from a toilsome life by 
the clever, industrious, rising Mr. Mills, and 
had felt so proud of his attentions. She laid it 
all over in the sleepless hours of that long, end- 
less night. 

The morning was misty and chilly, with a 
drizzling rain. For the first-in all those years 
she was obliged to go forward and attend ta 
everything herself; and when, after many vexa- 
tions and delays, they were seated in a dirty, 
miserable vehicle, which had been put off upon 
her in her helplessness, the slow circuitous 
route was torture to her foreboding anxiety. 

She almost expected to see the badge of loss 
and loneliness already on the door, as she came 
in sight of her own dwelling; but no, only a 
physician’s gig, early as it was, and Dinah tak- 
ing in some ice. She did not wait to see what 


» became of the children, but hurried up the 


steps, and into that desolate-looking house ; 
how desolate and forlorn she had not before 
realized! At least she should see him before 
he died ; but when she reached his bedside she 
would scarcely have known him, he was so 
altered by those three days of wasting sickness. 
His luxuriant hair was shorn close to his head ; 
his eyes were wild and meaningless ; his lips 
cracked and blacked by fever. 

Mr. Mills’ last conscious thought was a bit- 
ter sense of loneliness and desertion. When 
they once more framed themselves connectedly 
and consciousness returned, the disordered, 
uncomfortable bed was spread with smooth fair 
linen sheets ; the pillow was cool and soft to 
his touch ; the staring sunshine was tempered 
to a pleasant light; a ready hand held a re- 
freshing draught to his lips, and his head was 
raised tenderly that he might taste it. He had 
called for his clinging, affectionate little Nena, 
and the child’s awed, wandering face was look- 
ing into his, and her little hands were wound 
around his emaciated fingers. He could not 
understand it. 

* Almost 
He thought that he had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost—” 


And without knowing more he sank away into 
a long refreshing sleep, the earnest of recovery. 

His mind came to him fully with the waking, 
and he knew whose was the gentle, ministering 
hand that anticipated all his wants. His wife 
was watching by his bedside, so changed, so 
softened, almost humble in her deference te 
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him, and the old affection no longer hidden, or 
encrusted by cares and prosperity, but welling 
up with the unwonted words—“ precious hus- 
band, do you know me!”’ and a soft lingering 
kiss, such as he had not had for years, upon 
his forehead. He stil] thought he was going to 
die; for the weakness was like death; but he 
w.s content to go so, and almost dreaded con- 
valescence lest the vision should vanish. 

But it did not, nor its spirit either; he left 
his room once more, the master of his own 
house, and that house restored to its wonted 
order and comfort, cooled by the fine September 





air, and brightened by the laughter of his 
children. 

They have never been separated since. Mrs. 
Mills declared, of her own accord, that what 
was good enough for her husband, was good 
enough for her and the children; and they had 
had their last summer’s country boarding, it is 
true ; for, though she does not know it yet, her 
husband has purchased and furnished a cottage 
within driving distance of the city, on the broad 
beautiful Long Island Sound, and it is to be her 
birthday surprise, when the time for disclosure 
arrives. 
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Fig. 115 is a fisherman with his heavy boat 


bearing out to the ocean under a strong breeze. 
A very pretty subject, and quite inspiring, be- 
35* 





115. 


cause it reminds us very strongly of the sea. 
shore and its pleasures. Fig. 116 is two boys 


engaged in fishing. 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME.—A SONG. 
BY JAMES RISTINE. 
My childhood’s home! my childhood's home! 


How beautiful thou art, 
Whe 


And back upon my saddened heart 
Its early freshness comes, 
sughts of thee like wildwood flowers As lilies wake to newer life, 


Spring round my pensive heart! Where’er the zephyr roams. 
The shaded woods, where madriga!s 
y O recollection! gift divine 
Were chanted by the bird, is 


: : To virtuous beings here, 
As freshly bloom before mine eyes— | m 4 
: . Wherever thou hast died away 
As vividly are heard. ; 
; This heart shall soon be sere ; 
Oh, mem’ries of my early youth! For, like the breath of summer morn, 
Ye cling around my soul Bespangling flowers in dew, 
As pearls of morning brightly gem Thy whisper cheers my drooping heart, 
The roses leafy bow] ; And gilds its sorrowed hue. 
And though in busy care ye fade, | ' _ m 
¥ ‘ 7 { My childhood’s home! my childhood’s home 
And leave its sorrow burn, | : 7 
A lik i Ree ol eed How beautiful thou art, 
Avain like vanished cews of mor . . as 
When thoughts of thee like wildwood flowers 
Spring round my pensive heart ; 


And now when memory speaks to me, 


At evening ye return. 


The little valley near the grove, 


And erystal fountain there, I seem to live once more 
All spring to life when fancy pours Those bright, those ne’er returning hours— 


Her magic on the air ; | The happy hours of yore. 











HOW SHE 


BY RENA 


I caut Alicine my ‘‘ugly belle.’? In point 
of personal appearance it must be owned she 
labors under a decided disadvantage. She has 
but one personal charm—a lovely complexion ; 
her hair is flaxen and her eyes light gray ; her 
form and features are only tolerable, and her 
foot and hand decidedly large; her face in 
repose is cold and impassive, and her manner 
repelling; but when interested, the dimpling 
smile that lights it up makes it for the moment 
almost bewitching. She is not accomplished, 
only moderately amiable, and has, in truth, no 
You think her peculiar, but 
can never remark a peculiarity about her; you 


prominent points. 


cannot for your life tell whether you love her 
or not. At times you are provoked by her 
utter indifference, and can think of a thousand 
faults she has, and again you think that, what- 
ever others may think, to you she is the dear- 
est little girl in the world. You always love 
her under protest; she is capricious as an 
April day; she is by no means popular, yet 
some think her perfection; she is the devoted 
nurse of an invalid mother, and the most judi- 
ciously indulgent of sisters to her little brothers. 
No inclemency of weather or place of amuse- 
ment keeps her from the services of her church. 
She is self-sacrificing without thinking of it, 
and does her favors in a way that no one 
else observes it. She is sincere to bluntness, 
and often speaks her mind when it is de- 
cidedly none of her business. She won’t enter- 
tain you unless she likes you; though always 
civil, she laughingly remarks ‘that she is too 
selfish to converse with uncongenial persons ; 
that she chooses neither to bore them or her- 
self.’’ 

And yet she is a ‘‘belle;’’ not, indeed, in 
the ball-room sense of the word, but respecting 
substantial offers. At a party you never see 
her under the full blaze of the chandelier, 
chattering with half a dozen fops; she never 
dances, and if you look, you will see her in 
modest yet animated diseourse with one of the 
most eligible men in the room. Her success is 
a mystery to all. She is never without some 
special case on hand, some one who for a month 
or two will be always seen with her in public, 
rides with her, and brings her books and flow- 
ers; then unnoted ceases his attentions, and 


another follows the same routine. And her 


L 


| Elliott has another beau!—Walter Goodman, 


together. 
- 

| 

| 


MANAGED. 


ILLA HAYS. 


| female acquaintances say, sneeringly, yet with 


secret envy, ‘‘What do you think? Alicine 


now. Well, I do wonder what the men see in 


her !”’ 
As her old bachelor uncle, we ‘‘ keep secrets”’ 
It was only last evening, on the 
balcony, as I sat smoking my cigar, that she 
told me Harry Van Wert had done her the 
‘‘ distinguished honor’”’ of offering himself. Now, 
this same Harry is the most unimpressible and 
withal unexceptionable young man I know, 
considered a prize by all our country society. 
I stared at her in surprise, then, slowly remov- 
ing my cigar, I said :— 

‘Ill give you that diamond ring you wanted, 
Alicine, if you will only tell me how you 


manage.”’ 

‘‘A bargain,’’ she cried, gayly; ‘‘only you 
| must keep my modus operandi a profound se- 
| eret.”” 

- Agreed.” 

‘¢ Well, then, I’ll enlighten you. My personal 
| charms, as you well know, may be politely 
styled moderate (no insinuations, if you please ; 
I was called an angel only last night). Asa 
child, I was painfully conscious of the fact ; 
| the more so that my cousin, whom my parents 
| adopted, was uncommonly beautiful—she is 
| married now. Even as a child she had many 
I was too engrossed in my books to 
You know [ 


lovers ; 
care or think much of them. 
promised to be ‘blue’ in those days, wrote 
rhymes, and had high literary aspirations ; 


luckily common sense has driven all such non- 


sense out of me. I was never jealous—in fact, 
never troubled my head with such matters— 
until one evening I overheard a conversation 
between a lady friend and yourself. You were 
my oracle in those days, and your opinion was 
my guide in everything. You were praising 
May’s lovely face and other attractions, and 
speaking of the admiration which she already 
excited. ‘As for Alivine,’ you said, ‘she’s an 
odd little thing, ugly and literary, and only 
agreeable to her intimate friends ; I doubt ‘‘she 
ever has anadmirer.’ The words impressed, but 
did not offend me; they only suggested a new 
train of thought. My literary aspirations were 
only that others might be proud of me, you 
Your words showed me that my 
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most of all. 
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object was unattainable by such means; that 
you, like the rest of mankind, only valued a 
woman in proportion to the power she wielded 
over your sex. I surveyed myself in the mir- 
ror, and found but little to encourage me ; your 
words still sounded in my ears, ‘I doubt if she 
ever has an admirer,’ and I said to myself, 
From that moment I pursued the 
idea with steady persistence through many 
There is no enumerating 


we “Ul see. 


discouragements. 
the mental and physical experiments I made. 
I tried the languages; perversely enough, I 
know Latin and Greek thoroughly, and can 
scarcely pronounce a correct French phrase. I 
can paint passably, but have only an appreci- 
ative genius for music—in fact, never trust 
myself to play; my voice is too uncertain for 
singing; my strict ideas prohibit dancing. In 
short, after most earnest endeavors, I have 
failed in every branch that can give pleasure 
to any one beyond myself. 

‘*T admire beauty passionately ; I believe I 
would have painted my eyes, if I had thought 
the color would adhere; I gave them up in 
despair. My complexion I had the good sense 
to leave alone. My teeth were good, but even 
the unlimited amount of rubbing I gave them 
failed to make them white. As for my poor hair, 
it suffered greatly with nightly curl-papers, but 
Nothing but the caress- 
ing I received at home preserved my expres- 
sion; the fondness of my relatives secured me 
eufficient self-complacency to keep my face 
amiable, and a chance compliment to my smile 


it is straight as ever. 


made me animated. What untiring exertions 
have I not made in my own behalf to no pur- 
pose! 

‘* And now for my secret. A steady resolu- 
tion to be admired did ma little good, for my 
character is one that is only drawn out by a 
General admiration I could 
not hope to achieve ; I must devote myself to 


congenial person. 
special objects. And now, to enlighten you, 
let me remove a little delusion your sex labors 
Maybe 
you think you have some little share in it; 
possibly, but most of it is in your imagination. 


under on the subject of making love. 


I hold that any sensible girl can bring any man 
she pleases to her feet, let her be as ugly or any- 
thing else she pleases, except silly ; and, with 
him. But there 
are so many ways of acting that I can scarcely 


a little tact, she can secure 


explain to you; every case requires a modifica- 
tion of the rules. A girl who has even a mo- 
derate share of beauty should be thankful, for 
the great initiatory step, to attract him, is half 
the battle. If her appearance will do that for 





her, a little tact will secure the rest; but an 
ugly girl has a double task, poor thing ! 

‘* But after all, there is even an advantage in 
being ugly, though you would scarcely think 
it. You never affect the little airs and graces 
to lure gentlemen on, which are so unmistakable 
and defeat their own object. For instance, you 
couldn’t well ‘make eyes’ at any one, with 
such a pair as Zhave. Nor would you coquet- 
tishly raise your dress to reveal my foot. As 
for showing off my hand—wouldn’t a person 
be demented ? 

‘““Imagine yourself at a party—gentlemen 
weary of beauties and showy girls, early in the 
evening. And now consider me as speaking of 
‘eligible men’; I wouldn’t waste my breath 
talking to dandies; they have scarcely more 
ideas than a suit of stuffed clothes.’’ 

** Just hold on one moment,’’ I put in; ‘‘ who 
promenaded half an hour at Mrs. Greyson’s 
with Eustace King ?’’ 

‘**T did,’’ she answered, coolly. 

‘* He’s not a dandy, I suppose ?”’ 

‘Yes, I admit it ; but wasn’t Lina Fortson, 
the belle of the evening, determined to attract 
him? Hadn’t he just returned from Paris, and 
all were expectation as to whom he would pay 
most attention? Don’t interrupt me, for I 
want the ring.” 

‘* Reconcile your statements first.” 

‘Well, incorrigible man, suppose I say that, 
being fond of variety, I found in him a pkase 
of existence that I had never examined—dis- 
sected him as a curiosity.’’ 

‘** Proceed.” 

‘* Well, as I said, gentlemen tire of beauties 
after the first few sentences. 
plain yet agreeable and animated girl, they are 
introduced. They think that she has no de- 
signs on them—that, thank Heaven, here is 
one that will not expect you to be always dos- 
ing her with flattery, or making love to her. 
(I believe they think none but beauties have 
any right to be either vain or silly, but that is 
a mistake in our favor.) By a becoming in- 
difference, with a gentle courtesy of manner, 
you can commence conversation on common- 
place topics. Some remarks, not too deep, or 
peculiar ; some opening on a subject that, with 
quick tact, you will find agreeable to them, 
begins the impression. They are insensibly 
interested, and sorry when some one relieves 
them. You meet again; a frank cordiality 
without any exhibition of preference—a digni- 
fied gayety of manner, a quiet enjoyment of their 
conversation, soon establish an easy friendship 
between you. He never thinks of love, not he. 


Seeing some 
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Yet he notes your many virtues, your amia- 
bility, your usefulness in the home circle, and 
begins to think that ugly girls make the best 
wives, after all. You know the lines, uncle— 
*Good nature will the conquest gain, 
Though wit and beauty sigh in vain.’ 
How interesting matters now become! Men 
have an idea! notion of falling in love, by which 
some captivating woman, graced with every 
mental and personal charm, takes their hearts 
by storm, and they surrender without hesita- 
tion. Being as they think fully steeled by this 
truly ideal notion, they imprudently venture 
near the attractions of their ordinary acquaint- 
ances without fear. No danger of their falling 
in love with any one whom they know. Ono! 
a flirtation is well enough, but when they wish 
a wife they wish such and such qualifications. 
It really makes me laugh at their expectations 
when I think of what they have to offer in ex- 
change. 

‘‘But to the point—for we have been going 
from it half the time. A man must not be 
startled into love; they must unconsciously 
until they are 
too far gone into loving to retreat. An uncon- 
scious artlessness, the slightest imaginable pre- 
ference (acted, not expressed) joined with the 
necessity your society has become; and if you 


pursue the easy way of liking, 


could only give a small flavor of jealousy, why 
he wakes up to the fact that ‘his time has 
come,’ and proposes. 

** Altogether, it is a delicate affair to manage. 
It takes great tact to do, and yet not overdo 
the matter—to show just sufficient indifference, 
with occasionally a shade of preference as it is 
required—the point being to commit him and 
not yourself. So that you can be totally un- 
prepared for anything of the kind; and get 
cleverly out of it on the plea of high esteem, 
| ete., and yet excite no suspicion of being any- 
thing but a sincere, whole-souled woman, and 





| one whom he will always feel an attachment 
| for, though he regrets, etc.’ 

** You little wretch !’’ 

‘‘No such thing. I am fond of society, de- 
termined to enjoy myself, and like to have 
gentlemen friends.”’ 

**You make them such by an odd process.”’ 

“Tt don’t hurt them; they are either accus- 
tomed, or indifferent to it. Besides, I tell the 
truth when I say I have never loved any of 
them except—except—”’ 

‘Except whom? Bless me, what is all this 
confusion and hesitation about? whisper it in 
my ear; except whom?”’ 

‘¢ Except Harry, and I promised iast night to 
marry him.”’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
RASHER GOES TO THE RACES. 

‘* Been out all night!’ Well, I s’pose I must 
have been, though I hav’n't any distinct recol- 
‘* Very improper 
Well, I 
I’ve a 


lection of not coming home. 
conduct for the father of a family !’’ 
s’pose it is, highly improper, wife. 


faint impression that it’s very improper indeed, 
and I don’t see what I did it for ; I don’t usually 
doit,do I? ‘The first time in all these twenty- 
one years we ’ve lived together, that I’ve staid 
out without letting you know?”’ There! there 
isn’t one woman in a thousand can say that ! 
Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs. Rasher, 
upon having a husband of which so much can 
be said, and said truly, and wellsaid. ‘‘Guess 
I’m a little set up?’ Is that the reason why 
you wish to set medown? Now you know you 
always used to admire Flummery the most 
when he was in my present situation ; it made 
him so brilliant, you remarked. Now, why 
can’t you regard me as brilliant? I’d be will- 
ing to do anything wicked for the sake of your 
admiration, my dear, even to standing myself 
| up ina barrel of my own lard, and setting fire 
to myself, which would be decidedly wick-ed of 
| me, and very brilliant. 

‘Pretty time to choose to go to acting up, 
and breaking your heart staying out nights, 
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just when you’re in the midst of so many 
troubles ; no diamonds, no silver, and the car- 
riage and horses going to-morrow.” Wasn’t 
the carriage and horses mostly always going, 
my dear? and as for breaking your heart, the 
least said the soonest mended; only save the 
pieces, and I’ll have a bottle of glue sent up 
this very afternoon; you'll see how to apply 
it by reading the label, there ’s a brush goes 
with each bottle. 

** Drive you to distraction!” Drive, drive— 
speaking of driving reminds me—but it wasn’t 
to distraction, it was out on the Bloomingdale 
road ; no, it wasn’t either, it was on the race- 
course, Mrs. Rasher; and that’s what’s kept 
me, and a racy time we had of it. I’d tell you 
all about it, if I hadn’t this confounded head- 
ache. 

I wish you’d just look ‘at my shoulder and 
see if it’s sprained, or spavined, or anything ; 
it hurts tremendnously. ‘‘ How came my coat 
torn?’’ Well, how did it? that’s what I’d 
like to know myself, my love ; you shouldn’t 
ask questions that you can’t answer. Probably 
it tore itself when I was thrown out of Bet- 
man’s gig, yesterday. It would be just like 
the plaguy coats tailors make now-a-days—and 
you see, the coat and the wearer were both in 
the same condition, a little tight, my love. 
‘* How did I come to be thrown out?’ Well, 
now, upon my word, I’d answer you candidly 
if I knew just how it occurred; but it’s as 
much of a puzzle to me as to you. We were 
going pretty fast, and whether we ran against 
a stone or astone ran against us, I can’t pre- 
cisely say, for there was no time for examining 
into the true state of the case. If I was called 
to testify in a court of justice, all I could swear 
to was that an obstacle impeded us, or we im- 
peded an obstacle, and before I had time to pick 
myself up I was lying on the side of the road, 
wondering how I came there. It was not until 
you called my attention to the fact, that I was 
aware my coat was torn. You’re a sharp wo- 
man, Mrs. Rasher, or you wouldn’t have found 
it ont the moment you laid eyes on it, when 
I’ve had it on my back for twelve hours with- 
out being aware of it. As Betman says of the 
fifteen thousand a year he pays for his new 
store, ‘it’s a shocking rent !”’ it ll be difficult 
to make both ends meet, I’m afraid, especially 
as there seems to bea piece gone, and he didn’t 
attend to business very closely. 

“* Talk like a fool!’ Speak gently to the 
erring, Marier; that’s a woman’s mission. 
You’ve a great many excellent virtues, which 
do honor to your head and heart, as they said 





of me in a toast somewhere—I believe it was at 
the Union last night, but you’re a little harsh 
in your choice of words at times. A soft answer 
turneth away wrath; and though I’m not 
wrathy, I might become so. 

“* Dreadfuliy trying!" That’sso; I’m always 
trying—trying to make my dear Marier the 
happiest, as she is the best, of women; trying 
to make money as fast as my wife and daugh- 
ters spend it; trying to make a gentleman of 
myself, against the grain; trying out lard in 
my oil factory—there, what’s the matter with 
your nose, my dear? Can’t you bear a distant 
allusion to that business which has made you a 
shining light for the last year? Never mind, 
we ’ll be snuffed out soon enough. Mrs. Yel 
low Dock almost extinguished us, day before 
yesterday. Don’t you remember how grace- 
fully she did it? You couldn’t blow anybody 
out as neatly as that, I’m bound. I’ve seen 
you try, a good many times, when you met 
some of our B—— street friends, but somehow 
you never quite got the hang of it equal to 
that. 

‘* You ’d like me to give some account of myself, 
and not keep turning the subject off.” 1’d rather 
leave it to the bookkeeper; it’s mis business 
to attend to the accounts ; and if I add myself 
up, what will it come to, when I lost my balance 
yesterday in the fall I got from that unlucky 
gig? 

‘*Lost what little sense Iever had!’’ Yes, 
and dollars, too—all gone. I just managed to 
borrow half a dime from a friend to ride up in 
the stage. I had four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in my wallet, yesterday, when I met Bet- 
man; I’m certain of it, for I borrowed it of 
Jones to pay a debt with. I must have been 
robbed. That race-course is a confounded 
place for pickpockets; I don’t see why the 
police can’t keep their eyes on the fellows. 
Don’t cry, Marier, it was borrowed money ; lent 
me by the only friend I have who would do me 
such a favor now. If I never return it, I sha’n’t 
be any worse than the thief who stole it from 
me ; and that ’ssome consolation. I know you 
think I’m the worst man in the world, but 
here ’s proof positive that there ’s another one 
just as bad. 

** Mighty honest, a week ago, when you talked 
of giving a party!’’ Glad to hear you talk so. 
An honest man—an honest man, Mrs. Rasher, 
“is the noblest work of God,’’ says the poet, 
and if I was honest a week ago, I must be so 
still; and consequently a nobleman; and if 
there ’s anything in the world you really and 


| heartily take a shine to, it’s a nobleman. 
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You ’ve a perfect passion for titles and lords, 
and here you see one before you—a little soiled, 
perhaps, froin being out over night, and a trifle 
unsteady in the upper story—but the genuine 
article always has bad habits. Is there any- 
thing derogatory to my honesty in the fact that 
I borrow of one friend to pay another? that’s 
the present fashionable system of doing busi- 
ness; one can keep on one’s legs a long time 
by persistently pursuing such a course. Beg 
pardon, Mrs. Rasher, the reason J can’t keep 
on my legs is, because they are a little weak 
in the joints this morning—rheumatism, I pre- 
sume—and the course I’ve been pursuing has 
been the race-course. If you’ll stop looking 
so cross, and treat me like a gentleman, make 
me a nice, strong cup of green tea, to clear off 
my headache, and mend my coat, 1’ll promise 
not to do it again. 

‘* What are we coming to?’’ Why, what are 
we? the judge’s platform, I presume, if we 
keep on at this rate. Go it, Flora! hurrah for 
Ethan! neck and neck! ha! the little mare is 
getting the best of it. I’ll bet a hundred to 
eighty on Flora; get out of my way, there. 
Oh, Marier, was that you? Didn’t mean to 
push my own wife over, positively ; I thought 
I was anywhere but in my own parlor. How 
lucky that you sat down on that sofa instead 
of the carpet. I should have blamed myself 
severely if any accident had happened, I wish 
I could get that plaguy trotting-match out of 
Watching 
the ring has kind of turned my head. They 
ought to have a stgaight track, and then a fel- 
low wouldn’t become so bewildered. I’ve been 
dizzy ever since. 


my head; you see it confuses me. 


** Drunk! absolutely drunk !’? Never more mis- 
taken in your life. I can prove it in any way 
you please. If you’ll have the carpet taken 
up, I’ll walk a crack in the floor; if you ‘ll 
help me turn round, ‘I’1l count ten backwards ; 
if you ’ll just hand me that little Parian statute 
you think so much of, I'll toss it up and catch 
it three times without dropping it; or I’ll sing 
the whole of ‘‘ Days of Absence’”’ without miss- 
ing a note, which is more than I could do yes- 
terday, for I missed several notes to the tune 
of about four hundred dollars. ‘‘ Rather be 
excused?’’ Well, you never was very fond of 
hearing me sing, Marier, and I'll excuse you 
this time, seeing I’m a little horse. But I feel 
hurt at that insinuation of yours, coming from 
you, too, who ought to be better acquainted 
with me. It’s bad enough to be thrown out of 
a gig, and tear your best coat, lose your money, 
and have a tremenduous headache, without 











having insult added to injury. J wouldn’t 
accuse you of such a thing, Marier. 

** Wonder if any one saw me coming in in that 
Jix?”? Well, yes, I guess they did, but I’m 
not certain. It’s my impression that Mrs. 
Yellow Dock saw me. I got out of the stage 
on the wrong side of the way, you see, and 
mistook our house for theirs—no, their house 
for ours; and when I rung the bell, and her 
fellow in sun-flowers epened the door, she was 
standing in the hall ready to go out, and says I, 
‘* My dear Marier ;”’ 
my word;” and says I, ‘*Oh, don’t; made a 
little mistake in the house, I presume,” and I 
backed out so quick I was hardly certain I had 
been there at all, for you see, my dear wife, it 
troubled me to think how dreadfully you would 
feel if you should hear that I had addressed 
another woman as my dear Marier. Don’t fret 
about it; the lady will understand it was only 
the wrong house; such things frequently hap- 
pen. You know the other morning, when I 
went to market, I came home with a rousing 
lobster, and went into the basement with it, 
and ordered a pot to be put over, and actually 
had it boiling before either I or the girl disco- 
vered that we wasn’t each other. My lobster 
boiling in my neighbor’s pot! Wasn’t that a 
pretty kettle of fish? I daren ‘t tell you at the 
time, for fear you’d”be a little put out about 
it. Mistakes will occur in the best regulated 
families. I dare say Yellow Dock has made his 
share of ’em; if he hasn’t, that promising son- 
in-law of theirs will keep up the credit of the 
house. Now, if Flummery had happened in 
here, and said to you, ‘‘My dear Araminta,”’ 
you'd have thought it an excellent joke, yon’d 
have laughed fit to kill; but because it’s me, 
you ’re as cross as twosticks. It’s rather hard 
to a man to live unappreciated by his own 
family, as 7do. At the club they think I’m a 
real good fellow. Come, Marier, cheer up and 
say a kind word to your ever-indulgent hus- 
band. If you won’t scold about the money, 
I’ll take you to Barnum’s to see the live whales. 
Why, my love, 
they ’re natural curiosities, and highly interest- 
If they had ’em in the Academy of Music, 


and says she, ‘Sir, upon 


** Don’t want to see no whales.”’ 


ing. 
I guess you’d want to see ’em bad enough; 
but they don’t belong to the codfish aristocracy, 
I s’pose. 

‘¢ What on earth took me to the races?’ A 
horse, my dear, Betman’s fast nag. You see, 
I didn’t intend going; I’d got started for the 
warehouse to ’tend to a little business there, 
and I was thinking how awful cross you was 
growing of late days, and how happy we used 
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to be, Marier; and Betman came along in his 
gig, and hailed me, ‘‘ Hallo, Rasher,” says he, 
‘you look as blue as indigo. Get in; I’m 
going to see the trotting match,’’ and of course 
I accepted the invitation. I’d nothing better 
todo. You’d sent me off in the morning feel- 
ing as if I’d rather be alive than dead, and 
when Betman spoke up so hearty, it wasn’t a 
bad thing for me; it sort of revived my droop- 
ing spirits and restored my good opinion of 
myself. You had told me I was a fool so often, 
I was beginning to wonder if I wasn’t. Ah, 
Marier, so you did order the tea, did you? 
Thank you. I’ll be all right now in a little 
while. ‘‘ Better come up stairs.’’ Well, per- 
haps I had. Can you carry the cup without 
spilling the contents, do youthink? If you can, 
just go ahead, and I ’ll hold on to the banisters. 
Look a here, wife, you haven’t been having 
this staircase altered, and we on the point of 
giving up the house! I don’t like these new- 
fangled stairs, at all; they ’re too steep, and 
the carpenter hasn’t got ’em even; the stupid 
fellow has no eye, that’s plain to be seen. 
Well, now, Marier, I guess it’s you who are 
exhilarated; you’ve dropped the cup, and 
spilled the tea, on this pretty carpet, too! J 
did it! I just leaned on you a little heavy, 
because I was afraid of falling down. You 
wouldn’t have let me f@, would you? Say, 
now, wife, if you had your choice between me 
and a china cup, you wouldn’t let your own 
husband fall and break himself, would you? 
l’ve broke once, and I don’t think it would do 
for me to break twice; there wouldn’t be any 
peace left in the family. Give me your hand a 
minute. What’s the use of a wife, if you 
can’t lean on her in times of trouble? Here 
we are, all right. Now, if you’ll ring for an- 
other cup of tea, I’ll be oblig-d to you. 

Ah, Bridget, ny dear, this suits me to a T. 
Can you tell me why it’s like your own blessed 
isle, or like your precious self? Because it’s 
green, decidedly green. But it’s sweet, too, 
Bridget, and that’s another reason. 

** Wish I wouldn't lower myself with the ser- 
Good land! you don’t suppose I’ve 
gone down on the dummy, do you, when you 
see me sitting here before your eyes? I can’t 
be in one place twice, can I?—I mean in two 
places once. Which reminds me to inquire if 
it is not curious that this tea can be here, in 
this very house, and still be in china. 

** Hope it will fetch me to!’ Two what? 
‘* To myself.’ I thought one of myself was 


vants?’’ 


more than you could abide. ‘‘ You meant bring 


me around.’’ Around where? ‘ Out of pa- 
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tience!’’ Well, there’s a good many doctors 
no better off, so don’t fret about it. That tea 
has cleared my head off wonderfully ; it’s quite 
bright again. I must try, now, if I cannot 
recall what became of that missing money. I 
shouldn’t wonder if it was not stolen, after all. 
I bought a basket of champagne before we left 
the city, then we drove out, got there safe, had 
a place inside the ring, and a good time gene- 
rally. Lots of fun, great race; bet a hundred 
dollars to eighty twice with Betman, lost each 
time; that’s two hundred and twenty-four 
dollars, counting champagne. I’m inclined to 
think, in my serious and reflective moments, 
that Betman did not drink as much champagne 
as he induced me to do. I rather guess that 
by the time the match came off I saw double ; 
he had the advantage there, and won the bets. 
I’m not much used to emptying bottles or 
putting up stakes, you know, Marier, and I 
couldn’t stand it. But he’s a good fellow, 
Betman is, and it was very friendly of him to 
take me out in his own gig. He’s rather fast 
for a family man; but he’s rich and it won’t 
hurt him. Bother me if I can remember where 
the rest of the money went to. I’ve a faint 
impression that I invested a small sum in a 
purchase ; but what I bought or how much I 
paid for it I can’t recollect for the life of me. 
It was that confounded blow on my shoulder that 
knocked it all out of my head, Marier. You see, 
as we were driving home, pretty fast, for we were 
both engaged to take supper at Delmonico’s with 
some of our set, as I told you before, we run 
against something or something run against us, 
and the next thing we knew the nag was gone, 
and we were standing in the road, rubbing our 
bumps of recollection. Somebody was kind 
enough to stop the nag, but the gig had only 
one wheel, and, as that wouldn’t answer our 
purpose, we had to walk all the way to the 
cars, and ride down to Delmonico’s, where we 
had a very select time. Betman’s man took 
the nag to the stables, and we ‘‘ drove dull care 
away,’’ wife. You needn’t look hurt; it was 
all done in tip-top style. It’s an honor to any 
gentleman to become elevated in the elabo- 
rate style which distinguished us. Three dol- 
lars a bottle was the least, and all the auxil- 
iaries. I hated to ring you up so early in the 
morning, so I just took a snooze at the hotel, 
and a little champagne this morning to keep up 
my spirits till the curtain-lecture was delivered, 
you know, my dear—ha! ha! Ifa fellow can't 
have any comfort at home, he’s apt to take 
it away from home. Who ever would have 
dreamed that Timothy Rasher, as amiable as 
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he was excellent, as modest as he was discreet, 
would have been caught by Mrs. Yellow Dock 
coming home so late in the morning! You 
can’t express yourself, can you, Marier? Words 
are inadequate, even with the aid of the of- 
fender ; your thoughts are too big for utterance. 
Well, wife, Ill tell you what we'll do; we’ll 
compromise. If you won’t say anything more 
about my failing, I'll quit my failings ; if youll 
mend my coat, I’ll mend my other habits; if 
you ’ll quit curtain-lectures, I’ll quit kicking 
holes through the bed-curtains ; if you’ll keep 
me in good spirits at home, I won’t go to Binin- 
ger’s to buy ’em; if you’ll be merciful to my 
faults, I’ll never be false to you; if you’ll 
only smile on me, Marier, I'll never “‘ smile” 
away from home again. Those are my terms, 
and I’d advise you to agree to’em. It wouldn’t 
be pleasant, as a usual thing, to have me try- 
ing my night-key at Mrs. Yellow Dock’s door, 
in the gray light of early morn, and a police- 
man kindly showing me over to my own house. 

What’s that, Peter? ‘‘A man at the door 
with a horse, which he says is for Mr. Rasher.’’ 
Rasher—Rasher—a horse for me? Bless me, 
wife! now { remember what it was I did with 
the rest of that money—I bought « horse. I 
know we ’ve sold our horses and carriage, and 
that Peter’s going to-morrow. I didn’t buy 
this animal for show, nor for family use; I 
bought him as a speculation, Mrs. Rasher; I 
purchased him in the hope of retrieving our 
ruined fortunes. He’s a celebrated racer; the 
person who sold him to me gave five thousand 
dollars for him only two years ago, and he’s 
still sound as he was then. He made twenty 
thousand dollars out of him last year; but this 
season the times were so hard he was obliged to 
part with him. I got him for a mere trifle, he 
was thrown away, in fact; two hundred down 
yesterday, and my note for three hundred 
more in thirty days. Betman was by when I 
made the purchase, and congratulated me; he 
said my fortune was made. The man was to 
deliver him this morning, I recollect, now. 

What are you grinning about, Peter? ‘‘Guess 
this can’t be the same hoss.’’ Why, isn’t it a 
splendid animal, almost the counterpart of 
Ethan Allen? ‘*Can’t see the hoss for the 
bones that are sticking out ov him.’’ Thege 
must be a mistake, Peter; I'll come right down 
and see about it. I shouldn't wonder, wife, if 
I bought that creature a little too late in the 
afternoon for ny own benefit. 

So, Marier, you ’ve been peeking through the 
shutters, have you? Well, I’m glad you’ve 
got strength of mind enough to laugh. If 
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you'll only keep on laughing, I'll be willing to 
have it at my expense. I’m willing to own up 
now that I’ve been drunk, ridiculously, prepos- 
terously drunk. Oh, call it by no milder name ; 
that’s the only one that expresses it. I was 
going to crow over my bargain, but I rather 
think there ’ll be crows enough over it before 
the end of a week. That horse was doubtless 
turned out to die, and that cunning rascal 
picked him up to make a victim out of some 
drunken spectator at the races; I suppose he 
chose me as the stupidest fool in the crowd, 
which showed his shrewdness, I must acknow- 
ledge. Of course -he ‘ll never- have the impu- 
dence, to appear with the note, but he’s got the 
two hundred cash down, and is having a good 
time to-day, no doubt. 

‘*Serves me right!’’ Of course it does. I 
don’t deny it. Poor Peter! look out the win- 
dow, wife. He stands there, holding the bridle, 
looking as if he should sink into the pavement 
with mortification. His particular pride is a 
good horse; and to be left standing on a re- 
spectable street before a respectable house with 
that old hulk in tow, is enough to sink him. 
The fellow ’s gone off, and left him there, and 
he dar’n’t let go till I give orders; and he 
wouldn’t insult the aristocratic animals in the 
stable by introducing such company to them. 
Just take another squint at my celebrated race- 
horse, Marier. Really, now, he isn’t so bad. 
If he had one or two sound legs, just to rest 
the others, in standing on, and one eye that 
would do him a little service in times of need— 
say, to wink with, when he sees a fine old gen- 
tleman being made a fool of—and a few hairs 
in his tail just for convenience in fly time, and 
an ounce or so of flesh on him, he wouldn’t be 
the worst horse in the world. As it is, I think 
he would bringthe premium. I can only think 
of one way to get my money back—to induce 
Barnum to introduce him secretly, during the 
shades of night, into some secluded corner of 
his museum, and then placard him to the 
public as the great, living, and only reliable 
specimen of the ‘‘ How Come You So?’’ I do 
not think any one would grumble at paying his 
quarter ; for every individual, however astute 
or scientific, would be obliged to acknowledge, 
after seeing the curiosity, that he couldn’t tell 
how he come so. Omnibuses wouldn’t account 
for it. Neither would drays. Neither would 
the presence of cudgels and the absence of oats. 
Do you see the curtains pulled gently back 
from Mrs. Yellow Dock’s second-floor windows, 


and a faint movement of the blinds? She is 
doubtless reconnoitering my bargain. She is 
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wondering if the unfortunate Mrs. Rasher, 
whose husband lately failed in the pork line, 
is going to descend from a carriage and two to 
aphaetonand one. Wouldn’t ‘‘salve lardum”’ 
be an appropriate motto, mounted on a silver 
crest, for that wonderful animal? Poor quad- 
ruped! neither you nor your master have suc- 
ceeded in saving your bacon. 

I must go down and relieve Peter of his 
perplexities. It’s a pity to take from Mrs. 
Yellow Dock the pleasure she is at present en- 
joying in contemplating her neighbor’s affairs ; 
but Peter’s feelings are to be considered. I[ 
will order him to gently release the detained 
animal, who will probably wander along the 
barren verges of curbstone until he secures the 
kind attention of some guardian of the public 
peace, 

And now, Mrs. Rasher, I am convinced, how- 
ever much I may have prospered in swine, 
that horse-flesh is not in my line. I do not 
think I shall attend the next race, not even if 
Betman invites me. Still, I might be driven 
to such a course; a bad wife may drive a good 
husband even to a race-course. I don’t mean 
to say that you are a bad wife, Marier, far from 
it. Don’t bridle up so. I still remember our 
bridal day—-the day that made me a rash man 
and you a Rasher. If you wouldn't be so 
severe on all a person’s little follies, even their 
bad puns—if you wouldn’t fret to be the Queen 
of Parvenoodum, when it’s morally certain 
you were never born to reign—if you'll pro- 
mise to bridle your tongue, I'll promise not to 
halter my neck ; otherwise, Marier, it’s a so- 
lemn fact that you may wake up some morning 
mourning to find yourself a disconsolate widow. 
My business may not only be suspended but 
my body also. Think what a terrible thing it 
would be to drive me to suicide—to drive me 
from the altar into the cruel halter; that would 
be a bit of noose for the morning papers, 
wouldn’t it? If you hadn’t snubbed me, yes- 
terday—if you hadn’t made my breakfast un- 
comfortable, and snubbed me before my own 
children, and followed me to the hall-door to 
intimate your opinion that I was ‘‘a goose,” 
and a “‘simpleton,’’ 1 shouldn’t have accepted 
Betman’s invitation, lost my money, bruised 
my shoulder, took supper at Delmonico’s, 
called on Mrs. Yellow Dock at an unseasonable 
hour in an unseasonable rig, had a bad head- 
ache, nor—bought that horse. 

And now, if you’ve been letting on keeping 
me awake to-night to punish me for keeping 
you awake last night, why, pitch in when the 


time comes. You’re a smart woman, and you 





may get the best of it. And now I’m going to 
take a little nap before dinner. If Mrs. Yellow 
Dock isn’t actually coming across the street in 
calling rig! She’s coming to condole with 
you, my love. You women are so sympathetic ! 
Give her my love, and ask her if Flummery 
has returned from the race yet. I didn’t think, 
when I saw him yesterday, that he would find 
his way back without difficulty. Tit for tat, 
you know. Here comes her card. Good luck 
to you, Marier. 





HOW AUNT RUTH GOT RID OF A TROU- 
BLESOME ACQUAINTANCE. 
BY C. T. H. 

LikE almost every other body who has found 
her or himself a reality upon the face of the 
earth, we have had an aunt. She was. and is, 
one of those dear, good little souls who are 
constantly doing something to make themselves 
remembered in kindness. The features of her 
pleasant little face were always covered with 
smiles ; indeed they seemed to have taken a life 
lease of them, and were constantly to be seen 
nestling in the corners of her mouth, or twink- 
ling at you from her lively black eyes. Benevo- 
lence and good feeling have complete possession 
of the capacious pocket which lined her dress, 
and they were constantly dealing out tokens to 
the little ones, who always hailed her advent 
amongst them as the prelude to a subject of 
‘* goodies.’’ The really needy or the business 
beggar was sure of something when they rapped 
at her door, for she gave to them all, ‘‘lest a 
deserving one might go away unsuccored.”’ 
Every cat in the neighborhood knew her; and 
not one of them, strange or otherwise, but 
would as soon think of running from a pan of 
milk, as from her presence. If any of our rea- 
ders should in their rambles meet with a neat, 
tidy, black-eyed and red-cheeked little body, 
dressed plainly but with a great amount of 
taste, and looking out pleasantly from under 
her little bonnet, let them take a good look at 
her, for itis our Aunt Ruth. We have said she 
was little, that she herself does not deny, but 
has always on hand for any one who may call 
her so, the old saying that ‘‘ valuable articles 
are oftenest found in the smallest packages,” 
and we can testify that her case is no exception. 

Aunt Ruth was not as old on her wedding- 
day as she is now, and that occurred a good 
many years ago; how many, we are,not going 
to say—for she would not like it, and we have 
no disposition to do anything that she dislikes. 
We have a positive and distinct remembrance 
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of the time when Uncle Simon commenced his 
‘‘regular attendance” at the domicil of our 
grandfather, and always managed to get as far 
as possible from Aunt Ruth, although it was ap- 
parent that he wished himself nearer, but was 
afraid to venture. Not that there was anything 
forbidden about Aunt Ruth, at all, but to the 
contrary ; for she always seemed possessed of 
more kindness, if that were possible, whenever 
he was about or was expected. He was a diffi- 
dent, timid kind of a man; never knowing 
where to put his hands, which were always 
performing journeys in uneasy stages from his 
hair to his chin, and from thence to a miniature 
wrestling match with each other, or occasion- 
ally drumming imaginary tunes upon the back 
of his chair. His feet, too, when the hands 
were comparatively at rest, would either be 
following out the pattern in the carpet for a 
limited distance, or performing ‘‘ ground and 
lofty tumbling feats’’ over each other through 
the agency of his knees, alternately swinging 
as if preparing to jump somewhere, or rocking 
an imaginary cradle. 

How or when he mustered courage enough 
to ‘‘pop the question,’’ we are unable to say, 
but this we know: that he has been married to 

“Aunt Ruth, well, a certain number of years. 
Previous to his being married, and some time 
after, he had a very intimate friend, who was 
constantly with him, except when he was ‘‘ out 
courting.’? They roomed together at their 
boarding-house, and were such firm friends 
that the wonder is, that Uncle Simon did not 
take him along with him sometimes when he 
was going around to grandfather’s. John Hun- 
ter, that was his name, seemed out of sorts 
about the time Uncle Simon was to be married ; 
he acted as if he had a presentiment that some 
disaster was about to befall him, and when he 
officiated as groomsman at the ceremony, he 
looked as if he thought he had met a rival in 
Aunt Ruth, who was robbing him of the object 
of his affections. After the marriage Uncle 
Simon moved into a house which he had rented 
and furnished, and Hunter became a regular 
visitor, so much so, indeed, as to become trou- 
blesome to Aunt Ruth, who, although she was 
always willing to give a welcome to a friend 
of Uncle Simon’s, still wanted to have more 
of the pleasure of uncle’s company, without 
the presence of his friend. In her endeavors 
to do so, she hit upon the following plan. But 
she can tell it better by far than we, so we will 
give it in her own words, as we heard it in pre- 
sence of a few of the family to whom she re- 
lated it :— 





‘Now, you won’t tell Simon,’’ said Aunt 
Ruth, ‘‘nor joke him about it, if I tell you 
something which happened a little while after 
we were married, will you ?”’ 

Of course there was a general response in 
the negative. 

** Well, you see,”’ she then continued, ‘‘about 
the time we were married, Simon had a friend 
named Hunter—you remember him, Hannah ; 
he stood up with us. They had boarded toge- 
ther, and Simon thought a great deal of him, 
and brought him around to our house almost 
every evening for a long time after we were 
married. I was always civil and polite to him 
at first, for I thought it would please Simon for 
me to take notice of a friend of his that he 
thought so much of; but then he come there 
so often that I kinder got tired of it, and felt 
put out, and no doubt showed it in my man- 
ners. You know how it is yourself, Jane; you 
want to have some evenings when you can sit 
down and talk to your husband by himself, 
without having any one to interfere with you. 
I didn’t have an evening to myself, hardly, but 
what Hunter was there; and, as I didn’t want 
him there so often, I wasn’t as particular in my 
manners towards him, which Simon noticed and 
often spoke about. Simon was then just as he 
is now, always talking about working to get 
ahead, so that if he died before me he could 
leave me something to get along with. One 
evening when we happened to be alone he 
said to me, ‘Ruth, I don’t think you treat 
Hunter right; you ought to be more civil to 
him, and not slight him so; he is a very fine 
young man, and I don’t like you to slight him.’ 
Now, I thought to myself, if I begin to be very 
civil again to Hunter, he will be always at the 
house, and I sha’n’t have hardly an evening to 
myself; so I thought how I should fix it to get 
rid of his coming so often, and to prevent Si- 
mon insisting on his company of an evening. 
At last I hit upon a plan that I thought would 
do; and when Simon came home that evening, 
he began talking about his business as usual, 
and I screwed my face up and said to him, and 
I could hardly keep from laughing all the 
while: ‘Oh, my dear, you needn’t be so trou- 
bled about getting something to leave me; I 
have been looking at Hunter lately, and I think 
he would make a first-rate husband, if you 
should happen to die.’ Now, I didn’t think 
anything of the kind, I only said it to tease 
him a little; but Hunter stopped off coming, 
and Simon never said a word about my being 
civil to him after that.” 
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Fig. 1.—Sash bow, for a plain silk; mate- 
rial the same as the dress, edged with a fine 
satin gimp of black; the ends are prettily em- 


Fig. 1. 





broidered in single and clustered dots; the 
clusters may be in bugle beads, or a heavy 
embroidery stitch in black silk. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Headdress of lace, ribbon, and flow- 
ers, for dinner or evening wear. 
36* 





Fig. 3.—Headdress for concerts, opera, or 
party going. A caul or net for the hair, made 
of pearl beads, and ornamented at the top by a 
loop of larger beads, fastening drooping sprays 


Fig. 3. 





of wheat. A wreath of black silk or velvet 
loops starts from each side the caul, and encir- 
cles the head; pearl beads are wound through 
the loops. 

Fig. 4.—Headdress of braided ribbon, with a 
net foundation underneath to keep it in place. 
There is a spray of golden acorns and oak 


Fig. 4. 





leaves in the centre, and to the left, quite low 
down, a bouquet of crimson velvet convolvulns, 
with leaves and tendrils, a few golden acorns 
showing at one side. 

Fig. 5.—Fanchon cap of delicate muslin, 
lined with mauve-colored silk, trimmed with a 
wrought needle-work edge. The front is caught 
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sleeved dress by those who do not care to dis- 
play the uncovered arm. It is of thulle, with 
| a reversed frill of blonde. It should be trimmed 
| with ribbon, matching or contrasting with the 
dress. 





FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S MAGASIN 
DE MODES. 


No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


The Mathilde Jacket.—This pretty jacket is 
very much in voghe for matinee costume for 
young married ladies, and also for demoiselles. 
It consists of fine light blue or green cashmere, 
bordered with black velvet, upon which are 
embroidered scallops and dots in white silk. 
On the front of the sleeve, the velvet extends 





by rosettes of mauve velvet. Strings and bow 
of mauve-colored satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Habit-shirt and collar for morning 
wear; around the neck is a muslin puff through 





up on the arm, forming the half of a pyrami- 
dal block. A side seam gives shape to the 
front, and there are also seams in the back 
which fit it to the waist, where the skirt is laid 
in a hollow plait. This jacket is very pretty , 
in Solferino or Magenta cashmere, with a sim- 
ple border of black velvet. 

Fairy Dress.—This dress, made for a truly 
fairy child, is of blue silk, of that exquisite tint 
known as French blue. The waist is cut in 





which is drawn a colored ribbon, fastened by a 
tiny bow. 











points, two in front and two in the back, and 
Fig. 7.—White sleeve, to wear with a short- on the hips, a scarf crosses the shoulder in 
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plaits, fastened with buttons. 
plain cap, with a second cap in points over it. 
Waist, scarf, and sleeve, trimmed with a bias 
quilling. Tassels on the points. The skirt has 





The sleeve isa | four flounces, finished with a quilling to match 


the waist. It is also pretty in any plain color, 
trimmed with a contrast. For a Miss of twelve 
years, would require thirteen yards of material. 


SONTAG, OR WOOLLEN HABIT-SHIRT. 





Materials.—Two ounees of double Berlin wool, of any 
dark color, and one ounce of white ditto. Knitting 
needles, No. 10. 

Tuis very pretty and comfortable habit-shirt 
is intended to be worn under a mantle or cloak ; 
and as it gives great additional warmth, with- 
out making the figure at all clumsy, it has 
many advantages over shawls and other wraps. 

With the dark wool cast on five stitches, and 
knit, increasing .one stitch at the end of every 
row, until eighty stitches are on the needles. 
This is the back. Then knit only half the 





stitches, the others being left on the needle 
(which will be found much more convenient 
than slipping them ona separate one). &till 
increase one at the outer edge, in every alter- 
nate row, but decrease one at the inner edge, 
in the intermediate rows, so that forty remain 
on the needle, until you have done seventy 
rows, when cast off loosely. Do the other half 
the same. Then take up on one needle the 
stitches round the neck, and along these cast 
off ends. Knit, with white wool, ten rows, in- 
creasing one at the end of every row. Cast off 
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loosely. Take up the stitches along the outer 
edge, and do the same, increasing, and joining 
to the inner border at the ends, and increasing 
also at each side of the five original stitches, 
that it may set square. Cast off loosely, and 
work small spots at intervals with the dark 
wool. The ends cross over the bosom. 





KNITTED OPERA HOOD. 





Materials.—Two ounces four-thread Berlin wool, of 
any color that may be preferred ; one ounce gray-and- 
white pearl wool, half an ounce black, and ditto white; 
ivory needles, No. 9 and No. 7. 

Broryn with the colored wool and No. 9 nee- 
dles, casting on two hundred and fifty stitches. 
Kuit two plain rows, and, after that, cast off 
four stitches at the beginning of every needle 





for thirty rows; then cast off two only at the 
beginning of every row for fifty-four rows, when 
cast off altogether. 

Tue Currain.—Cast on seventy stitches, and 
knit eighteen rows, increasing one at the end of 
every row. Cast off loosely. 

Sew this piece along the back, in the centre, 
slightly holding the hood in, and sewing on the 
ends as well as the length, as the border is 
carried from the points, along the sides where 
stitches were cast off, and along the outer edge 
of the curtain, in one continuous piece. For 
this purpose take up the stitches on the entire 
length ; and knit with the pearl wool (No. 7 
needles) twelve rows of ordinary shell pattern ; 
then two rows with black wool, to be followed 
by a single plain row with white wool; after 
which, cast off loosely with the same. 

Do another frill of ten shells, exactly the 
same, to sew on above the curtain, so as to 
cover it; and make end and tassels, which you 
run in along the back of the neck, to draw it 
in. They are put along the seam below the 
upper frili, which is a few rows above that seam. 

A similar border is carried along the front, 
from point to point, and laid back; and the 
second (under) frill is put on a cape, sewed 
about six rows within the edge, so that it turns 
over easily, the upper frill border just covering 
this cape. It has seventy-two stitches cast on ; 
and fourteen rows are knitted, with one stitch 
increase at the end of every row. 

The second border just goes the length of the 
head, and does not extend to the barbes. 

No combination of colors is prettier for this 
hood than mauve, with the gray, black, and 
white borders. 
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HANGING PINCUSHION AND NEEDLE-BOOK, 
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Tus little article is extremely ornamental 
when completed, and possesses the advantage 
of being also useful. A little case, like a book- 
cover, is cut out in card-board; a similar- 
shaped piece of velvet or silk, a little larger, is 
also required, on which is worked the sprig 
given in the illustration. This may be done in 
white beads, or embroidered in colored silks, or 
worked in gold thread. This is then stretched 
over the card-board, brought over the edge, and 
gummed down. A little square mattress cush- 
ion, covered in silk, is then gummed to one 
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side of the cover; two or three cashmere leaves 
are stitched to it at the top edge, and the othe: 
half of the cover, which is loose, is lined and 
brought over them. It is now in the form of a 
book. A bow of ribbon is placed at the back, 
and it is suspended by a chain of either gold or 
white beads, to correspond with the sprig. A 
fringe of the same beads is attached to the two 
sides, and two tassels are added from where the 
chain proceeds. This forms a pretty little arti- 
cle for a fancy fair sale, as it may be made very 
showy ; it is also very easy to execute. 
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GLASS BEAD MAT.—NO. 2. 
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Materials.—Three rows dark red beads, seven rows 
middle red, seven rows light red, seven rows dark blue, 
eight rows light blue, one row yellow, twenty-one rows 
white, one row black. 

Tus mat must be commenced the same way 
as No. 1, October number, at A, beginning with 
but two beads and working alternately two and 
one to the opposite side, afterwards with only 
one needle at each side. The white beads on 
the outer border of this one should be dead 
These two mats will only require a very 
simple fringe. 


white. 


6-80 


OTTOMAN, IN BERLIN WORK. 

Materials.—Penelope border canvas, about 50 stitches 
in width, and of a size which will allow the beads to 
cover a stitch completely ; amber pound-beads of two 
shades, rich greeu, and claret wool; also the Mecklen- 
burg thread No. 71. 

Tur beads are chosen of shades which con- 
trast somewhat strongly, the darkest being of a 
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decided orange, and the others straw-color. The 
borders and stars are done in the dark shade ; 
the outlines of the medallions in the other. 

Fill in the medallions in green, and also the 
inner part of the scroll; the rest in claret in 
cross-stitch. 

The ottoman is to be made up in alternate 
stripes of work and velvet, and trimmed with 
rich cord and tassels. 

Stripes of work and velvet being also much 
used for Prie-dieu chairs, this pattern would be 
very effective done in straw beading and wool. 
It will not do to use Penelope canvas for this, 
as the grounding is done in tapestry stitch, that 
is, taken over two threads in height and one in 
width. Select a canvas of which the straw will 
cover two thréads, and run a line on, across 
the width of the canvas, in small neat stitches. 
Work with the wool all the parts which form 
the grounding, leaving the straw to represent 
the beads. 
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Each row of straw must be run on, worked, The beads set on canvas-work being espe- 
before proceeding to the next. cially required to be sewed on very strongly, we 

This design will be found appropriate for | particularly recommend that the thread we 
many purposes besides that for which we have have indicated should be used for that pur- 
given it. Carriage-bags, foot-stools, and a va- | pose, to render the work perfectly secure. 
riety of other articles, will look well done in it. 
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HANDSOME PETTICOAT TRIMMING, IN BRODERIE ANGLAISE. 
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Muterials.—Fine long-cloth, and embroidery cotton, The edge is done in graduated bntton-hole 
Ho. 14. stitch, considerably raised in the centre of each 
Au. the open-work in this design is to be | seallop. 
simply sewed over, after being carefully traced Being given of the full size, the pattern may 


all round. The stems are also to be sewed. be traced from the engraving. 
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CHILD’S WARM SHOE, IN CROCHET, 


TRIMMED WITH IMITATION ERMINE FUR. 





Materials.—One ounce scarlet or green shaded 4-thread 
one ounce white ditto; a skein of black and pale 
straw-colored ditto; a pair of cork soles ; crochet hook, 
No. 15; a pair of knitting needles, same size ; anda mesh, 


wool; 


half-inch wide. 

Bron by working the shaded wool for the 
shoe. Nine ch, work in single crochet on it, 
with three stitches in the centre one. Turn, 
and work in single crochet, a stitch on every 
stitch ; turn again and increase as before by 
doing three in the centré stitch. The next 
row is without increase. Continue to work 
thus, increasing two stitches in every alternate 
row, until you have done eight ribs. If the 
child has a very high instep, it will be neces- 
sary still further to increase the size in the last 
three ribs, by doing two stitches, in lieu of oue, 
in the last stitch of every row. In working 
ribbed crochet, a chain-stitch must also be 
fade at the end of each row, that the edge 
may not be contracted. 

Now do one side of the foot, by working as 
far as the centre-stitch only, and then turning 
back. About six ribs will suffice for the heel. 
Work the other side in the same way, and 
crochet up the heel. 

For tuk Fur.—With the white wool cast on 
six stitches, and knit in common garter-stitch 
as much as will go easily round the top of the 
Making the fur is then done by a process 
exactly resembling raised Berlin work, only the 
ground is knitting instead of canvas. Thread 
a coarse rug-needle with a double strand of 
wool, so that you will work with four thick- 


shoe. 





nesses. Work on the rib of knitting in cross- 
stitch, taking the wool over the mesh. Cut 
each line before you withdraw the mesh. After 
three lines of white only, do in the centre two 
yellow stitches, and in the next row two black 
overthem. Whencombed and cut, this makes 
a very pretty, washable fur. 

Bind the cork soles with ribbon, or strips of 
thin leather, and sew on the shoe,‘also the fur 
round the top. 

These directions, applied to 8-thread Berlin 
wool, with a coarser hook and a longer foun- 
dation-chain, will suffice for a lady’s dressing- 
slipper or over-shoe. 

The number of ribs may, of course, be in- 
creased, according to the size of the wearer's 
foot. 





BUTTERFLY ROSETTE. 











WORK DEPARTMENT. 


EMBROIDERED SCARF IN COLORS. 
(See blue plate in front.) 


Muterials.—A strip of black filet, No. 2, forty-eight 
inches by nine, cut on the square; a skein of ombre pink 
aud violet silk, a skein of plain cherry, two of emerald 
green, and part of one vertislay. 

Tus design is simply darned with the various 
silks on the filet, in the natural colors. The 
ombre pink answers admirably for the carna- 
tion, and the violet for the anemone: the vert- 
islay for the leaves of the former, and the 
«emerald green for those of the iatter. To form 
the border, the filet is folded along the sides 
and ends, the depth of four squares, and the 
design is then darned on it, the stitches being 
taken, when necessary, through the double 
material. TheGreek borderis done in emerald 
green, and the stars in cherry. The fringe is 
knotted on the lowest row of holes, thus: Cut 
lengths of shaded violet and cherry, and of each 
green nearly halfa yard long ; take four strands 
of violet, pass them through the corner hole of 
the end, and tie in a knot; miss two holes, 
and tie in the third four strands of green, then 
cherry in the third from that, then the other 
green. Begin again with the violet: now knot 
fuur threads of violet with four green, the other 
four violet with four cherry; the rest of the 
cherry to the next violet, and green with green. 
Another row of knots will unite the same set of 
strands as at first—that is, the eight ends of 
violet together; then green, then cherry, then 


green again. This makes a very handsome 


| 


4338 
fringe, and may be made richer by using six, 
or eight, instead of four threads. 

No engraving can really give an idea of the 
beauty and novelty of this scarf, as the colors 
cannot be represented in it. 


FANCY PURSE. 


Maps of two round pieces, worked the long 
open stitch, and sewed together ; trimmed at 





the bottom with a fringe of gold beads and 


three tassels. A gilt clasp fastens the purse. 


SHOE ROSETTE, 
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| ‘ 
covers, or toilet mats. They are worked in 


PATTERES IN CROCHET. solid and chain crochet, and are extremely 
We give this month two patterns for the | durable, as well as pretty. The cotton used 
centres of either antimacassars, berceaunette | for working them should be about No. 10. 
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They may be finished with either a fringe ora | more simple to execute if a square is worked of 
lace. A border round them, of a light, open | the pattern, and finished with a fringe tied in 
description can be added, if they are intended to every loop, a row of crochet being added all 


for drawing-room antimacassars; but they are | round for the purpose. 





LITTLE GIRL’S SACK. 
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COAT FOR GIRL OR BOY, 














EMBROIDERY. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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Receipts, € 
Aveceipts, We. 
THE PREPARATION OF FOOD BY KEEPING. 


GENERAL REMARKS, 


A GREAT many articles of food are the better for keep- 
ing a longer or shorter time, varying, according to their 
nature, to’the state of the weather, and te the place 
where they are kept. Among the chief of these are— 
butcher’s meat, venison, game, some kinds of poultry, 
and a few kinds of fish. Even some vegetables are the 
better for a few hours’ keeping, after they are brought 
in from the garden, such as young potatoes and Jerusa- 
lem artichokes ; but this is an exception to the general 
rule, which enforces the necessity of dressing vegetables 
as soon as possible after they are gathered. On the 
other hand, many fruits require keeping for some time. 
The best mode, therefore, of keeping these several arti- 
cles will here be given. 

ESSENTIALS FOR KEEPING. 

The Larder is the place set apart for keeping fresh 
provisions in, and should be placed where it can have a 
thorough draught, and where it is sheltered from the 
sun. But in many cases, especially in towns, this can- 
not be managed, and all that can be devoted to the pur- 
pose is a small box of wood with perforated-zine sides, 
and called a “ safe.’ 


, 


This is often placed in a small 
room or closet, perhaps adjoining the kitchen ; and then 
it is not surprising that meat becomes putrid, in warm 
When 
there is a back-yard, this safe may often be suspended 


weather, the day after it comes from the butcher. 


there with advantage during the part of the day when 
the sun is shaded off by the surrounding buildings; or 
permanently, if it is entirely excluded. Dry heat is not 
80 injurious as the moist, yet warm atmosphere, which 
always prevails in underground kitchens; and even a 
much higher temperature, if dry, will do less mischief 
than one comparatively cool, but moist; that is to say, 
if the latter is above 60 or 70 degrees Fahrenheit, for be- 
low that point decomposition does not go on with any 
degree of rapidity. It must be remembered, that almost 
all kinds of animal food intended for roasting require a 
certain amount of decomposition to make them tender, 
the only exception being those which are, in the first 
place, sufficiently so when quite fresh, and, in the second, 
are so prone to rapid decomposition, that they are not to 
be kept without great risk: such are veal and some 
kinds of poultry, which in moderately cool weather will 
not keep more than a few days, and in summer, are not 
For 
this reason, in frosty weather, meat may be kept for an 
indefinite time without altering its condition; and, in 


always to be depended on for twenty-four hours. 


long frosts, there is scarcely a possibility of getting it 
into a state fit for the spit. Hence, it isalways desirable 
to maintain in the larder a temperature considerably 
above the freezing point, and below 50, or at all events 


60 degrees, with a good current of air free from moisture. 


DIRECTIONS FOR KEEPING. 


Whenever these conditions can be obtained, meat, the 
produce of mature animals, may be kept with advantage, 
if it is constantly watched and protected from the flies, 
for a period of time varying, according to the weather, 
from a few days to three weeks. It must also be kept 
dry, by wiping the moist parts every night and morning, 
taking care to separate all the crevices and dry them to 
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the bottom. Beyond the above time no meat improves 
by keeping, if it is not frozen, but in that case nearly the 
whole period during which it has been in that state 
must be deducted, and the time caleulated independently 
of it. 
animal substances, which are quite distinct from each 
other, and not always depending upon the state of the 
atmosphere. 


There appear to be two kinds of decomposition in 


In the one kind, the change begins in the 
parts in contact with the air, especially in those which 
are the most moist. From these it gradually extends to 
the deeper parts; but so slowly, that very often the sur- 
face is quite putrid, and greenish-brown in color, while 
the parts round the bone are as sweet as ever, and 
maintain their original red. Thisisatrue oxygenation, 
and is the result of keeping healthy animal substances 
in a good and proper current of dry air. But in the 
other kind of decomposition, either the whole mass 
changes together, or the deep parts go first, and gra- 
dually extend their influence to the surface. This is 
clearly not the result of a union with afresh supply of 
oxygen, because that gas would surely affect the surface 
more than the interior; but it appears to be a new ar 
rangement of the elements already existing in the sub- 
stance, by which ammonia, and some others of the 
changeable organic compounds, are evolved. It gene- 
rally, but not always occurs in hot and thundery wea 
ther, but always with the thermometer above 60 degrees ; 
there isalmost always a crackling feel given to the hand 
in pressing meat when in this state, depending upon the 
bubbles of gas confined within its meshes; and the 
smell is of a peculiarly nauseous kind, accompanied 
with a pungent impression upon the mucous membrane 
When meat 


is in this state, it is very unwholesome, and is even unfit 


of the nose, which is not very agreeable. 
for pigs or dogs. It should, therefore, be buried deeply 
beneath the surface, out of all risk of affecting the health 
of the neighboring inhabitants. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING 


RaspBit Sovur.—Begin this soup six hours before din 
ner. Cut up three large but young and tender rabbits, 
or four small ones (scoring the backs), and dredge them 
with flour: Slice six mild onions, and season them with 
half a grated nutmeg, or more, if you like it. Put some 
fresh butter into a hot frying-pan (you may substitute 
for the butter some cold Toast-veal gravy that bas been 
carefully cleared from the fat), place it over the fire, aud 
when it boils, put in the rabbits and onions, and fry them 
of a light brown. Then transfer the whole to a soup 
pot; season it with a very small teaspoonful of salt, # 
teaspoonful of whole pepper, a large teaspoonful of 
sweet marjoram leaves stripped from the stalks, and 
four or five blades of mace, adding three large carrots 
in slices. Pour on, slowly, four quarts of hot water 
from a kettle aiready boiling hard. Cover the soup-pot 
and let it simmer slowly, skimming it well, till the meat 
of the 


bones, which will not be in less than five hours, if boiled 


rabbits is reduced to shreds and drops from the 
as gently asitought. When quite done, strain the soup 
intoatureen. Have ready the grated yolks of six hard 
boiled eggs, and stir them into the soup immediately 
Add, also, 
some bread cut into dice or small squares, and fried 


after it is strained, and while it is very hot. 
brown in fresh butter. Or substitute for the fried bread 
buttered toast, with all the crust removed, and cut into 
very small bits or mouthfuls. 

Soup-Meat.—To make the soup very good, the meat 
(of which there should be a large proportion, rather 








more than a pound to a quart of water) must remain in 
till it drops entirely from the bones and is boiled to rags. 
But none of these fragments and shreds should be found 
in the tureen when the soup is sent to table ; they should 

\l be kept at the bottom of the pot, pressing down the 
ladle hard upon them when yon are dipping out the 
soup. If any are seen in the soup after it is taken up, 
To seud 


ip to table with bits of bone and shreds of meat in 


let them be carefully removed with a spoon. 
the sor 
t is a slovenly, disgusting, and vulgar practice, and 
should be strictly forbidden, as some indifferent cooks 
will do so to save themselves the trouble of removing it. 
A mass of shreds left at the bottom of the tureen absorbs 
so much of the liquid as to diminish the quantity of the 
soup; and if eaten, is very unwholesome, all the nour- 
ishment being boiled out of it 

Mutton, however, need net be boiled to pieces in the 
soup, Which will have sufficient strength if the meat is 
A piece of loin of mutton that has been 
It is 


left whole 
cooked in soup is to many persons very palatable. 
well worth sending to table. 

of fine fresh 


well cleaned 


ROASTED SALMON.—Take a large piece 
salmon, cut from the middle of the fish, 
clean 
the spit, and 
Baste it with fresh 


and carefully scaled. Wipe it dry ina coarse 


cloth; 
place it before a clear, bright fire 
butter, and roast it well, seeing that it is thoroughly 


then dredge it with flour, put it on 


done to the bone. Serve it up plain, garnishing the dish 
with slices of lemon, as many persons like a little lemon- 
juice with salmon. This mode of cooking salmon will 
be found excellent. A small one or a salmon-trout may 


be roasted whole. 

BAKED SALMON.—A smali salmon may be baked whole. 
Stuff it with forcemeat made of biead-crumbs, chopped 
oysters or minced lobster, butter, Cayenne, a little salt, 
and powdered mace; all mixed well, and moistened 
with beaten yolk of egg. Bend the salmon round, and 
put the tail into the mouth, fastening it with a skewer 
Put it into a large, deep dish; lay bits of butter on it 

intervals, set it While 
look at it occasionally, aud baste it with the 


at small 1nd into the oven. 
baking, 
When one side is well browned, turn it care- 
Bake it till the 


other side is well browned; then transfer it to another 


butter 
fuliy in the dish, and add more butter 


dish with the gravy that is about it, and send it to table. 

If you bake salmon in slices, reserve the forcemeat for 
the outside. Dip each slice first in beaten yolk of egg, 
and then in the forcemeat till itis well coated, Ifin one 
large piece, cover it in the same manner thickly with 
the seasoning 

The usnal sance for baked salmon is melted butter, 
flavored with the juice of a lemon anda glass of port 
wine, stirred in just before the butter is taken from the 
fire. Serve it up in a sauce-boat. 

To Stew Rep CaBpBaar.—Having stripped off the outer 
leaves and washed the cabbage, quarter it, remove all 
the stalk, 
cold ham as thin as possible, and put it into a stewpan, 


and cut the cabbage into shreds. Slice some 
alternately with layers of shred cabbage, having first 
laid some bits of fresh butter in the bottom of the pan. 
Add about half a pint of boiling water. 
closely, and let it stew steadily for three hours, till the 
cabbage is very tender and the liquid all wasted, taking 
care not to let it burn. If you find it so dry as to be in 
danger of scorching, add a little more boiling water. 
When done, press and drain it through a colander, and 
serve it up with the cabbage heaped in the middle of the 
dish, and the ham laid round. 


Cover the pan 
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It may be improved by adding, before it begins to stew, 
a gill of red beet vinegar. 

White cabbage may be stewed as above; also cauli- 
flower cr broccoli, omitting the vinegar. 


Onton CusTaAnp.—Peel and slice some mild onions 
(ten or twelve, in proportion to their size), and fry them 
in fresh butter, draining them well when you take them 
up; then mince them as fine as possible. Beat four eyws 
very light, and stir them gradually into a pint of mi!k, 
in turn with the minced onions. Season the whole with 
plenty of grated nutmeg, and stir it very hard; then pxe 
it into a deep white dish, and bake it about a quarter of 
an hour. Send it to table as a side dish to be eaten with 
meat or poultry. It isa French preparation of onions, 
and will be found very fine. 

FRICASEED SWEETBREADS.—Take half a dozen sweet- 
breads, clean them thoroughly, and lay them for an 
hour or two in a pan of water, having first removed the 
strings and gristle. Then put them intoastewpan with 
as much rich milk or cream as will cover them well, and 
Stew them slowly till teuder through- 
out and thoroughly done, saving the liquid; then take 
them up, cover them, and set them near the fire to keep 
Prepare a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, 
Put the 
sweetbreads wee 


a very little salt. 


warm. 
divided into four pieces and rolled in flour. 
butter in which the 
boiled, and add a few sprigs of parsley cut small, five or 


into the milk 


six blades of mace, half a nutmeg grated, and a very 
little Cayenne pepper. Have ready the yolks of three 
eggs, well beaten. Return the sweetbreads to the gravy, 
let it just come to a boil, and then stir in the beaten egg 
immediately before you take the fricasee from the fire, 
otherwise it will curdle. Serve it up in a deep dish with 
a cover. 


Chickens, cut up, may be fricaseed in this manner 

Cuicken Gumpo.—Cut up a young fow] as if for a friea- 
see. Put into a stewpan a large tablespoonful of fresh 
butter, mixed with a teaspoonful of flour and an onion 
finely minced. Brown them over the fire, and then add 
a quart of water and the pieces of chicken, with a large 
quarter of a pec of ochras (first sliced thin and then 
chopped), and a salt-spoon of salt. Cover the pan, and 
let the whole stew together till the ochras are entirely 
dissolved and the fowl thoronghly done. Ifit is avery 
young chicken, do not put it in at first, as half an hour 
will be sufficient to cook it. Serve it up hot in a deep 
dish. 

A cold fow! may be used for this purpose. 

You may add to the ochras an equal quantity of toma- 
toes cut small. If you use tomatoes, no water will be 
necessary, as their juice will supply a sufficient liquid. 





CAKES, CUSTARDS, ETC. 


Scorcn SHort-Caks.—Take a pound of Zante currants, 
and, after they are well picked and washed, dry them on 
a large dish before the fire or on the top ofa stove. In- 
stead of currants, you may use sultana or seedless raisins 
When well dried, dredge the fruit profusely 
Have 


cut in half. 
with flour, to prevent its clodding while baking. 
ready a teaspoonful of mixed spice, powdered mace, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon. Sift two quarts of flour, and 
spread it to dry at the fire. Cut up a pound of the best 
fresh butter, put it into a clean saucepan, and melt it 
over the fire, shaking it round, and taking care that it 
does not burn. Put the flour into a large pan, and m’x 
with it a pound of powdered white sugar. Pour the 
melted butter warm into the midst of the flour and sugar 
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and with a large spoon or broad knife mix the whole 
thoroughly into a soft dough or paste, without using a 
drop of water. Next sprinkle in the fruit. a handful at 
a time, stirring hard between cach handful, and finish 
with a heaped teaspoonful of spice, mixed in a large 
glass of brandy. 

Strew some flour on your paste-board, lay the lump of 
dough upon it, flour your hands, and knead it a while 
Then cut it in half, and roll out each sheet 
thick. With a jagging-iron cut it into 
large squares, ovals, triangles, or any form you please 
and prick the surface handsomely with a fork. Butter 
some square pans, put in the cakes, and bake them 


on all sides. 
about an inch 


brown. 

For currants and raisins, you may substitute citron 
This cake will be found very 
fine, if the receipt is exactly followed 


cut into slips and floured 
In cold weather 
it keeps well, and, packed in a tin or wooden box, may 
be sent many hundred miles for Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, or New Year's. 

This cake will be greatly improved by adding to the 
other ingredients the grated yellow rind of two lemons 
and their juice. For the brandy you may substitute a 
wineglass of rose-water. 

Rick WArries.—Take a teacup anda half or acommon 
sized tumblerful and a half of rice that has been well 
boiled, and warm it in a pint of rich milk, stirring it 
Then 
from the fire, and stir in a pint of cold milk and a small 


till smooth and thoroughly mixed. remove it 


teaspoonful of salt. Beat four eggs very light, and stir 
them into the mixture, in turn with sufficient rice flour 
to make a thick batter yaffe-iron. Send 
them to table hot, butter them, and eat them with pow- 
dered sugar and cinnamon, prepared inasmall bowl for 


Bake it ina 


the purpose 

Eca@ Pone.—Three éggs, a quart, of Indian meal, a 
large tablespoonful of fresh butter, a small teaspoonful 
of salt, a half pint (or more) of milk. Beat the eggs 
very light and mix them with the milk. Then stir in 
adding the salt and butter. 


gradually the Indian meal, 
It must not be a batter, but a soft dough, just thick 
enough to be stirred well with a spoon. If too thin, 
if too stiff, thin it with a little 
Butter a tin 


add more lIadian meal; 


more milk. Beat or stir it Jong and hard. 
or iron pan, put the mixture into it, and set the pan 
immediately into an oven, which must be moderately 
A Dutch 


It should bake an hour 


hot at first and the heat increased afterward. 
oven is best for this purpose. 
in proportion to its thickness. 
Eat it with but- 


and a half or two hours, 
Send it to table hot and cut into slices. 
ter or molasses. 

Hominy CAkrs.—A pint of small hominy or Carolina 
grits, a pint of white Indian meal, sifted, a saltspoonful 
of salt, three large tablespoonfuls of fresh butter, three 
eggs or three tablespoonfuls of strong yeast, a quart of 
milk. 
soaking all night, boil it soft, drain it, and, while hot, 


Having washed the small hominy and left it 


mix it with the Indian meal, adding the salt and the 
butter. 
it away to cool. 
gradually to the mixture 
thick batter. 
ner of buckwheat cakes, greasing or scraping the griddle 
Trim off their 
Eat them with 


Then mix it gradually with the milk, and set 
Beat the eggs very light, and add them 
The whole should make a 
Then bake them on a griddle in the man- 


always before you put ona fresh cake. 
edges nicely, and send them to table hot. 
butter. 
Or you may bake them in mnffin rings. 
If you prefer making these cakes with yeast, you must 


begin them earlier, as they will require time to rise 
The veast should be strong and fresh. If not very strong, 
use four tablespoonfuls instead of two. Cover the pan, 
set it in a warm place, aud do not begin to bake till it is 
well risen and the surface of the mixture is covered with 
bubbles. 

For Ricw Cvstarp.—Boil a pint of milk with lemon- 
peel and cinnamon, mix a pint of cream and the yolks 
of eight eggs, well beaten; when the milk tastes of the 
seasoning, strain it, and sweeten it enough for the whole; 
pour it into the cream, stirring it well; then give the 
custard a simmer till of a proper thickness. Do not let 
it boil; stir the whole time one way. 

Or: Boila pint of cream with some mace, cinnamon, 
and a little lemon-peel; strain it, and when eold, add 
to it the yolks of four and the whites of two eggs, a 
little orange-flour water, and sugar to your taste. A 
little nutmeg and two spoonfuls of sweet wine may be 
added, if approved. Mix well. and bake in cups. 

Rice Custarps.—Sweeten a pint of milk with loaf- 
sugar, boil it with a stick of cinnamon, stir in sifted 
ground rice till quite thick. Take it off the fire, add the 
whites of three eggs, well beaten: stir it again over the 
fire for two or three minutes, then put it into cups that 
have lain in cold water; do not wipe them. When 
cold, turn them out, aud put them into the dish in which 
they are to be served ; pour round them a custard made 
of the yolks of the eggs and little more than half a 
pint of milk. Put on the topa little red currant jelly or 
raspberry jam. A pretty supper dish. 

ORANGE CusTaRD.—Boil very tender the rind of half a 
Seville orange, beat it in a mortar to a paste, put to ita 
spoonful of the best brandy, the juice of a Seville orange, 
four ounces of lump-sugar, and the yolks of four eggs 
Beat ail together ten minutes, and pour in by degrees a 
pint of boiling cream. Keep beating until the mixture 
is cold; then put into custard cups and set them in 
a soup dish of boiling water; let them stand until thick, 
then put preserved orange peel, in slices, upon the 
custard. Serve either hot or cold. 

Or: Take the juice of twelve oranges, strain it, and 
sweeten it well with pounded loaf-sugar, stir it overa 
slow fire till the sugar is dissolved, taking off the scum 
as it rises; when nearly cold, add the yolks of twelvo 
eggs well beaten and a pint of cream; stir it again over 
the fire till it thickens. Serve it in a glass dish or in 
custard cups. 

Sweet Potato Prppine.—Beat to a cream one pound 
of sugar and one pound of butter; boil and pound fine 
two pounds of potatoes; beat the potato by degrees into 
the butter and sugar; add five eggs beaten light, one 
wineglass of wine, one of brandy, and one of rose-wa- 
ter ; 

Bake it in a crust. 


two teaspoonfuls of spice, and half a pint of cream. 
This will fill seven puddings. 

Eve’s Puppina.—Take six large, fair, juicy apples; 
pare, core, and chop them fine; six ounces of bread 
crumbs, six ounces of currants, six eggs, and three 
ounces of sugar. Mix them well and boil in a mould or 
closely covered pan for three hours; serve with sweet 
sauce. 


THE TOILET. 

Harr Greasr.—Melt half a pound of lard and six 
ounces of olive oil in a jar placed in hot water; when 
nearly cool add about two drachms of essence of lemon, 
oil of lavender, or any other perfume, aud then pour it 
into glass bottles, or earthen pots. 
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A HIGHLY PRESERVATIVE TooTH-POWDER.—Take of pre- 
pared chalk and washed sulphur, of each one ounce; 
myrrh and Armenian bole, of each two 
Mix. 


powdered 
drachms. 

A Goop WasH For THE Harr, ck ROUGHNESS OF THE 
Sxin.—Take of Belmont glycerine one ounce, oil of rose- 
mary half a drachm, proof spirits one ounce, honey half 
an ounce, lavender-water half a pint; mix the oil of 
rosemary with the honey and spirits, and add the laven- 
der-water gradually, shaking them well up; then put 
in the glycerine, and cork. 

To Prevent tHe Hare FALLING orr.—Apply a little of 
the following lotion to the roots of the hair two or three 
times a week: Spirit of turpentine, trotter oil, of each 
yne ounce, with the addition of thirty drops of acetic 
solution of cantharides. 

Hun@ary WaAreR.—To one pint of proof spirits of wine 
put an ounce of oil of rosemary and two drachms of es- 
sence of ambergris; shake the bottle well several times, 
then let the cork remain outtwenty-four hours. Aftera 
month, during which time shake it daily, put the water 
into small bottles. 

Honey Warer.—Take a pint of proof spirit as above, 
and three drachms of essence of ambergris ; shake them 
well daily. 

LAVENDER Warter.—Take a pint of proof spirit as 
above, essential oil of lavender one ounce, essence of 
ambergris two drachms; put all into a quart bottle, and 
shake it extremely well. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Extract Ink STAtns From THE Covers or CLoTH 
Booxs.—Many of the preparations for removing ink 
spots not only entirely remove the said stains, but the 
The following, however, will be found per- 
To half an ounce of oxalic acid put a 


color also. 
fectly harmless: 
fluidounce of distilled water; when nearly dissolved, 
add half an ounce of citric acid: this will be a saturated 
solution, and willentirely remove ink without injuring 
or discoloring the substance, whether silk, cotton, linen, 
cloth, velvet, &c. 

To TAKE GREASE OUT OF COLORED SILK.—Take French 
chalk, finely scraped, and put it on the grease spot, hold- 
This 
will cause the grease to melt, the French chalk will ab- 


ng it near the fire, or over a warm iron reversed. 


sorb it, and it may then be brushed or rubbed off. 


How Tro Make OL_p Writine Leeipie.—Take six or 
seven bruised galls, and put to them a pint of strong 
white wine; let it stand in the sun forty-eight hours; 
dip a brush into it, and wash the writing. 

To CLEAN S1LKs.—Dresses cleaned by the following 


method have not the appearance of being cleaned: 
Quarter of a pound of honey, quarter of a pound of soft 
soap, two wineglasses of gin, three gills of boiling water. 
Mix, and let stand until blood warm. Spread the silk 
on a clean table, with a cloth under it—there must be no 
gathers. Dip a nail-brush into the mixture, and rub the 
silk weil, especially where there are stains, or the most 
dirt or spots, and with a sponge wet the whole breadth 
Then rinse the silk in cold 


The 


venerally, and rub gently. 
soft water; hang it up to drain, and iron it damp. 
quantity stated is for a plain dress. 

To GtLp Srer..—Immerse the steel in a solution of 
nitro-muriate of gold, which will leave a coat of gold 
upon the steel, which must be immersed in water the 


moment itis gilt. Theadhesion and appearance of the 
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gold are considerably improved by the use of the bur- 
nisher. 

A Few drops of any perfumed oil will secure libraries 
from the consuming effects of mouldiness and damp. 
Russian leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the 
birch-tree, never moulds; and merchants suffer large 
bales of this article’to lie in the London Docks in the 
most careless manner, knowing that it cannot sustain 
any injury from the damp. 

Cure For Damp Watts.—It is said (and in some cases 
where it has been tried it has been found successful) 
that ita damp wall is washed over on the outside with 
sulphuric acid and water, in the proportion of one to 
six, it will not, after such dressing, show any symptoms 
of damp. 

Liquip Gtve.—The following recipe is given by a New 
York paper for making the liquid glue now so popular 
in America: In a wide-mouthed bottle dissolve eight 
ounces of best glue ina half-pint of water, and heat it 
till dissolved. Then add slowly, constantly stirring, 
two and a half ounces of strong aquafortis (nitric acid) 
Keep it well corked, and it will be ready for use. It is 
a handy and valuable composition, as it does not gelati 
nize, nor undergo putrefaction and fermentation, and 
become offensive, and is always ready for use. 

How to Stop tre Frow or Bioop.-—Housekeepers, 
mechanics, and others, in handling knives, tools, and 
other sharp instruments, very frequently receive severe 
cuts, from which blood flows profusely, and oftentimes 
endangers life itself. Blood may be made to cease to 
flow as follows: Take the fine dust of tea and bind it 
close to the wound; at all times accessible and easily 
obtained. After the blood has ceased to flow, laudanum 
may be advantageously applied to the wound. Due re- 
gard to these instructions would save agitation of mind, 
and running for the surgeon, who would, probably, make 
no better prescription if he was present. 

Wasa Your Own Laces.—The difficulty of getting 
laces washed right, especially out of a great city, is very 
Every lady, therefore, should know how to wash 
her own thread If any fair lady is ignorant of 
this art, we can teach herina very few words. Let her 
first rip off the lace, carefully pick out the loose bits of 


great. 
lace. 


thread, and noll the lace very smoothly and securely 
round a clean black bottle previously covered with old 
Tack each end of the 
lace with a needle and thread to keep it smooth, and be 


white linen, sewed tightly on. 


careful in wrapping not to crumble or fold in any of the 
scollops or pearlings. After it is on the bottle, take 
some of the best sweet oil, and with a clean sponge wet 
the lace thoroughly to the inmost fold. Have ready, in 
a wash kettle, a strung lather of clear water and white 
Castile soap. Fill the bottle with cold water to prevent 
its bursting; cork it well and stand the neck secured 
well to the ears or. handle of the kettle, to prevent its 
knocking about or breaking while over the fire. Let it 
boil in the suds for an hour or more, till the lace is clean 
and white all through. Drain off the suds and dry itin 
the sun; when dry remove the lace from the bottle, and 
roll it round a wide ribbon-block, or lay it in long folds; 
place it within a sheet of smooth white paper, aad press 
it in a large book for a few days. 

GINGFRBREAD.—Two pounds of flour, one pound of 
raw sugar, one pound of golden syrup, three-quarters of 
a pound of butter, one-quarter of a pound of candied 
peel, and one ounce of ground ginger. Warm the trea 


cle, butter, and sugar together. 























Evitors’ Gable, 


THANKSGIVING DAY: THE LAST THURSDAY 
IN NOVEMBER. 

Oh, praise the Lord, for he is good, and his mercy 
endureth forever. PsaLMs. 

Yes, amidst all the agitations that stir the minds of 
men and cause the hearts of women to tremble in fear 
and sorrow, among all the woes generated by human 
passions and human sins, the mercy of the Lord is over 
his children.’ It is the King of Heaven who gives us, 
year by year, the kindly fruits of the earth, and prepares 
our bread in due season. The past harvest has been a 
time of rich blessings over nearly all Christendom ; from 
the greater portions of Europe, throughout the length 
and breadth of our own beloved land, come the glad 
tidings of food enough and to spare. 

This past year has also been distinguished by its free- 
dom from pestilence and wasting sicknesses. Health 
has been in all our borders—would that we could add, 
peace has reigned, and good-will been extended! but we 
must all acknowledge that the goodness of God has not 
failed. Shall we not, then, lay aside our enmities and 
strifes, and suspend our worldly cares, toils, and pur- 
suits on one day in the year, devoting it to a public 
Thanksgiving for all the good gifts God has bestowed on 
us and on all the earth? 

Surely it is ground for no ordinary thankfulness to 
know that even at a time like the present we have a 
surplus of food to spare, should the poor of other lands 
need asupply. Ought not this fact to teach us to extend 
our sympathies beyond the limits of our own country, 
and to do all that lies in our power to promote the reign 
of ‘‘ Peace on earth and good-will among men?” 

All nations are members of one brotherhood, under the 
fostering care of the one beneficent Father of humanity. 
What could do more to arouse and preserve the fraternal 
feelings which should exist, especially among the nations 
of Christendom, than the establishment and universal 
observance of one general Christian Festival of Thanks- 
giving, on the same day of the year, throughout those 
nations? All sects and creeds who take the Bible as 
their rule of faith and morals eould unite in such a 
festival. The Jews, find the direct com- 
mand for a feast at the ingathering of harvest, would 
gladly join in this Thanksgiving, and in every country 
of Europe it would become, as we trust it will soon be 
in our own country, a universal holiday on the Last 
TaHvurRspAY OF NOVEMBER 

The enjoyment of it would be heightened in every 


also, who 


land by the knowledge that in all other lands where the 
Bible was the Book of faith, in all places throughout 
the globe where Christians of any nation or creed could 
meet together, tais happy, hallowed festival was and 
forever would be kept on the last Thursday of November. 

We can do n 
gestion for the consideration of the friends of peace and 
of religion in all countries, believing that it must com- 
mend itself to the sympathies of every one who will 
give it due attention; and that with judicious exertions 
There is something so 


more at present than to offer this sug- 


it may be carried into effect. 
cheering and delightful in the idea of a DAY OF UNIVER- 
SAL THANKSGIVING, set apart among all the branches of 








the Christian family, when the storms of war would be 
hushed, and the strifes of factions, parties, and sects 
forgotten for a time, and all hearts united in one senti- 
ment of gratitude to the Divine Father of humanity, 
that the mere proposal of the plan seems almost to 
insure its fulfilment. 

The way is already prepared ; for the last ten years or 
more the idea of our American national Thanksgiving 
has been gradually growing in favor and becoming an 
observance in all our States and Territories. The last 
Thursday in November has thus been known as the 
American Festival Day, and for the last three years has 
been observed by Americans in Enropean cities and 
wherever our countrymen could meet together. It has 
been kept on board our fleets in the Mediterranean, 
African, and Brazilian stations; our missionaries in 
India, China, Africa have approved of this festival, and 
last year it was observed by our countrymen in Japan 
Hon. Townsend Harris, American ambassador to that 
empire, inclosed in a letter to us his proclamation setting 
apart, in conformity with American custom, the last 
Thursday in November as a day of public Thanksgiving 
to Almighty God. 

The following extract from a letter of an American 
resident shows how it was observed :— 


‘“YoKAHAMA, JAPAN, Dec. 5, 1860. 

Last Thursday, the 29th, was Thanksgiving, by pra- 
clamation of the American Minister at Jeddo and Gen. 
Dorr, our consul here at Kanagawa. 

The Rey. Mr. Brown, one of the American missionaries 
of this place, preached a sermon at the residence of Gen. 
Dorr. Nearly all the American residents here at Yoka- 
hama and Kanagawa were present. Hon. Townsend 
Harris was down, and spent Thanksgiving with General 
Dorr.” 


Thus, from our Western world to the Isles of the rising 
sun, this chord of sympathy in thankful gratitude te 
the true God has been awakened, and the sentiment that 
makes Christian brotherhood a source of joy and hope 
has been strengthened. This feeling was strongly drawn 
forth at the last year’s festival in Berlin, now the centre 
of German movements for nationality. The followin: 
pleasant description of the dinner will show the good 
influences it promoted as well as the happiness it cou- 
ferred :— 


THANKSGIVING DAY IN BERLIN. 


Berin, Nov. 29, 1860 
**Tn the most splendid street in this great city, ‘Unter 
der Linden,’ is one of the loveliest little dining-halls I 
Its walls are adorned with the portraits of 
Beethoven, the other 
These worthies looked very 


ever saw. 
Schiller, and Goethe, and and 
masters of pen and of song. 
strange to-night, peeping out from the folds of innume- 
rable ‘stars and stripes," which draped the walls on 
every side. The sides of the room seemed to be a green- 
house of large, luxuriant plants, and the table itself was 
groaning under its weight of flowers. A few 
after five o’clock P. M., Gov. Wricht, our ambassador to 


minntes 


the Prussian Court, was seen to walk to the head of the 
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table, and take his seat. In a moment the hundred 
guests, students in Berlin, travellers to and from our 
native land, American residents of other cities, called in 
from their present homes to eat this patriotic dinner, 
together with a few German friends, took seats at the 
ample board. The band commenced; we all expected, 
from the preliminary flourishes, some unknown compo- 
sition of Beethoven; but what was our surprise and 
delight to hear them soon fall gracefully into the grand 
measures of Old Hundred! By instinct every voice 
joined in the hyma— 
‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’ 


Then a fervent prayer of praise and thanksgiving was 
offered by Rev. Geo. C. Robinson, of Cincinnati, and in a 
moment more every distinguishable sound was lost in 
the clatter of busy knives and forks. 

a + . 7. - * * * 

There was everything which we eould have got at 
grandmother's, exeept the pumpkin pies. The ladies 
tried it; but here the Dutch cooks declared that forbear- 
ance ceased to be a virtue, and openly rebelled against 
baking *ueh “‘ausgezeig net nujeheur’’ (adverbs so tran- 
scendently superlative that they can’t be described) 
compounds in their ovens! But, as a remuneration, 
Gov. Wright had generously imported at his own ex- 
pense an abundance of most delicious sweet potatoes, 
and eranberries, and dried sweet corn direct from home! 
How we did feast on these goodies! And then we would 
sing a song, and make the kelner bring us one mvre 
plate of roast turkey, with just the least bit of sweet 
potato, and some of that delicious cranberry sauce. 
Ah, you hundred grandmothers, who prayed so fer- 
vently for your boys off here in a strange land, we had 
everything to remind us of you to-night. 

* + . . * o 7 7 

And now the Governor arose; all was silence. He 
said, before he gave the first toast he wanted to make 
this a true American Thanksgiving by remembering the 
poor. The plate was passed, and seventy-five thalers 
were collected, to be distributed by a city missionary, 
recently established here through Gov. Wright’s instru- 
mentality in great measure, in imitation of similar in- 
stitutions in New York. 

And then began the speeches, and the toasts, and 
the stories. The enthusiasm soon kindled to such a 
degree that a German friend, Prof. Holsendorf, of the 
University, rose voluntarily and said he wished he had 
his countrymen here now who never heard anything 
about America except Bowie knives and steamboat ex- 
At that, a student jumped to his feet and said 
he loved all the institutions of our country, even such 


plosions. 


peculiar institutions as steamboat explosions; for who 
would not rather be blown half way from New York to 
Albany than never get there!”’ 


If this November does not seem the time for rejoicing, 
then consecrate the last Thursday in the month to bene- 
volence of action, by sending gifts tothe poor, and doing 
those deeds of kindness that will for one day make every 
American home the place of gladness and every Ameri- 
can heart hopeful and thankful. A day of fasting might 
seem more becoming, if the festival had reference to the 
condition of the country or the deeds of men; but when 
God is the Benefactor we praise, the Ruler we exalt, 
bave we not always cause of joy and gratitude? It was 
to human vision a gloomy time in Judea when the 
prophet said unto the people :— 

Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and 
send portions unto them for whom nothing is prepared, 
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for this day is holy unto our Lord; neither be ye sorry, 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.—N&HEMIAH 
viii. 10. 

Shall the 28th of November (the last Thursday) be 
this year an American Thanksgiving Day? 





Wuat British Women arg Dorna.—In these dark 
days of American literature it is a pleasure to find 
that the ladies of England are gaining honors and re- 
wards for their genius, thus elevating the Anglo-Saxon 
women wherever they may reside. The English re- 
viewers all give high praise to “‘ Silas Marner,”’ the last 
work of Miss Evans (or G. Elliot, as she styles herself), 
placing it above any of her other works, and, indeed, 
above any other novel of the day. One critic observes: 
“Of ‘Silas Marner’ it is impossible to say which is 
most admirable, the vivid painting of life itself or the 
profound remarks on the progress of life. Nor is this 
all; the kindly humor which glows through every 
judgment is as conciliatory as the verdict is convincing, 
and the more so as the author shows no foregone pur- 
pose in the construction of the fable, but leaves it to bear 
its own fruit.”’ 

The book has had a large sale. 

“The Cruise in the Claymore on the Coast of Syria,”’ 
by Mrs. Harvey, has just been published in London. 
The authoress presented to Queen Victoria, at the last 
drawing-room, a magnificent copy of this work, bound 
in carved cedar, from Lebanon. 

‘* My Share of the World,”’ is by Miss Frances Browne, 
whose poetry has given her a high place among those 
who struggle against great difficulties in the develop- 
ment of their genius. Miss Browne has been blind from 
childhood, and dependent on her own talents for sup- 
port. This last book, her first prose work, is warmly 
praised. We hope it will be reprinted in our country. 

Women IN THR PRINTING-OFFiIce.—The London Review 
says: “The Victoria Press, under the presidency of Miss 
Emily Faithful, is about to issue a volume called the 
*Victoria Regia,’ dedicated, by permission, to Her Ma 
jesty the Queen, and under her especial patronage, as a 
perfect specimen of the success of the Victoria Press, and 
also asa proof of the support afforded to them by the 
names most distinguished in literature. The volume 
will be edited by Miss Adelaide A. Procter, and will eon- 
tain original eontributions from Tenayson, Thackeray, 
Barry Coruwall, Kingsley, Frederick Maurice, Dean 
Milman, Anthony Trollope, the late Leigh Hunt, Miss 
Muloch, Mrs. Clive, the authoress of ‘ Paul Ferroll,’ the 
late Mrs. Jameson, Lady Georgina Fullerton, Mrs. Grote, 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and many others. We may take 
the opportunity of giving an unqualified denial to the 
statement made by some journals, that the Victoria 
Printing Press in Great Coram Street is a failure asa 
woman’s printing-office. There are eighteen young 
women employed at the Victoria Press, who are making 
considerable progress as com positors, and there are only 
three men employed in training and clicking for these 
apprentices. Inthe press-room men only are employed, 
as that branch of the business is unsuitable for women. 
We hear that the Victoria Press is already self-support- 
ing, and in every way fulfilling the desires of its pro- 
moter, Miss Emily Faithful.”"—[A very appropriate name, 
as her deeds prove. ]} 





Women or tue Last Centvury.-—Two works of much 
interest have lately been published in London; ‘ Auto- 
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biography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany,” and 
** Autobiography, Letters and Literary Remains of Mrs. 
Piozzi.” 

The Christian Remembrancer makes some excellent 
remarks on the characters of these distinguished ladies. 
While a certain parallel may be drawn between the ex- 
ternal position of these two wamen, the events of their 
lives, the place they once he'd, the notice and admiration 
they once excited, and the intellectual superiority at- 
tsibuted to them, the mode in which they used the 
advantages and met the difficulties of their lot, constitute 
as stroug a difference as can well be found. Their por- 
traits as old women, which stand at the opening of their 
works, prefigure and define this difference—though 
thirty years’ distance in date may possibly diminish its 
full significance. Mrs. Delany, in coif and hood, comely 
and venerable, model of a wise, pious, decorous, acqui- 
escent old age: Mrs. Piozzi, at nearly the same time of 
life, in hat and plumes, and false flaxen curls, to which 
her chronicler in candor bids us add, cheeks violently 
rouged. Each face is the type of a character and a 
career: in Mrs. Delany, of a harmony which is the char- 
acteristic of her life, adapting her to every successive 
stage of existence, causing her to fitin with every change 
and be always in keeping with the seasons of life as they 
came and passed by, from the tearful April and glowing 
May of her youth to the fall of Autumn and December 
snows: in Mrs. Piozzi's of exactly opposite character- 
istics—ofa total want of this harmony and of the resolute 
hitch in her nature which disturbed all proportions ; 
telling of a precocious womanhood, a girlish middle life, 
and a frivolous and fantastic old age. The one picture 
represents the gift of self-government, founded ona calm 
aud modest self-reliance ; the other that total incapacity 
for self-guidance, which so often is seen where vanity 
holds possession in the place of self-respeet—the craving 
for the approbation or admiration of others rather than 
a wish to satisfy the individual judgment. 





SEED-PEARLS. 
Yourn has its fascinating smile, 
Its cheek of rose-bud ray ; 
They charm th’ admiring eyes awhile, 
Then fade and fleet away ; 
But Age, with heaven-taught wisdom crown’'d 
That waits the Father’s will, 


And walks in love with all around, 
Hath higher beauty still 
Sue will sing the savageness out of a bear. 


Your gentleness shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 
PRAISING what’s lost 
Makes the remembrance dear 
Anp ruder words will soon break in, 
To swell the breach that words begin. 


True religion is the art of being and of doing good. 





OvuR AMERICAN ScuLprRess.— While giving all de- 
served commendation to the talents and industry of 
British ladies, we venture to say that, for real genius, 
not an example can be given of such marked power and 
originality as our countrywoman has already stamped 
on her beautiful creations 

A letter from Rome in the London News says that Miss 
Harriet Hosmer, of whom America is justly proud, has 
completed her fine colossal statue of Col. Benton, to be 
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erected in bronze at St. Louis, when it shall have been 
cast by the Munich foundry, to which the mould will 
soon be consigned. He also says that Miss Hosmer will 
be nobly represented at the great exhibition in London 
next year by her statue of the ‘Captive Queen’’— 
Zenobia. 

We intend to give a more extended notice of Miss Hos- 
mer when we have time to prepare it. 

Women’s Misston TO Women.—Next month will eom- 
plete the year since we commenced our plea for the 
Heathen Women of the East, entreating that American 
Christian Women might be sent to teach those poor 
ignorant idolaters the Bible, and their duties as God's 
Word has instructed us. In our next number we intend 
giving a sketch of the results thus far secured ; we will 
only say, now, that we have much cause for thankful- 
ness and hope. A few names and subscriptions have 
been sent us forthis month ; we trust that, now the sum 
mer wanderers have returned to their homes, we shall 
receive many additions to our list of members. One 
dollar sent us constitutes a lady member of our Society, 
and insures the record in the Lady's Book. 

Mrs. Alice B. Haven, New York, $2 00 

Mrs. Horatio Hale, Clinton, Canada West, #1 00 

Mrs. Rev. James Carmichael, Clinton, Canada West, 
$1 00. 

Mrs. Lizzie Laura Woodbury, Boston, Mass., $1 00 

Miss 8S. J. Hate’s BoARDING AND DAY ScHoon FoR 
Youna Lapies, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ae- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 


To Ovr CorRBSPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ When thou art near’’—‘“ Light in Darkness” 
— ‘Flown ’’—‘‘ The Locomotive’’—‘‘ The Vision ’’—‘‘ A 
Plea for Jealousy’’—‘‘ A Story from my Blank Book’’— 
“The Falling Leaf’ (the other poem not wanted; the 
writer can do better)—‘‘ The Old House on the Shore’’— 
“The Ring” (the other poem declined for want of room) 
—‘* Mabel Moss’*—‘‘ Cousin Bertha’’—‘ Nixon’’—* Me. 
mory’’—‘‘ Past’’—‘‘ The Rose which our Darling Plant- 
ed’’—*“ The Lady’s Book’’—and “ After the Storm 

The following are not wanted: ‘ Life’s Changes” — 
“Dedicated To ——’’—‘‘ An Old Maid’’—‘‘ Songs ”’— 


“ Dora’’—* Lily Dean’’—‘‘ Old Memories’’—*‘ Summer” 
—“ Our Willie’—‘ Twilight”—‘ Dark Night’’—‘ Ode” 
—‘ Lelia Courtenay’s Destiny ’’—‘‘ Mischief'’—“‘ Leonora 
Simington’’—‘“‘ Be Friends Forgot’’—‘‘ Blanche” (we 
have no room at present)—‘‘An Indian Legend” — 
‘* Sonnet’’—* The Oak’’—‘‘ Sweet Hope Lincoln’’—*‘ The 
Dying Child’’—‘‘ Edgar Poe’’—‘“Song of Beauty’ — 
‘Trust in God, etc.”’—‘*'’Tis not the Value of the Gift" 
(we have no room)—“Glory’—‘“ Thou art Going’ — 
‘“‘La Vivandiere” (would do for a newspaper)—‘ The 
Love Test’’—‘“‘ A Few Days "’—‘‘ Darning’’—‘‘ My Niece” 
—and ‘‘ The Art of Doing Nothing.”’ 

We have other manuscripts on hand that will receive 
attention next month. 
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Health Department. 


BY JNO. SBTAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


MEANS’ OF PREVENTING Workms.—In addition to the 
dieting and other hygienic measures recommended ina 
former article, some of the preparations of iron will be 
found very useful in bracing up the system, and thus 
wuarding against the reaccumulation of worms after 
their expulsion. Indeed, iron is an excellent remedy 
for feeble children, and its use will in many cases correct 
that morbid condition of the stomach and bowels which 
favors the generation of worms, and in this way entirely 
obviate the necessity for resorting to more direct vermi- 
fuges. The best preparations of iron are anvil scales, 
vinegar and rusty nails, and steel dust. Of the steel 
dust as much as will lie on the point of a penknife may 
be taken three times a day, before meals. The steel 
dust is made by melting sulphur, or brimstone, on red- 
The 
globules are then powdered in a mortar, and mixed 
with an equal quantity of powdered ginger. This is 
one of the very best of all the preparations of iron, and 


hot steel and letting the globules fall into water. 


is appropriate in many cases not connected with worms, 
where a tonic is indicated. A half a teaspoonful of the 
anvil scales may be taken in syrup at the same intervals 
The above preparations have 
The vinegar 


directed for the steel dust. 
the advantage of being almost tasteless. 
und nails are prepared thus: Take as many rusty‘nails 
aus can be grasped in the hand, put these into a pint of 
good vinegar, aud give a teaspoonful or two three times 

day. The acid has a good effect in dissolving and 
attenuating the tenacious mucus in which the worms 
tind acongenial habitation. But the preparation is more 
ipleasant to the taste than the steel dust and anvil 


scales, and therefure uot so readily administered to 





children 

After what has been said, it is hardly necessary to 
insist on the importance of diet, fresh air, bathing, and 
strict attention to all the hygienic agents ip feeble chil- 
dren who have been or are likely to be troubled with 
worms. Suffice it, then, to say that the diet should con- 
sist of unbolted flour bread, corn bread, hominy, rice 
stewed, and ripe fruits; avoiding sweetmeats, grease, 
tea, aud coffee. As to bathing and fresh air, we need 
ouly say that some form of bath should be used every 
day, and that fresh air should be breathed every hour, 
by day and by night. 

Dangers OF Bars ArMs.—A distinguished physician 
who died some years since in Paris declared :— 

“*] believe that during the twenty-six years I have 
practised my profession in this city twenty thousand 
children have been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice 
to the absurd custom of exposing their arms naked.* I 
have thought, if a mother were anxious to show the soft, 
white skin of her baby, and would cut out a round hole 
in the little thing’s dress, just over the heart, and then 
carry it about for observation by the company, it would 
do very little harm; but to expose the baby’s arma, 
members so far removed from the heart, and with such 
feeble circulation at best, is a most pernicious practice. 

“Pat the bulb of a thermometer to a baby’s mouth; 
the mercury rises to 99 degrees. Now, carry the same 
bulb to its little hand ; if the arms be bare and the eve- 


* These and the following remarks are equally true of 
buve loys 











ning cool, the mercury will sink to 40 degrees. Of 
cvurse all the blood which flows through these arms and 
hands must fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the tempera- 
ture of the heart. Need I say that when these cold cur- 
rents of blood flow back into the chest the child’s general 
vitality must be more or less compromised? And need 
Iadd that we ought not to be surprised at its frequently- 
recurring affections of the lungs, throat, and stomach ? 
I have seen more than one child with habitual cough 
and hoarseness, or choking with mucus, entirely, per- 
manently relieved by simply keeping its arms and 
hands warm.” 

We have before warned our readers against the *‘ most 
pernicious practice,’’ the dire effects of which are so 
forcibly presented iu the above extract ; but so prevaleat 
is this evil, and such is the bending power of fashion, 
that the subject cannot be too often or too strongly urged 
upon the attention of mothers. The above remarks are 
as applicable to every part of our country as to the city 
of Paris, for from Paris we receive our fashions, and 
with Paris we must suffer the dreadful consequences of 
following the senseless requisitions of vanity and folly 
in preference to the plain dictates of reason, physiology, 
and common sense. Mothers can never expect health 
for themselves and their children until they make the 
laws of health their guide, instead of the decrees of 
fashion ; until they study physiology aud hygiene more, 
and French fashion-plates less. 

ARE CRADLES INJURIOUS ?—Some writers object strong- 
ly to cradles, on the ground thet they promote sleep by 
causing an undue flow of blood to the head, which is 
likely to result in congestion, inflammation, and dropsy 
of the brain; but we think that the dangers of rocking 
are much exaggerated. As Dr. Condie remarks, “‘there 
are few infants to which this motion does not appear to 
communicate a pleasing sensation, predisposing to qui- 
etude and sleep ; and we are convinced,"’ he adds, ‘that 
when gentle and not resorted to to induce a state of re- 
pose at improper periods, it can be productive of no 
possible inconvenience or injury.”” In this opinion, 
thus qualified, we fully coincide, so far as freedom from 
danger or injury to health is concerned. But cradles 
are certainly rather inconvenient, if a crying child is an 
inconvenience. Dr. Condie admits that there is ove 
great “disadvantage” attending the use of a cradle, 
‘which is,” in his own words, ‘‘that infants often be- 
come so habituated to its motion as to be with difficulty 
made to sleep without it; they require, in consequence, 
an almost constant attendance, awaking the moment the 
motion of the cradle is suspended, and continuing to cry 
until rocked to sleep again, whereas infants accustomed 
to sleep in a cot will remain comfortable and quiet for 
hours even after they awake.’’ Every mother who has 
had much to do with cradles will readily admit the 
truth of the above statement, and we think that she will 
be as ready to grant that the state of things described is 
attended with very great ‘‘inconvenience.”’ Apart from 
all considerations of health, a cot or bed should be pre- 
ferred, then, to a cradle, if mothers would avoid that 
greatest of all troubles of motherhood, a fretful, crying 
child. Wethink mothers, in availing the.aselves of the 
permission of Dr. Condie to consult their ‘taste and 
convenience’ in choosing between a cot and a cradle, 
will not hesitate long between the two. 

Action or Opium on CuiLpREN.—Opium acts with 
peculiar energy and uncertainty on infants. In one 
case, forty drops of Dulby’s Carminative destroyed an 


iufaut; hulfa small teaspoonful of the syrup of pupp.es 
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proved nearly fatai to a child eight or tendaysold. The 
most dangerous symptoms have ensued from twenty 
drops of paregoric, and two drops of laudanum have 
been known to kill an infant—*‘ Nay, in one case," says 
Dr. Beck, ‘‘a single drop destroyed a new-born infant.’’* 
CoLuMBvus, Ga. 
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Booxs BY Mart.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Harper & Brotuers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
By a Roving Printer. Our “roving printer’’ having 
been on a whaling voyage, has written a book, detailing 
the incidents and accidents of this voyage, from the 
preparatory fitting out and sail from New Bedford, 
Mass., up to the time of the final return to the same 
place. Proceeding on their way to Cape Horn, they take 
their first whale in the South Atlantic; and here we 
have a graphic description of the whole process of whale 
capture, from the cry of “There she blows!"' from the 
man at the mast-head at first sight of the monster, to 
the “cutting in,” “trying out,” “storing down,” and 


hero and heroine, a brother and sister, are introduced. 
They have been brought up here in the strictest seclusion, 
shut out as much as possible from all external commu- 
nication by their father, whose life is blighted and 
whoie nature changed by some terrible secret. The 
effect of this secret is felt upon the son, who grows up 
at enmity with his father, possessing no affection for his 
sister, and discontented with the world. A relief to this 
sombre picture is given in the person of a kind old East 
Indian uncle, Colonel Sutherland, whose genial heart 
and simplicity and honesty of purpose are in strange 
contrast with most of the other characters. The book is 
not withont its love story, and the princess is released 
from the enchanted castle where for so many years she 
has been imprisoned, by a knight well worthy of the 
bride he obtains. Price $1 00. 

A COURSE OF 81X LECTURES ON THE CHEMICAL 
HISTORY OF A CANDLE; to which is added a Lecture 
on Platinum. By Michael Faraday, D.C. L., F. R.S8., 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution ; 
Fureign Associate of the Academy of Sciences. Edited 
by William Crookes, F.C.S. This series of lectures was 
delivered before a juvenile auditory at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain during the last Christmas holi- 
days, and are in their language and plan especially 
adapted for the comprehension of the young. Never- 
theless, such is their character and such the importance 
of the scientific facts elucidated by them that they are 
beneath the attention and perusal of no one who pro- 
perly appreciates the science of-philosophy. The book 
contains numerous illustrations of experiments made 
with the aid of philosophical instruments upon caloric 
and various gases. 





final “clearing up’’ of the ship and all hands after the 
whale is disposed of. This description will be particu- 
larly interesting to many who have not probably here- 
tofore had the slightest idea of the manner in which this 
labor is conducted. Passing Cape Horn, they make their 
way into the South Pacific; touch at Juan Fernandez 
and at Talcahuana, Chili; and, during their cruise of 


LATIN ACCIDENCE AND PRIMARY LESSON BOOK, 
Containing a Full Exhibition of the Forms of Words, and 
First Lessons in Reading. By George W. Collord, A. M., 
Professor of Latin and Greek in the Brooklyn Collegiate 
and Polytechnic Institute. This work appears a su- 
perior one in its adaptation to the wants of beginners in 
the Latin language. Its method of learning seems sim- 
ple and practicable, and the abundance and variety of 





nearly five years, traverse the ocean from the American 
to the Chinese coast, proceeding as high as the 30th de- 
gree north latitude, and visiting many of the islands of 
Oceanica. To descriptions of these latter, their inhabit- 
auts, productions, ete., the author devotes many pages 
of his book, while the facts concerning them which he 
gives suggest to the reader that there lies a broad field 
for future civilization with its accompanying agriculture 
and commerce. There is no attempt whatever at style 
or elegance in the writing of this book; it is a plain 
narrative of events as they transpired, at times well 
interlarded with sailor’s slang; and we must confess 
that some portions of it, intended to be particularly 
humorous, such as accounts of the jokes played by the 
crew against one another, although no doubt laughable 
enough in action, seem somewhat stale in print, and are, 
to our mind, the least interesting of all. Price #1 25. 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR. By the author of 
“Margaret Maitland,” “The Laird of Norlaw,” ete. 
Mrs. Oliphant, so well and so justly famed for her accu- 
rate pictures of Scottish life, has in no wise tarnished 
this reputation in the publication of the present work. 
Lanworth Moor is on the borders of England and Scot- 
land, and on the edge of this moor in a house, removed 
ten miles “‘from the humblest attempt at a town,” the 








* “Infant Therapeutics.” By John B. Beck. 8.8. & 
William Wood, New York. This little work should be 
read by all mothers, 
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its matter unusually great. The book is intended as an 
introduction and accompaniment to “‘ M’Clintock’s First 
Book in Latiu.” 


From D. AppLetos & Co., New York, through Samuve. 
Hazarp, Jr., Philadelphia :— 

FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK: The Beginner’s Com- 
panion Book to Hadley’s Grammar. By James Moryis 
Whiton, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School, in 
New Haven, Conn. In noticing this work, we can do no 
better than to quote the author in his preface. He says: 
“A book of Greek lessons must introduce the rapid 
learner to the classic authors in six months from his 
introduction to the alphabet, or it is rejected for some 
more speedy vehicle. The author has therefore pre- 
sented a somewhat abbreviaied series of exercises, a)- 
though adequate to illustrate all the common forms of 
the language, while, by notes copiously illustrating 
the grammar, he has sought to render the pupil familiar 
from the beginning with that which should be his in- 
separable guide and oracle.” 

LEARNING TO SPELL, TO READ, TO WRITE, AND 
TO COMPOSE, all at the Same Time. By J. N. Jacobs, 
A.M., Principal of the Kentucky Institution for the 
Education of Deaf Mutes. The plan pursued in this 
work is to familiarize the child with words in connection 
with the objects they represent or the meaning they 
convey ; and thus, by a gradual increase of subjects and 
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words, more rapid progress is made than by the usual 
tedious form of elementary education. The rudiments 
of grammar are also introduced before the close of the 
volume in a simple and natural manner. The number 
and variety of its illustrations will at once arrest the 
eye and the attention of the little scholar. 

From Tickyor & Figs.ps, Boston, through 8. Hazarp, 
Jn., Philadel phia:— 

THE KECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. Se- 
cond series. A delightful, soothing, lulling volume, sug- 
gestive of blue skies, shady lanes, and running brooks ; 
a compound of fact, sentiment and fancy, philosophy 
and poetry, all charmingly blended together, until it is 
like a model garden, where fruits, vegetables, and flow- 
ers are alike found, the useful and beautiful so arranged 
and economized that they form a perfect whole. In 
perusing this volume one experiences a delicious state 
of mental colee far niente. It is a book to rest one’s self 
with. Prive $1 25 per volume. 


From Rozert Carter & Brorners, New York :— 

DISCOURSES ON THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION, 
VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH MODERN ASTRO- 
NOMY. To which are added Discourses Illustrative of 
the Connection between Theology and General Science. 
By Thomas Chalmers, D. D., and LL.D. The late Dr. 
Chalmers is too well known as a writer, and these astro- 
nomical discourses have too wide a celebrity to merit 
In reading these essays you feel that 
you are holding communion with a great and a sound 
mind; one capable of comprehending, so far as the 
finite can comprehend the infinite, the Creator and the 
wonders of his creation. 

DISCOURSES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY TO THE COMMERCIAL AND ORDINARY 
AFFAIRS OF LIFE. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D., and 
LL. D. This volume, though it may be considered hum- 
bler in its pretensions than the preceding, displays no 


eulogium now 


less power and genius, and is, we think, more practi- 
cally useful and interesting. If the principles of strict 
integrity, taught in this work, governed the mercantile 
and daily life of America, our merchants would indeed 
be princes, and our homes the abode of order and com- 
fort. 

ON NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D, LL. D., Professor of Theology in the University 
of Edinburgh, and Corresponding Member of the Royal 
A work like this, in which so much 
of thought and observation is condensed, will always 
be valuable to the student of Theology. The arguments 
of Chalmers are so convincing, his style so clear and 


Institute of France. 


glowing, and his feelings so warm, earnest, and true, 
that it seems impossible for the oldest sceptic to read his 
writings and remain untouched. These works are indis- 
pensable in a comp.ete family library. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


Ovr November PLates.—A veritable Godey plate is 


the one in this number—“ The New Boy.”’ Every one 
of us, in his time, has been a “‘ New Boy.’’ The hopes, 


the fears, the whims and vagaries that attend the first 
entry into school have been well portrayed by our ar- 
tist. The incidents in this design will meet with recog- 
nition from old and young. 

The boy himself is a mild, innocent little fellow—a 


] 
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regular mamma's darling—and this is the first day «f 
his apprenticeship in the rough school of the world 
The elder boys of the school have already pounced upou 
him, and are preparing to tease him secundum artem, 
one turning into ridicule his neat attire, including the 
earefully-plaited shirt-frill, especially provided for the 
oecasion by his fond mother; another preparing to give 
him a friendly “dig” in the ribs; another, with a pen, 
about to invest him with a pair of impromptu mous- 
taches; whilst, to crown the whole, a capacious fool's 
cap is about to be pulled over his head, All this the 
youth bears patiently, yet bravely enough. Though 
somewhat awed and very pale, he is self-possessed, and 
he submits to the will of his tormentors as part of his 
destiny. In the closet off to the right, being the school- 
master’s private parlor, the widowed mother is seen 
paying down the amount of her son's entrance fee and 
first quarter’s schooling ; whilst our young hero’s little 
sister looks with mingled curiosity and anxiety at the 
process of initiation which he isundergoing. Thia little 
episode is cleverly introduced, and greatly enhances the 
interest of the picture. The plate contains eighteen 
figures. 

Another exquisite Fashion-plate, containing seven 
figures. Here our subscribers have five more colored 
fashions in one number than are furnished by any other 
magazine ; and, what is better, fashions of the day, not 
fancy figures. 

We ask attention to the cloak patterns published in 
this number. The greatest variety ever given in one 
publication. 

‘Bob Cherry.” A game played by childen in cherry 
time. Some pretty hard knocks are sometimes got by 
trying to catch the cherries through the interstices of 
the chair. 


We ask attenticn to our advertisement for 1862, pub- 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that we will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. We are thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 
one years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still coptinue to pursue. 

Waar we Consiper A ComPpLIMeNnt.—We have obtained 
our immense list this year—and it is the largest in the 
States—and all other years, without offering a single 
premium, or, in other words, bribe of any kind. Those 
who have taken the Book have taken it on its own 
merits alone. We give a premium in every number, by 
giving so much more than any other magazine. There 
is scarcely a magazine now published that does not offer 
what they call an “inducement” to subscribe, and many 
subscribe for the “‘inducement,” not the magazine. It 
is our proud boast that we have offered no bribes of any 
kind. We have adhered to our terms. We thank our 
kind friends who have thus sustained the Book, and 
assure them that it shall always be, as they have pro- 
nounced it, the best Lady’s Book in the world. 

AaricvuLtvrAL Soctety Premicvms.—We believe that 
the Lady’s Book is the only magazine offered as a pre- 
mium by the various societies in the different States. 
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MAKE UP your CiuBs.—Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, aud the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady's Book alone, with one exception, and that is ‘‘ Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine."’ One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 


subscription. 


rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
ow to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered, It cannot be done. 


are so 


A BEAUTIFUL little illustrated guide to the cultivation 
of flowers and house plants, the care of bulbous roots, 
ete. ete., called ‘‘The Parlor Gardener,” has been lately 
published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, in their 
well-known elegant style. They will send it, post-paid, 
on receipt of its price, 60 cents. 

They are publishers of that valuable illustrated guide 
to drawing and painting of all varieties, called “ Art 
Recreations,’’ which they will also send, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, $1 50. They have ready a new price 
list of artist’s goods, which they will send free. 

Tue Clinton Messenger and Palladium gets off a very 
good notice of the Book in the following :— 

*““*Whoo! whoo! hallo, Postmaster—mail.’ In quick 
time it is ushered into the office, and the first thing that 
meets the eye when it is opened, isa package of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 
flock in for their pretty magazine. 


‘Hurry up,’ says one, and they begin to 
And can any one 
wonder that there should be such a tremendous rush 
for this magazine, when the publishers take every pride 
in making it one of the most entertaining inthe country? 
Take this, and if Uncle Sam is not at fault, you are sure 
of it every month at just such a date.” 





Op Post-Orrice Stamps.—Our subscribers are in- 
formed that the old post-office stamps are now of no use. 
The post-office has issued new stamps, and the old ones 
are valueless. 





“Hast thou ever loved, Henrietta?” I sighed. 

“T should rather imagine I had,” she replied. ‘Oh, 
did not my glances, my feelings betray, when you helped 
me to pudding the third time to-day?” 
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WE indorse the following, and we have always advo- 
cated the necessity of persons taking their own county 
papers, even before subscribing to the Lady’s Book. It 
is a duty owing to the enterprising person who has de- 
voted his meansand time for your benefit. Every editor 
can furnish you his paper and the Lady’s Book together 
at one dollar less than it would cost you to subscribe 
separately. 

County Papers.—County papers are of much more use 
than most people imagine, or are willing to allow. We 
shall try to present some of their most prominent fea- 
tures. And in doing this we will merely say that a 
county paper is useful, in the following points:— 

First, they aid in directing the attention of the public 
to matters in which every citizen of the county is either 
directly or indirectly interested. 
not attempt to argue, but consider it a self-evident fact. 


This position we shall 


Secondly, on subjects of public interest, in a variety 
of ways, they contribute to the formation of public 
opinion, 

Thirdly, in the counties in which they are published, 
they serve as efficient aids to give character and import- 
ance to those towns and counties by disseminating local 
news. 

Fourthly, they create and stimulate a taste for reading, 
and disseminate in the course of one year an incalculable 
amount of useful information, which it is not at all 
likely would reach a great portion of their readers 
through the medium of any other channel. They are 
worth more in a county than all the light, trashy litera- 
ture of the age. 

Fifthly, in a family of children they are worth a quar- 
ter’s schooling, for they fostera taste for reading. County 
papers enjoy an advantage, in this respect, over those 
published at a distance. Many of their items attract the 
children’s attention, being of a local nature. The ad- 
vertising columns to this class of readers are particularly 
attractive. 

Sixthly, the local information of county papers is often 
the means of drawing new and valuable citizens to the 
counties in which they are published.-- Weekly Patriot, 
Shelbyville, 


INDIANA. 
L. A. Gopgy: Dear Frirenp—I am enabled to say, 
“Ho, for Godey’s Lady’s Book!’’ another year, In- 
closed, please find $12 for six subscribers another year 
for the best magazine, in my opinion, on earth. I do 
not hesitate to say yours is the best in the world. I 
have six subscribers myself, and was instrumental in 
getting five more for another club, for Mrs. I de- 
sire so valuable a book circulated as widely and exten- 
I wish it was in the possession of 

Mas. B. 





sively as possible. 
every family in our country. 





Emma, from Brooklyn.—Sorry we cannot oblige you, 
but we do not publish enigmas.—Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Beg pardon, but you publish an enigma monthly—at 
least it is an enigma to us to know how Godey can pub- 
lish the best magazine in the Union at so cheap a rate. 
To all his competitors is he not truly a goad-eh ?—Demo- 
crat, La Crosse, Wis. 

Civs Terms.—Godey’s Lady’s Bock and Harper's 
Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. All three of these 
magazines, one year, for $6. No cheaper club than this 
can be offered. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 


Tue opening feature of the musical season now upon 
us is the revival of the monster concerts dla Jullien, 
under circumstances which promise to make them as 
successful as they were last April and May. The con- 
ductor, Herr Engelke, was direct assistant of Jullien, 
who inaugurated the system of grand popular concerts 
at a low scale of admission, and, in the direction of these 
performances, he follows strictly the guide of the maestro 
even to the animation which he imparted to his coat 
tails. As we write, the rehearsals are proceeding with 
vigor, and by the time that the “last rose” shall be 
nipped by the early frost, the monster orchestra will be 
in full bloom. The company comprises about fifty per- 
formers, all resident musicians, and artists of the first 
class. The principal performances will be in Philadel- 
phia, but it is the intention of the company to visit 
Boston, New York, and other cities. In Herr Engelke’s 
repertoire are Classical Symphonies, overtures, operatic 
selections, mammoth quadrilles, valses, etc., including 
all the favorite pieces formerly belonging to Jullien 
himself, with Herr Engelke’s own numerous and admi- 
rable compositions. Among the latter is a Grand War 
Quadrille, arranged for these concerts, descriptive of our 
National troubles. From the extraordinary eare given 
to this grand piece at the rehearsals we doubt not that 
its production will be attended with splendid success. 
Some of Herr Engelke’s operatic selections, the arrange- 
ments from the Huguenots, Il Trovatore, ete., are excel- 
lent, and will add largely to the enjoyments of these 
concerts, 

The lady correspondent who claims the poetry of a 
piano-song recently published in the Book, as hers, is 
informed that no wrong was done her, as the composer 
only laid claim to the music. The word “ Written” at- 
tached to a song refers to the words of the song, the 
word “Composed” to the music. This isthe invariable 
rule. Whereasong is “ Written and Composed” by one 
person, then and then only does he lay claim to both 
the poetry and the music. 

New Sheet Music.—The Banner of the Sea is a new pa- 
triotic song, composed by Geo. W. Hewitt, to words by 
D B. Williamson. Published by Lee & Walker. Price 
25 cents. 

Our Good Ship Sails To-Night is a new popular patri- 
»tic song, by Stephen U. Massitt, sung by Madame Bishop. 
Published by Firth, Pond, & Co., New York. Price 35 
cents. 

Also the five following ballads from our own pen :— 

The Passing Bell, or Home Returning from the Wars. 

‘*Home returning from the wars, 
Came the soldier, honor-laden.”’ 
O Lady, Touch those Chords Again. Price 25 cents. 


Poor Ben the Piper. Price 25 cents. This song has 
become very popular, several editions having been sold. 
In order to increase its circulation at a distance, we offer 


By a 
little exertion in disposing of it among their musical 


to our friends eight copies, free of postage, for $1. 


acquaintances our friends can thereby save sufficient to 
get their other music free of cost. 

The Minstrel’s Return. Price 25 cents. 

The Grave of Old Grimes. Price 25 cents. 

Or the five songs will be sent for $1. 

Musical correspondence and orders for music to be 
addressed to Philadelphia, to J. Starr Ho.utoway. 





Portry.—We do not give any cpinion about poetry. 
If good we accept it—if not, we reject it. 
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MICHIGAN. 

L. A. Gover: Dear Str—It is with great pleasure I 
again send youaclub for your favorite magazine. All 
to whom I sent last year are highly pleased with the 
book ; some declare their intention of taking it as long 
as printed. May you live long to gladden the hearts 
and brighten the homes of yourcountrywomen! I have 
a few more subscribers who have not as yet paid in the 
needful ; when they do, I will send iaeir names. 

Respectfully, Miss E. E. K. 

WE have often had to do this :— 

Write Leaipty.—A merchant of this city recently 
wrote a letter of importance to a gentleman of Ohio, 
and in due course of mail received a letter, with his own 
signature cut out and pasted on the back of the envelope, 
in which the writer stated that he had received his com- 
munication, but did not know who was the writer nora 
word that was written in it, and that his only manner 
of finding the anthor was to cut out the signature and 
use it as the address, with the hope that the postmaster 
might be able to do more by it than he had. 

A Goop Wire.—A good wife is Heaven’s last, best gift 
to man—an angel of mercy—minister of graces innume- 
rable—his gem of many virtues—his casket of jewels— 
her voice, his sweetest music—her smiles, his brightest 
day—her kiss, the guardian of innocence—her arms, the 
pale of his safety, the balm of his health, the balsam of 
his life—her industry, his surest wealth—her economy, 
his safest steward—her lips, his faithful counsellor—her 
bosom, the softest pillow of his cares—and her prayers 
the ablest advocates of Heaven’s blessings on his head. 

Wasaincton.—A splendid line engraving, after Stu- 
art’s original picture, now at the Atheneum in Boston, 
has just been issued by Henry A. Brown, 35 Winter 
Street, Boston. This is the best production of the por- 
trait of Gen. George Washington ever published. Hon. 
Edward Everett says: ‘The engraving is executed ina 
very masterly style, and seems to me most faithfully to 
represent the noble original.”’ Copies may be secured 
of Mr. Brown. Only a limited number of impressions 
are to be ixsued, so that every one will be perfect, and 
the plate will not become common. Early application 
will alone insure a desirable copy. 





CARRYING A JOKE TOO Far.—A fellow stole a saw, and 
on trial told the judge he only took it in a joke. 

‘* How far did you carry it?’’ asked the judge. 

‘*Two miles,’’ answered the prisoner. 

“That's carrying the jokes tco far,” remarked the 
judge, and the prisoner was committed. 





Tuat sterling old paper, the Philadelphia North 
American, says:— 

“The Lady’s Book never ‘stales its infinite variety,’ 
and it may be said of it as was said of Cleopatra, that 
instead of cloying ‘the appetite it feeds, it makes hun- 


gry where most it satisfies.’ 





LiTerary AssocraTions.— We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 
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An ARTICLE WHICH ALL LADIES ov@HT TO RgEap.—A 
lady in London was burnt to death by her clothes 
taking fire, and we extract the following from the re- 
port:— 

“Unfortunately, she had on one of those crinolines 
made of steel hoops. Every means was tried to extin- 
guish the fire about and under the hoops, with the sofa 
cushions and other things at hand. Her husband also 
knelt on and tried to compress and break them for the 
purpose of putting the fire out, but all without avail, 
and they had to be cut off before it could be extinguished. 
She had been writing with a candle by her side, which 
had burnt down in the socket, and he believed that she 
had tried to reach an envelope from the case, when the 
light caught her muslin sleeve. She died about five 
o’clock the following day. Thomas Glasgow, the but- 
ler, confirmed his master’s evidence, as also did Ellen 
Fletcher, the nursemaid, who deposed to the difficulty 
in putting the fire out, owing to the ‘hoops.’ Dr. Gull 
deposed to seeing the deceased lady in her bedroom. 
She was conscious, although suffering greatly. She was 
burnt very much on the left arm, also on the right arm 
and about the head, face, and back. She was most ex- 
tensively burnt about the legs. The deceased lady never 
rallied, as the shock to her system was so great, and she 
He wished 
to say one word with respect to the getting up of these 


died from the effects of the injuries received. 
light dresses. If the laundress in preparing these dresses 
would put a small portion of sulphate of salt or sulphate 
of soda into the starch, it would render them perfectly 
incombustible, at a very small cost. He had seen the 
experiment tried on two pieces of linen, cne prepared 
with the sulphate and the other not. The one that was 
prepared was held over a candle, and the flame had no 
effect at all upon it, but directly the other was held over 
it was consumed. In these days of art and science he 
considered it was shameful that something of this sort 
was not done to prevent these sad occurrences. Dr. Gull 
said, so sudden was the combustion that the figures of 
the muslin dress were left on the floor unburnt. The 
Coroner, in summing up, said the suggestion made by 
the doctor was a valuable one, and he hoped it would be 
noticed by the press. He hoped, too, these things would 
be noticed by laundresses ; for if, in the present case, 
something of the sulphate had been put into the starch, 
the deceased lady’s life might have been spared. If it 
had not been for the crinoline, too, her life might have 
been saved. He thought that she was another victim of 
the prevailing costume among ladies. The jury returned 
a verdict ‘that the deceased died from injuries received 
by accidental burning.’ ’’ 


WE clip the following from Dr. Mackenzie’s article in 
the Press, upon the restaurants of Paris :— 

“The only Frenchman we ever knew with the slightest 
idea of making tea was that noted cook, the great Alexis 
Soyer. He took about an ounce of tea, which he spread 
over a large dining-plate, and put into the oven fora 
few minutes. When the tea was hot and crisp, witha 
delicate fragrance elicited by the operation, he put it 
into a large tea-pot, and nearly filled that with boiling 
water, of the temperature which is sometimes called 
screeching hot. The tea-pot was then allowed to rest for 
fve minutes on ‘the hob,’ with its spout looking out 
into the room (it inhales fire-smoke if the handle face the 
spectator), and this was sufficient time for it to draw. 
Never was better tea brewed, and any persun can make 
” 
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SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cient, 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. 8S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady's Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 


That is suffi- 


year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care lL. A. Godey, Philadelphia,” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and tliere our responsibility 
ceases, 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady's Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a hals cents for three monthly numbers. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be eusily made out. 





Revence.—An earl marshal, being found fault with 
by his sovereign, for some misarrangement of a corona- 
tion, said, ‘‘ Please your majesty, I will try and do better 
next time.” 

Woman As A Norse.—In the case of nursing the sick, 
no man would venture to offer himself in competition, 
or to invade the woman’s province. And how much 
does this province inciude! All feel their need of health. 
The nurse is always welcome to the sick. Few are sen- 
sible of their spiritual needs, especially in the time of 
prosperity. What an opportunity has the Christian 
nurse! She is present when others would be intruders. 
She stands “ by the well of water.’’ She can watch for 
the moments when spiritual medicines are most fitly ad- 
ministered. And yet how utterly destitute are large 
masses of the population of such help at the times of 
need! Among the poor, generally, mothers of families 
have no notion of doing what an educated woman with 
some experience of nursing would do as a matter of 
course. What a difference would it make, both in epir- 
itual and temporal things, both in town and country, if 
at times of sickness a woman were always present, with 
a mind to understand medical directions, and a heart to 
use her opportunities for religious good! 


Wuat wE ConsiDER ALMOST IMPERTINENT.—To send a 
MS. to an editor stating that it is ‘‘the first attempt at 
writing,’ and asking pay. Requesting its return, if not 
accepted, and sending no stamps to pay return postage. 


‘*My dear sir, you have used my half of our case of 
champagne.” 
“O yes; you are my friend, and I always take your 


part.” 
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CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 
PINCUSHIONS. 


THese may be made in almost every form and variety. 
We shall give a few specimens, and leave the rest to the 
taste and ingenuity of our young friends. As crinolines 
are now so popular, a very nice pincushion may be made 


in imitation of a fashionable lady. 


Fig. 1. 





The Lady Pincushion.—Purchase a small wooden 
doll, break off the legs, and then cut out a piece of strong 
white calico the shape of Fig. 2, and sew up the strips 
and the two sides together very firmly. Afterwards cut 
out @ circle exactly the size of the bottom of this, and 


Fig. 2. 
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a man of dauntless courage and great powers of end» 
rance. 

This latter personage is called the Wolf. The princi- 
pal lady takes the part of the Shepherdess. The others 
stand behind her ina single file, and constitute the Flock. 

The aim of the Wolf is to catch the innecent lamb who 
may happen to beat the extremity of the flock. He, how- 
ever, manifests his hostile intentions by the following 
terrible announcement ! 

“Tam the Wolf! the Wolf! Come to eat you all ap.” 

The Shepherdess replies, ‘‘ I am the Shepherdess, and 
will protect my lambs.”* 

The Wolf retorts, ‘I'll have the little white one with 
the golden hoofs !”’ 

This dialogue concluded, the Wolf attempts to make 
an irruption in the line of the flock. But the Shepherd- 
ess, extending her arms, bars his passage. If he suc- 
ceeds in breaking through, the lamb placed at the end 
abandons her post before he can catch her, and places 
herself in front of the Shepherdess, where she incurs no 
risk ; and so on with the others in succession, till the 
Shepherdess finds herself the last of the row. 

The game then finishes. The unlucky Wolf pays as 
many forfeits as he has allowed lambs to escape him. 

If, on the contrary, he has contrived to seize one of 
them, he does not eat her, but has the privilege of salu- 
ting her, and compels her to pay a forfeit. 


THE RULE OF CONTRARY. 


Tue rules of this game are not intricate. All the play- 
ers standing up, take hold of the sides of a handkerchief. 
The president of the game (taking hold with the rest) 
makes mystic circles on the handkerchief with his fore- 
finger, exclaiming— 

“Here we go round by the rule of contrary; when I 
say ‘ Hold fast,’ let go; when I say ‘ Let go,’ hold fast.” 

He then says “Let go,” or “ Hold fast,” as he may 
seem inclined. When he says “ Let go,’’ those who do 
not hold fast pays forfeits ; when he says “‘ Hold fast,”’ 
all who do not immediately let go are punished in like 
manuer. 

It may be thought by those who have never 
attempted the game, that few victims are to 
be caught by so simple acontrivance. We 
advise all harboring such opinions, to try it 
at the earliest opportunity. 


COME OUT OF THAT. 
Tris game is not complicated, being con- 
fined to the following dialogue :— 
\ “‘Come out of that!” 
**What for?”’ 
| “Because you have such or such a thing, 
| and I have not.” 
j Care must be taken not to name anything 
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sew the two together; stuff it full of bran from the hole 
in the top, put the doll in up to the waist, and fasten it 
firmly round ; then dress her according to your taste, 
and it will make both an ornamental and useful article. 

We continue to give one or two little games for our 
young friends. They will be found very interesting for 
passing away a long winter evening. 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMBS. 


Ix this game, all the ladies of a company may partici- 
pate, but only one gentleman at a time—who should be 


you really possess yourself, or that has been 
mentioned by a previous player; that is, unless you 
wish to pay a forfeit. 

Ir is the custom of English magazines, when they put 
in any thing additional, tocharge extra. We have now 
before us a magazine where the price of the January 
number is doubled. Now we have gone to an extra ex- 
pense of nearly $10,000 for double and extension fashion- 
plates, and have not increased our price one cent. We 
have also published, in addition to our extension colored 
fashions, other extension fashion-plates, and yet no ex- 
tra charge. 
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A DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE, WELL ADAPTED TO A SUBURBAN LOCALITY. 
Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book by Samvzt Stoan, Architect, Philadelphia. 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


Wirtuovt belonging strictly to any of the numerous 
foreign styles of architecture, it will be observed that 
the elements of the two systems, various!y termed the 
Classical and the Romantic, the Horizontal and the Per- 
pendicular, etc., have, in some measure, been combined 
without discordant effect. 
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PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


Plan of Principal Floor.—A entrance piazza ; B stair 
hall; C drawing-room, 20 by 20 feet; D library; E E 
passages ; F kitchen, 10 by 20 feet ; @ dining-room, 14 by 
18 feet; H pantry, 10 by 12 feet; I sitting-room, 16 by 
18 feet; J rear verandah; K front piazza. 

Plan of Chamber Floor.—L hall, M M passages, P bath- 
room, O bed-room, @RSWN are chambers, with good 


closets. 

















CHAMBER FLOOR. 


A CELEBRATED physician was called upon one day by 
a person suffering from the rheumatism, who insisted 
upon his doing something forhim. The physician wrote 
a prescription, and, as the patient went out of the room, 
said to him, “I wish you would let me know if that 
does you any good, for I have not slept quietly this 
month for rheumatism.”’ 





Goop Apvice from the Brookville Republican :— 

‘Ladies, why don’t youalltake Godey? Don't borrow 
it, but subscribe for it, and at the end of one year, you 
will acknowledge you have three times the worth of 
your money.”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

Ali persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. B. B.—Sent chenille, August 19th. 

C. W. 8.—Sent articles by express 21st. 

F. J. 8.—Address J. Starr Holloway, care of L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia. 

M. M. N.—We don’t know one kind of cat from an- 
other; we are not au fait in pussyology. 

P. T.—There are no fashion-plates published monthly 
anywhere as large as in Godey. 

Mrs. L. M. C.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Miss L. E. B.—Sent articles 23d. 

Miss BE. B.—Sent ring 26th. 

Mrs. 8. G. B.—Sent shaw! 26th. 

R. W. T.—The old post-office stamps are worth nothing. 
We retiirned those you sent, 

A. H.—The new three-cent stamp is not comparable to 
the old one. We think it a failure. 

8. L.—We have no opening in our establishment such 
as you want. 

Mrs. O.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. L. J.—Sent pattern by express 30th. 

H. V.—The pattern referred to was in September 
number. 

C. H. T.—Apply at Madame Demorest’s, 473 Broadway, 
New York. 

Mrs. J. B. C.—Sent lead comb, September 4th, 

L. A. O.—It is cheaper to purchase hair nets. 
our Fashion Editor. 

Mrs. K. 8.—Sent ring 10th. 

L. B.—Sent ring 10th. 

E. B.—Price 75 cents. 


Address 


Our Fashion Editor can fur- 
nish it. 

Mrs, P. W. L.—To iron black lace cover it with tissue 
paper. It gives it the appearance of new lace. When 
black lace becomes rusty, wash it in alcohol. Stretch it 
out on a clean towel without ironing it, and it will look 
like new. 

Mrs. E. M.—Sent edging 10th. 

Mrs. 8. J, A.—Sent pattern 10th. 

Mrs. M. R. W.—Sent pattern 12th, 

Mrs. C. A. M.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs, E, F.—Sent comb by Kinsley’s express 12th. 

Mrs. E. F.—Sent articles 16th. 

B. F.—We know of no remedy for freckles. Unless 
the skin is removed, the freckles will remain. If you 
value your good looks, don’t use any of the advertised 
nostrums, 

E. P. J.—To purl is to knit a back row, having the 
thread in front of the needle. 


¢ bemistry for the Voung. 


LESSON XX.—(Continued.) 


445. Tue details, then, for the preparation of nitrogen 
areas follows: Upon the surface of water float a little pan, 
such as a paté pan, into which drop a piece of dry phos- 
phorus. Then, having ignited the phosphorus by touch- 
ing it with a hot wire, invert over it a closed receiver or 
bell-glass. Combustion will steadily proceed until all 
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the oxygen has beenconsumed. The remaining nitrogen 
will be pervaded when first prepared with disseminated 
phosphoric acid ; but this may be separated by transfer- 
ring the gas several times from one bell-glass to another. 

446. In this experiment we have accomplished the 
separation of oxygen by means of burning phosphorus; 
bat phosphorus, even without ignition, will, by long 
contact, also effect the separation of oxygen—this is 
what we succeeded in accomplishing in 415. Remark 
how the original level of the water of that experiment 
has risen, indicating the absorption of gas. We are now 
in a position to see how perfectly we analyzed the ex- 
pired air of the lungs in that experiment. 

By chloride of calcium we absorbed all the water. 

By potash solution all the carbonic acid. 

By phosphorus all the oxygen. 

Leaving the nitrogen. 

Had we measured the number of cubical inches occupied 
by the mixed oxygen and nitrogen gases, and then 
measured the number of cubical inches after the absorb- 
ing action of phosphorus had been exercised, we should 
have been in the position of arriving at a weighed 
result, inasmuch as the weight of both oxygen and 
nitrogen gases is perfectly well known. One hundred 
cubical inches of oxygen weigh thirty-four avd four- 
tenth grains, and 100 cubical inches of nitrogen thirty 
grains. We will demonstrate that it is nitrogen, by the 
ordinary tests, 449. 

447. The gas resulting from the operation 445 may be 
considered as pure nitrogen; although, in point of fact, 
it is admixed with a minute amount of carbonic acid 
gas; of which the atmosphere contains about one part 
inathousand. If nitrogen be required absolutely pure, 
the carbonic acid may be separated by agitation with 
lime-water, as we have already seen. 

448. Before proceeding to investigate the qualities of 
nitrogen, do not forget that, unconsciously perhaps you 
have effected an analysis of the atmosphere ; from which 
oxygen has been separated by means of lime-water, and 
nitrogen has been left alone. 


449. The experimental investigation of nitrogen need 
not detain us long. Its qualities are all negative. It 
does not burn, neither does it support combustion or 
animal life; does not redden litmus—dees not brown 
turmeric—does not whiten lime-water ; has neithertaste, 
smell, nor color. The only gas with which the chemi- 
cal novice could by any chance confound it is carbonic 
acid; but the latter possesses an odor, 405, 371, 408—9, 
whitens lime-water, and reddens litmus-paper. 

450. Nitrogen is, perhaps, the strangest element with 
which the chemist has to engage himself. Apparently 
devoid of every chemical energy, as we have seen it to 
be, nitrogen, in its compounds, acquires powers of high 
intensity and opposite qualities, What substance more 
strongly manifests the functions of an acid than nitric 
acid (aquafortis), a combination of nitrogen with oxy- 
gen? What substance involves within itself stronger 
alkaline properties than ammonia, a compound of nitro- 
gen with hydrogen? Then how diferent in qualities to 
both these is cyanogen, or union of carbon with nitrogen, 
the basis of hydrocyanic or prussic acid! This quality 
of nitrogen to assume in its combination powers so en- 
ergetic is very wonderful, and is participated to the same 
extent by no other body. This indication of the nume- 
rous compounds generated by the union of nitrogen with 
other bodies affords us an opportunity for stating that 
they cannot be generated by direct means. Thus, al- 
though nitric acid bea compound of nitrogen and oxygen, 
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it cannot, at least practically, be made by direct mix- 
ture of the two; neither can ammonia be generated 
by the direct union of hydrogen with nitrogen; nor 
cyanogen by direct combination of it with carbon. The 
processes for generating these compounds are indirect, 
as will be seen hereafter; and indeed the same remark 
applies to a very large number of chemical bodies. Al- 
though nitrogen, when undiluted, is fatal to animals 
which breathe it, yet this element enters very largely 
into nearly every animal constituent except fat; indeed 
it may be considered the element, par excellence, of ani- 
mated beings. Vegetables contain it either in small 
quantities, or not all. 





Lentre-Guble Gossip. 


THE STAR OF INDIA, 


Tus is a new order, instituted by Queen Victoria, in 
her position as “Great Begum’ or Empress of India, 
which more than rivals the ancient and humble Order 
of the Garter, which her nobles have delighted to wear. 
The motto is admirably chosen, and has a prophecy of 
good for this mighty Eastern nation, if England is true 
to her trust. 

‘HEAVEN'S LIGHT OUR GUIDE.” 


It is said that the insignia of the order is fashioned 
with true Oriental magnificence, as well as Parisian 
grace. The collar is of most exquisite design and work- 
manship. It is composed of the Rose of England and 
the Lotus of India, placed alternately at short spaces 
apart, the intervals between each being filled up with 
gold branches of the Palm, the emblem of peace, tied 
together at the crossings by their stalks by bands of pure 
white. At each edge of the collar is a marginal line of 
finely-worked gold, which holds the whole together. 
In this design all is gathered from the floral emblazonry 
of nature. The conventional rose of England, with its 
centre of Lancastrian red, and its outer petals of the un- 
soiled snow of the Yorkist flower, the beautiful lotus, 
held sacred by the land which it represents, united to- 
gether by branches of palms, the emblem of peace, and 
which Linnzus in his own day called ‘“‘the princes of 
vegetation”—all these are significant to the mind as 
they are beautiful to the eye. 

The “Star of India,”’ which forms part of the insignia, 
has five points, composed of costly diamonds, with a 
radiation surrounding it of gold. From a bow of pale 
biue ribbon, bordered with white, hangs a pendent 
medallion of Her Majesty, encircled with diamonds, and 
surmounted by another star of the same splendid gems. 
A second medallion portrait of the Queen is bordered by 
a rich and elegant framework of turquoise and the pre- 
cious metal. The cost of these installation-gifts is at the 
rate of a thousand pounds for every knight. 

This new Order of Knighthood is to comprise twenty- 
five members, to each of whom this splendid parapher- 
nalia is to be sent from the hands of Queen Victoria, as 
its royal founder. Such of the Indian princes who have 
remained faithful and true to the English alliance will 
receive the investiture, and wear the “Star of India’ 
and the glittering portrait of its donor, among the 
brightest of their lavishment of jewels, on all grand oc- 
casions; while Her Majesty, considering the ‘Star of 
India’”’ as the richest appendage of her crown, will, we 
fervently hope, receive it sanctified by the prayer of its 
motto, “‘ Heaven’s Light our Guide.’’ 








“DRESS FOR OUT OF DOOR WORK.” 

Art a farmers’ club-meeting held at Ghent, N. Y., the 
ladies of the neighborhood participated in the meeting, 
and one of them—Miss Powell—read a very sensible 
original paper with the above title. 

Miss Powell alludes to the decline of healthy consti- 
tutions among American women, a well-known and 
much to be lamented fact; and, though we attribute it 
as much to inherited delicacy, arising from the wear and 
tear of nerve and brain which every American parent 
undergoes, doubtless it may be greatly obviated by out 
of door exercise, as Miss Powell suggests. We have 
only to look to ourselves to see that we are oftentimes 
hindered in this by unsuitable clothing. Embroidered 
skirts, open wrappers, and dressing slippers are not 
particularly suited to a morning walk or work in the 
garden. The case is still worse in the afternoon; a 
heavy ottoman velvet or a nice silk in winter, and the 
delicate organdy and barége robes of summer are not 
improved by trailing along wet gravel walks or sloppy 
pavements ; so we stay at home to take care of our “ good 
clothes,” instead of going out to take care of ourselves. 

Every city woman should have a walking-dress, every 
country lady a working-dress as well. The walking- 
dress should be of a stuff stout enough for all pedestrian 
accidents, clearing the ground as to length, with a neat 
dark petticoat, and kid or kid-dressed walking-boots ; 
these strengthen and support the ankle, and keep the 
stocking free from dust; in short, such a costume as a 
thrifty Philadelphia housekeeper wears to market. The 
slow, full-dress saunter in a dress that has to be carried 
with both hands, is of little use; it is the brisk, unim- 
peded walk that sets the blood coursing through the 
veins and brings the flush of health to the cheek. 

For out of door work Miss Powell says: “I would 
suggest that the waist should be cut so as to give entire 
freedom to every muscle; the skirt for a woman of ordi- 
nary height twenty-five or twenty-six inches in length, 
with plain or Turkish trowsers of the same material, 
Every woman acknowledges the benefit of suck a modi- 
fication in dress, and in the actress, skater, and gymnast 
society respects and approves it. We commend it for all 
industrial pursuits, for in-door and out of door work.”’ 

A design of a dress for working in the garden, not 
unlike the above, appeared some time ago in the Lady’s 
Book, the material to be of shepherd’s plaid, or any 
woollen and cotton stuffs ; made with plenty of pockets, 
and in every way convenient and comfortable. As for 
hoops, they are an impossibility, and a trailing skirt 
would soon prove its own torment to the wearer. 

One of the gentlemen present suggested ‘‘that the 
Empress Eugenie be memorialized to adopt a style of 
dress which should embody all the physiological benefits 
and advantages”’ desired, thinking that ‘‘ whatever she 
might adopt would soon become a popular and fashion- 
able dress."” We doubt whether the dainty little lady 
could be brought to forego the graceful and becoming, 
which has very little part or lot in a really useful work- 
ing garb. The lilies of the field are allowed to wear gay 
clothing, for “‘ they toil not, neither do they spin;"’ but 
we, of every-day, industrial life, must be content with 
more serviceable garments. 


HOW TO BE A FINISHED MUSICIAN. 


Ir is certainly much to be regretted that young girls 
who have neither taste nor talent for music should loseso 
many years of their lives, and their parents such large 
amounts of money in becoming indifferent vocalists aud 
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pianists. We have always earnestly contended that un- 
less a child has a good ear, a pliant voice, and some defi- 
nite idea of time, it is folly to keep her at the piano merely 
because young ladies who do not play the piano are mar- 
vels in these days of accomplishments. And those who 
have these natural advantages set before themselves such 
a low standard of attainment, and often none at all but to 
learn their lessons from week to week. Take any coun- 
try church, for instance, in a wealthy neighborhood, the 
regular organist being called away, how many out of 
the fifteen or twenty of the congregation who play are 
able to go through the chants and hymns correctly, 
reading them at sight? Or, allowing that they have 
not acquired the organ touch, assemble them at a little 
party, how many are prepared to accompany a vocalist 
at sight, or play such quadrilles as the lady of the house 
may have on hand for the amusement of the company? 

Sunday evening at home, and one yawns over her 
book, tired of reading ; another, who has been working 
in the Sunday-school, is stretched on a sofa, too tired to 
talk; there is their father, whose “‘eyes trouble him,”’ 
sitting in a shaded corner, meditating upon nothing at 
all, for the mind is wearied with two sermons and pos- 
sibly a prayer-meeting. How soothing, how helpful, how 
elevating sacred music would be! not hymns exactly, 
for they are not in the mood for singing; but some of 
Mozart's or Handel's inspired strains, suited to just such 
a@ quiet home as this. But no, the expectant guest, who 
has heard “‘ Traviata’ and “ Lucia”’ all the week, is told 
that “‘ sister does not play sacred music,”’ ‘does not read 
at sight,”’ “‘ these old-fashioned pianos are so horrid and 
difficult.” 
with “The Lancers,” and popular variations; she has 
had no real love of the art, and, above all, has lacked 
that patient application and study without which even 
the best natural musical talent becomes fruitless and 
Music is a study that calls for as much pa- 


It is because ‘sister’ has contented herself 


worthless. 
tience and perseverance as any of the sciences, and in 
its highest range strengthens and develops the mind as 
much as Latin or mathematics. But, above all, the 
student must have unlimited patience. We have just 
met with a favorite anecdote with which the once popu- 
lar and successful teacher, Dorizo, was accustomed to 
admonish his classes; it is to the point:— 

**Porpora, one of the most illustrious Italian com- 
posers, entertained a great feeling of friendship for a 
young man, a pupil of his. He asked his youthful 
acquaintance whether he thought he possessed courage 
enough to follow constantly the road he, Porpora, traced 
out for him, however wearisome it might appear. On 
receiving an affirmative reply, Porpora wrote down upon 
a piece of ruled paper the diatonic and chromatic scales, 
both ascending and descending, skips of thirds, fourths, 
fifths, ete., to teach him to master the intervals and 
sustain the sound, besides shakes, groups, appogiaturi, 
and other vocal exercises of various kinds. This one 
sheet of paper furnished both master and pupil occupa- 
tion for a year; the following year also was devoted to 
it ; the pupil began to murmur, but the master reminded 
him of his promise; the fourth year passed, the fifth 
year followed, and still there was the same eternal sheet 
of paper; even during the sixth year it was not given 
up, though lessons in articulation, pronunciation, and 
declamation were added. At the end of the year, the 
pupil, who thought he was only engaged on the ele- 
ments of his art, was surprised at hearing his master 
say: ‘There, my dear boy, you have nothing more to 
learn ; you are the first singer in Italy.’ Porpora spoke 
the truth, for the singer was Cafferelli.”’ 





CLIPPINGS AT OUR CENTRE-TABLE. 


1. Tus being the season when the amber-like product 
of the “ busy bee’’ makes its appearance in market, we 
clip first of all for our cosy little evening chat some 
English directions on the way to manage honey. To 
judge of the best honey, it should be of a bright, pale 
color, thick, and a little aromatic. To obtain it from the 
combs in its pure state, it must be left to run from them 
without pressing. The color shows whether it is fine 
or inferior. If wanted to preserve some in the comb, 
choose the fairest and such as have not been broken; 
wrap each comb in white paper, such as lines the blue 
cover of loaf-sugar. Set it edgeways, as it stood in the 
hive, and it may be preserved many months. The 
combs meant to be drained must be cut in slices. Lay 
them on a hair-search, supported by a rack over the 
jar in which the honey is to remain, for the less it is 
stirred after draining, it keeps the better. Fill the jar to 
the brim, as a little scum must be taken (ff when it has 
settled. A bladder well washed in lv cewarm water 
ought to be laid over the double fold of white paper 
with which it is covered. 

2. Why small figured carpets, in ingrain and three- 
ply, are considered economical. 

The two webs of which the carpeting consists are 
always much closer interwoven than in carpets where 
large figures upon ample grounds are represented. Sim- 
ple enough. 

3. We dare say it would interest to know exactly 
what people at court wear when they go into mourning; 
for instance, the Court of England last winter wore 
mourning for the Dowager Queen of Sweden in this 
fashion: the ladies were to wear black silk, fringed or 
plain linen, white gloves, necklaces, and earrings, black 
or white shoes, fans, and tippets. The gentlemen to 
wear black, full-trimmed ; fringed or plain linen; black 
swords and buckles. The court to change the mourning 
on Thursday, the 10th January—viz. : The ladies to wear 
black silk or velvet, colored ribbons, fans, and tippets, 
or plain white, or white and gold, or white and silver 
stuffs, with black ribbons. The gentlemen to wear black 
coats, and black or plain white, or white and gold, or 
white and silver stuff waistcoats, full-trimmed, colored 
swords and buckles. And on Thursday, the 17th Janu- 
ary, the court to go out of mourning. The whole ar- 
rangement to last one month. 


4. Jewelry is about to be cheaper than ever, we should 
judge; not only are gold and gems imitated, but onyx, 
malachite, and other stones are thus “‘ manufactured :” 
Some valuable colored compositions for making jewelry 
have been brought forward in England. One of these 
compositions is made by taking one pound of shell-lac, 
and melting it on a flat iron slab, then mixing it with 
an equal quantity of the dust of ebony wood, and adding 
three ounces of asphaltum, in powder, and three ounces 
of ivory black or charcoal, also in powder. This com- 
position forms jet-black articles of jewelry, or it may be 
used for making boxes, etc. In making a composition 
for articles of a chocolate tint, three ounces of brown as- 
phaltum, and one ounces of rouge are mixed with the lac, 
For light colored compositions, to imitate cameo-shell 
articles, box wood dust is mixed with the shell-lac in the 
same manner as the ebony, and any coloring pigment 
may be used that is preferred for the work in hand. 

The whole of these ingredients are thoroughly incor- 
porated together when a homogeneous compound is 
desired. If a streaked or a veined composition is re- 
quired, it is produced by twisting or rolling two dif- 
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ferent colored masses, whereby imitations of malachite, 
onyx, and other stones may be manufactured. When 
the composition is warm and plastic, it is taken off the 
iron slab, and placed in warm dies and submitted to 
pressure, to strike the different articles into form. To 
give very great tenacity, and prevent brittleness, some 
paper pulp is added. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, martillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress @ la Imperatrice. Material, 
rich brown poplin; the skirt has a ruche of velvet rib- 
bon, the same on the caps of the sleeves which are plain 
The body of the dress is ornamented with patés of green 
moiré antique, gracefully shaped, graduated in size, and 
surrounded by black velvet. This novel trimming is 
continued down the skirt. Bonnet of green Lyons 
velvet, with white plame. 

Fig. 2.—The new pardessus, we have already given 
one design of, furnished by Brodie. This varies in style, 
but has the same marked plaits at the waist; square 
yoke, which, with the full sleeves, is ornamented by 
black lace. Fall bonnet of Belgian straw, trimmed with 
black plumes and damask roses, united by a ruche of 
black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage-dress of groseille reps silk ; the skirt 
trimmed at the bottom with four narrow plaitings of 
ribbon, the samecolor. Simple mantle of Lyons velvet, 
corded with satin. The cape or pelerine is the novelty ; 
it is divided into medallion lengths, each of which is 
ornamented by a fine pattern of embroidery ; the pele- 
rine is edged by a rich fall of black guipure. Graceful 
drawn bonnet, prevailing shade tan d’or. 

Fig. 4.—Home-dress of one of those new” silk and 





woollen fabrics which have almost the glossiness and 
softness of silk. The figure is in silk, raised. It is cut 
in the Gabrielle style, and trimmed with graduated 
ruches of green and maroon velvet ribbon, the two 
colors alternating. A novelty of the season. 

Fig. 5.—Reception-dress for a bride. Material, rich 
mauve-colored silk, of the most delicate shade ; the skirt 
is very full, and trimmed with a pendoloque ornament, 
that is, a narrow plain ribbon laid on in the shape of a 
pendent to the long old-fashioned ear-rinys of our mo- 
thers’ time; this is headed by a handsome bow, with 
flowing ends; sash of the same; corsage low, and 
trimmed around the neck by a plaiting of the silk, “on 
the double’’—the plaits fastened only at the bottom; 
tucker of thulle, drawn very full and close to the neck ; 
sleeves in two large puffs, the upper of silk, the under 
of thulle. Headdress to correspond, of mauve ribbon 
and black lace. 

Boy’s dress.—Algerine sack of the new shade sublime. 
Material, poplin; trimming, black braid and velvet; the 
turned-back cuffs and sash-tie at the side are new. Hat 
of gray felt, pompon feather (see Chitchat), with two 
plumes, in white and rose sublime. 

Baby’s dress.—Rich robe of cambric; the tablier or 
front is of a richly wrought diamond pattern, separated 
by longitudinal puffs of cambric; sleeve and waist em- 
broidered in the same pattern. Cap,of embroidery or 
lace, with bows of blue satin ribbon. 


HEADDRESSES. 
(See engravings, page 372.) 

Fig. 1.—Front of headdress Fig. 1, October number. 

Fig. 2.—The coronet is composed of black velvet, with 
three pearl or gold stars, a large one in the centre anda 
smaller one on either side. Two long white ostrich 
feathers, fastened in at the side of the coronet and cross- 
ing behind, complete thiscoiffure. It would be equally 
pretty made in pink or blue velvet, with feathers of the 
same color, the stars being made of pearl, studded with 
steel. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR NOVEMBER. 
HOME AND WALKING DRESS. 


Tne winter dress materials are fairly opened, and 
make a brilliant display upon the counters of Stewart's, 
Arnold’s, Evans's, and other of our principal houses. 
There are fewer decided novelties than last year, but the 
bright shades of color are many of them new, which 
gives variety. 

Plain merinoes, cashmeres, and mousselines are quite 
behind the times; all these fabrics being printed, or 
brocaded, in small gay figures. The solid colors are of 
course imported, as they always will be, and chosen by 
a few ; but they are not the style of the day. We find 
American mousselines greatly improved; they range 
from eighteen to twenty-five cents a yard, and compete 
in style and color, though not in quality, with the 
French and German goods. We notice particularly “‘a 
line,’’ or a set, as we ladies should say of these goods, a 
graceful leaf, printed clearly on a black ground, in all 
the prevailing colors—bright purple, green, etc. Ameri- 
can chintzes have also improved ; the grounds are usu- 
ally plain brown, coffee-colored, etc., with a bright, 
clear figure. Stripes in everything have gone by, what 
is called ‘‘a set figure’’ having taken its place. Even 
the expensive reps in woollen and woollen and silk, that 
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last year were all brocaded, are many of them printed in 
this style; the ground a dark, rich, decided color; the 
figure green, purple, Magenta, rose sublime, or any of 
these shades, toned with white and black. 

The newest fabric is perhaps the foulard de laines, a 
cloth resembling alpaca, in glossiness of texture, and all 
wool; on it are reproduced the favorite foulard designs, 
chintz patterns, in very bright colors. 

The variety of reps is infinite, from the cotton and 
woollen mixture selling at twenty-five cents a yard, to 
the richest finest silk and woollen, at a dollar eighty. 
One of the best styles in reps is a diagonal cheque, the 
cheque raised from the body of the stuff, and having the 
effect of satin ; in the middle of each cheque or diamond 
is a small bright figure, as for instance, a black ground 
and cheque, with a Magenta or rose sublime figure; the 
effect is quite as handsome as if the material were a 
heavy brocaded silk, and it will be found far more ser- 
viceable. These goods have in a great measure taken 
the place of plain cashmeres and merinoes for street 
dresses, and, in fact, have superseded the showy silks 
s0 unsuitable for inclement weather. 

The delicacy to which the art of printing has attained 
is fully shown on the fine cashmeres, merinoes, and 
mousselines of French manufacture. We have before us 
a specimen of oue of the finest among Stewart's importa- 
tions ; the ground js maroon, a green leaf in the brightest 
of June tinting is carelessly thrown over the surface, con- 
trasting with the same leaf reversed, showing its gilver 
lining, as in the American poplar, ete. A tiny autumn 
leaf, in gray and Magenta, is added here and there to 
brighten its effect, and this is all, a fine artistic contrast 
to the gaudy, nondescript figures, stretching over the 
whole ground, often the style of furniture chintz, which 
were brought out a year or two since. 

Plain poplins, in all colors, are about the only plain 
goods that will be worn; a deep rich brown, maroon, 
and a deep bright shade of mauve, are the favorite win- 
ter colors; also Azurline blue, and Polish green, and a 
light shade of coffee-color, called by the French Havané. 
Plaids in poplin and woollen goods are used only for 
children’s dress. The usual variety of all-wool plaids, 
which are manufactured with little variety from year to 
year, are to be found. 

In making up, the gored or Gabrielle style, as we have 
before said, will be very popular for the materials we 
havenamed, Ribbons and bright-colored flat gimps are 
the most suitable trimmings for woollen goods; also 
raffles, ‘‘on the double,” of silk the shade of the bright- 
est tint in the dress; ruches of silk, plaited through the 
middle, and pinked on the edges will be also much worn, 
and plain bands of silk singly, or in alteraation with 
bands of the stuff. Velvet ribbon and bands of velvet 
are very suitable for reps, and other costly, weighty 
goods. Several new gimps have appeared, which will 
be described more particularly in our next; also winter 
silks, furs, ete. 

As every one is selecting winter wraps this month, we 
have made our usual reconnoissance at Brodie’s for the 
benefit of our readers. First of all, there is a tendency 
to shorten the length of cloaks; all the importations are 
much shorter than the American taste will at present 
admit ; for, as we are told at this favorite establishment, 
it requires full six months to persuade the popular taste 
to change materially,.no matter what designs rule in 
Paris. We find, also, from Mr. Brodie that the cloaks 
which have plaitings at the back are most in favor, 
though there is so great a variety in shape that one can 
scarcely go amiss. The materials are velvet and cloth, 





the latter of black brown, or gray chiefly. There are 
several new styles of ornament, the most tasteful oak- 
leaves, vine-leaves and grapes, ete., eut out or rather 
stamped out in cloth, velvet, etc., and these are applied 
as patées. For instance, we may describe a velvet cloak 
made something in the old Raglan shape, but reaching 
to within nine inches of the hem of the dress, the sleeve 
large and loose, falling open so as to show a richly 
quilted lining in black satin. At the top of the sleeve 
is a passementerie ornament, a wreath of vine-leaves 
and clusters encircling the arm like a cap, a patce of the 
same on each side of the front. This cloak has a novel 
effect, given by a thick cording of gold-colored satin all 
aronnd and edging the sleeve. 

A brown cloth cloak, with ornaments of knots and 
bows, cut or stamped from cloth, fastening the plaits 
behind and appearing on the shoulders. A plaiting of 
cloth edges the front on each side. 

Gray wrap, very heavy tricot cloth, wide, loose sleeve 
with lappets of cloth, bound with purple, and fastened 
by large buttons of gray with a bright purple centre. A 
serpentine trimming, formed by a flat band of purple 
silk, to match the edging of the cloak, extends from the 
collar to the hem, with a button like those oa the sleeve 
ip each turn. 

Black and white cloth wrap in the bournous style, 
edged by a box plaiting of broad velvet ribbon. The 
pelerine, which is hollowed up on the shoulder, forms 
a hood behind, caught by a broad bow of black velvet 
ribbon. The hood and pelerine ed«.d by box plaited 
velvet ribbon. 

Rieh cloak, with wide gores of purple velvet let in, 
alternating with full breadths of black Lyons velvet, 
rounded at the bottom. The deep hanging sleeve bas 
also its broad gore of purple velvet; these gores are 
richly embroidered in a leaf pattern; the black velvet 
breadths have a Grecian chain pattern in embroidery, 
and are each edged by sharp plaitings of velvet ribbon, 
set on the edge, as are the sleeves and the hem of the 
garment. A graceful bertha, in tne fanchon shape, of 
costly guipure, on the back of the cloak. 

Ample black velvet cloak, the hem apparently four 
inches deep, headed by a line of white silk. The grace- 
ful pelerine is almost in a hood shape, coming close to 
the throat in front and on the shoulders, deepening to 
the waist line behind. The centre is a band of velvet, 
edged by white silk, the upper and lower portion rich 
guipure lace, 

Dark brown wrap of Astrachan cloth (shaggy), with 
lappels turning back in front, @ gilot (waistcoat fashion) 

Shawl-shaped black cloth cloak, drooping pointed 
sleeves, chawl-shaped pelerine. It is bound by two 
rows of black satin piping, an inch apart, placed three 
inches above the hem of the garment, sleeves, etc. ; a 
rich ornament in braid, the Egyptian coil, on the back 
of the sleeve and in each corner of the garment. 

We learn from Mr. Myers, of Reynold’s Bazaar, that 
the ruling shape for children’s felt hats will be a modi- 
fication of the shell-shapes and turbans so universal this 
summer. The shell-shape (the crown set down into the 
brim) has a square, or rather flat crown instead of the 
round one of the past season, which we think a great 
improvement. Black, brown, and gray felts and bea- 
vers will be trimmed with rich shades of velvet, such 
as green, rose sublime, Magenta, etc. ; the pompon fea- 
ther being used chiefly instead of plames, though a 
really good plume is always acceptable. The pompon 
feather is also much used in bonnets. Winter bonnets 
in our next. FasHioy. 
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The ends being raised form 


e of silk braided in trefoils. 
A small piece in the back, turning towards the front. 


-piec 


THE AISSA CLOAK. 


Gray cloth, checked ; bordered by a bias 
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three points for the sleeve. 








THE EPERNON CLOAK. 
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Three hollow plaits start from the neck ; one on each shoulder 


OF light-colored cloth, edged with silk. 


and one 


This 


it. 


lon each plai 
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Pieces braided and terminated by a tassel are | 


sed on the arms, and drapes amply behind. 


the middle of the back. 
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is rai 


cloak 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 


{From the establishment of G. Bropig, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorcr, from actual 
articles of costume.) 
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Tus exceedingly graceful combination bids fair to be widely adopied. 


The skirt is set upon a 
yoke in the back, arranged in the broad middle, with two plaits upon either side of it; this is 
ornamented with a magnificent passementerie. 


The sleeves are long and flowing, trimmed to 
match the back, while the edge of the yoke is similarly adorned. 
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THE PARIS SKIRT. 





For the winter season we introduce, as a substitute for the Balmorals, black silk skirts, quilted with white, gold 
color, or crimson silk. This work is to be done by a machine, or otherwise it would be exceedingly expensive and 
tedious. They can be wadded or not, as the person may desire, but when worn over hoops they are seldom wadded. 
Any design can be put on them. and they are far handsomer and more distingu’ than the striped woollen skirt of 
furmer seasons. Ifa very rich skirt is desired, na:row bands of crimson velvet can be stitched on to form a pattera 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 
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Le ETT ETRa eh ' 


Mane of fine French muslin, and trimmed with fluted ruffles and inserting. The sash is of 


very broad white ribbon. 
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, Muterials.—Cotton, No. 6. A long netting needle and flat mesh, nearly an inch wide. A large rug needle for 
darning. 

Beo1y with one stitch and increase one stitch at the beginning of every row, until there are 100 
loops. This is now the width Now to make it longer than it is wide, increase one stitch at the 
beginning of each row, and decrease one at the end of each row, by omitting to net into it, tiil 
there are 142 stitches on the long side. This is now the length of the Tidy. 

To finish.—Instead of increasing, take two stitches into one at the beginning of row, and still 
decrease one at the end of ro w, till there is only one stitch left. Now let the netting be well 
washed, starched, and puiled evenly ; then left to dry (or, it may be ironed). 

To Darn the Pattern, for which reference must be made to the engraving, commence working 
exactly in the centre of the Tidy. It were well to darn in just the centres of all the patterns fi first, 
and these centres are sixteen stitches apart. The dots of darning are worked round each pattern 
at equal distances. 
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CHRISTMAS BASKET. 


(See description, Work Department.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SKIRT OR TOP OF PINCUSHION. 
MUSLIN FICHU. 
To be trimmed with black velvet and a worked ruffle. 
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